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Washing'ton 
Irving. It 
would be 
“gilding re- 
fined gold ” to 
attempt to de- 
scribe a scene 
which Irvin 
has rende 
classical, and 
we content 
ourselves with 
giving a sketch 
of the bridge 
which spans 
the little 
stream. The 
next engrav- 
ing represents 
Washington ’s 
headquar ters 
near Tappan, 
hen 
Washington 
was at Tap- 
pen, he had 
s headquar- 
ters at a stone 
house now oc- 
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HE six representa- 
tions — illas- 
trate present 
article, were ex- 

ly engraved 

r us, and depict 
places on the shores 
of the romantic 
Hudson, the Rhine 
of America, which 
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grand-daughter of John De Windt, who then 
occupied it. It is situated near the road from 
Sneeden’s Landing, within a few rods of its 
junetion with the main street of the village. It 
avery antique looking structure, and, unlike 
the “’76 stone house,” remains in nearly the 
same state of preservation, Logg er damage 
by the elements, as it was when Washington oc- 
1700) is tin an arrangement 
of bricks. The room occupied by the chief 
contains a fine specimen of those old-fashioned 
fireplaces, which are so rarely met in the pres- 
ent day, and are so valuable and interesting. 
The next delineates Van Wart’s 
monument. it stands in the Presbyterian 
charchyard at Greenburgh, on the Saw. mill Riv- 
er. Van Wart was one of the three yeomen 
who captured Andre. He was an officer of the 
church here for many years, and the people of 
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WASHINGTON’'S HEADQUARTERS, TAPPAN, NEW YORK. 


Westchester county erected this monument over | ous conspiracy of Arnold was brought to light, 


his remains. On the llth of June, 1829, its 
completion was celebrated by the usual ceremo- 
nies on such occasions. It bears the following 
inscriptions : 

“Here repose the mortal remains of Isaac 
Van Wart, an elder in the Greenburgh Church, 
who died on the 23d of May, 1828, in the 69th 

of age. Having lived the life, he died the 
, of the Christian.” 

“The citizens of the county of Westchester 
erected this tomb in testimony of the high sense 
they entertained for the virtuous and patriotic 
conduct of their fellow-citizen, as a memorial 
sacred to public gratitude.” 

“ Vincit amor Patrie. Nearly half a century 
before this monument was built, the conscript 
fathers of America had, in the senate chamber, 
voted that Isaac Van Wart was a faithful patriot, 
one in whom the love of country was invincible, 
and this tomb bears testimony that the record is 
true.” 


“ Fidelity. On the 23d of September, 1780, 
Isaac Van Wart, accompanied by John Panld- 
ing and David Williams, all ers of the 
county of Westchester, intercepted Major Andre 
on his return from the American lines, in the 
character of a spy, and, notwithstanding the 
large bribes offered them for his release, nobly 
disdained to sacrifice their country for gold, se- 
cured and carried him to the commanding officer 
of the district, where the dangerous and traitor- 


_ the insidious designs of the enemy baffled, the 
oe army saved, and our beloved country 


After Andro’s capture at Tarrytown, and 
Arnold’s flight, the former was conducted to 
West Point, and on the 28th of September, was 
sent by barge to Stony Point, and thence by land 
under an escort to Tappan, where the army then 
lay. He was placed in a small room in the 
a corner of anold stone house which is 
represen upon page 509. Its appearance 
has been materially changed since, but enough 
remains to make it an object of interest. The 
room in which Andre was confined was kept in- 
tact for nearly fifty years, when the then propri- 
etor altered and enlarged the entire rear portion 
into a ball-room, boasting, as Lossing says, that 
he “ had received a whole dollar for the lock that 
fastened up Major Andrew.” The house is in 
different hands now, and the visitor is received 
with courtesy and attention. 

Andre’s trial took place in the old Dutch 
church of Tappan, which was torn down some 
twenty-two years since, and a larger one of brick 
erected on its site. Its floor was the und, 
|; and the congregation took their seats with them. 
A gentleman of Sing-Sing informed us that an 
ancestor ef his had peeped into the windows of 
the old church during the trial, and remembered 
well the appearance of the board of general 
officers, as they sat in chairs on the ground 
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MONUMENT TO ISAAC VAN WART, GREENBURGH, N. Y. 


about a circular table brought from the tavern 
near. The trial was a short one, inasmuch as 
Andre, with a candor which made friends among 
his enemies, acknowledged the circumstances by 
which he had been placed in the unfortunate po- 
sition in which he then stood. The board, 
a long and earnest deliberation, reported that he 
ought to be considered as a spy, and in accord- 
ance with the laws and usages of nations, he 
ought to suffer death. The report was approved 
by Washington, and his execution ordered the 
next day ut 5 P.M. It is unnecessary to en- 
large upon the circumstances connected with this 
intensely interesting episode in our history. 
Every school-boy is familiar with it, and we pass 
it by, simply remarking that the seeker after in- 
formation will nowhere find a more succinct and 
perfect account of all the details of Arnold’s 
treason, and Andre’s capture, trial and execu- 
tion, than in Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Rev- 
olution,” a work which should be in the hands of 
every American, young and old. The spot 
where the sentence of the court was executed is 
about a quarter of a mile from Washington’s 
headquarters, on the right of a line ranning from 
the highway from Tappan Village to Uld Tap- 
an. In 1847, a patriotic merchant of New 
ork cgused a stone to be inscribed “Andre ex- 
ecuted, October 2d, 1780,” and placed upon the 


spot. 
P Winthrop Sargent, in his recently published 
« Life and Career of Major Andre,” presents a 
thrill ng picture of the last hours of that unfor- 
tunate young officer, who won the hearts of all 
who knew him, whether they wore King George’s 
scarlet or the blue and buff of the Revolutionary 
‘riots. 
“The prisoner’s board was supplied from 
Washington’s own table ; on this day his break- 
fast was sent him, as usual, from the general’s 
quarters. He ate with entire composure, and 


then proceeded to shave and dress 
with particular care. He was full 
arrayed in the habits of his ane | 
rofession, with the exception 

of sash and spurs, sword and gor- 
et. The toilet completed, he laid 

is hat on the tableand cheerfully 
said to the guard-officers deputed 
‘orth, ‘Zam ready at 

any moment, gentlemen, to wait 
on you.’ Though hig face was of 
deadly paleness, its features were 
tranquil and calm; his beauty 
shone with an unnatural distinct- 
ness that awed the hearts of the 
vulgar, and his manners and air 
were as easy as though he was go- 
ing to a ball-room rather than the 

> grave, The spot fixed for the 
closing scene was in an open field 
the owner of the 
house wherein he was detained, 
and on an eminence that com- 
mands an extended view. It was 
within a mile and in open sight of 

Washington’s quarters, Here the 

lofty gibbet was erected, and the 

shallow grave of three or four fect 
was digged. The office of hang- 
man, always an odions employ- 
ment, was on this occasion more than 
usually so. None of our soldiers unilertook it. 
One Strickland, a of Ramapo valley, was 
in our hands at the time. His threatened fate 
a | have been hard ; his years were not many ; 
by the price of freedom he was procured to 
take on himself the but revolting char- 
acter. Under an elaborate disguise, he probab! 
hoped to go through the scene, if not unnoticed, 
at t unknown. 

“ Besides the officers that were always in the 
chamber, six sentinels kept watch by night and 
day over every aperture of the building; and if 
hope of escape every rose in Andge’s breast, it 
could not have developed into even the vaguest 
expectation. To the idea of suicide as a means 
of avoiding his doom he never descended. The 
noon of this day was the hour appointed for his 
execution ; and at half an hour before the cor- 
tége set forth, Andre walked arm in-arm between 
two subalterns—each, it is said, with a drawn 
sword in the opposite hand. <A captain’s com- 
mand of thirty or forty men marched immedi- 
diately about these, while an outer guard of five 
hundred infantry environed the whole and form- 
ed a hollow square around the gibbet, within 
which no one save the officers on duty and the 
provost-marshal’s mem were suffered to enter. 
An immen:e multitnde was, however, assembled 
on all sides to witness the spectacle, and every 
house along the way was thronged with eager 
gazers; that only of Washington excepted. 
Here the shutters were drawn, and no man was 
visible but the two sentries that passed to and 
fro before the door. Neither the chief himself 
nor his staff were present with the troops ; a cir- 
cumstance which was declared by our people, 
and assented to by Andre, as evincing « laudable 
decorum. But almost every field officer in our 
army, with Greene at their , led the proces- 
sion on horseback; and a number followed the 
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ee roel: foot, while the outer guard, stretch- 
ing in single file on either side and in front and 
rear, prevented the concourse from crowding in. 
In addition to all those who came from the coun- 
try-side, it is unlikely that many of the army 
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who could contrive to be , Missed the 
sight. Every eye was fixed on the ner, and 
every face wore such as aspect of melancholy 
and gloom, that the impression produced on some 
of our officers was not only ing but awful. 
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“ Keeping pace with the melancholy notes of | 


the dead march, the procession marched along, no 
member of it apparently less troubled than he 
whose conduct was its cause, and whose death 
was its object. In the beautiful orientalism of 
Sir William Jones, ‘ he dying only smiled while 
all around him grieved.’ His heart told him that 
a life honorably spent in the pursuit of glory 
would not leave his name to be -enrolled among 
those of the ignoble or guilty many, and his face 
bespoke the serenity of an approved and yndis- 
mayed conscience. From time to time, as he 
caught the eye of an acquaintance, and especial- 
ly to the officers of the court of inquiry, he ten- 
ered the customary civilities of recognition, and 
received their acknowledgments with composure 
and grace. It seems that up to this moment he 
was persuaded that he was not be hanged, but to 
be shot to death, and the inner guard in atten- 
dance he took to be the firing party detailed for 
the occasion. Not till the troops turned sudden- 
ly, at a right angle with the course they had hith- 
erto followed, and the gallows rose right before 
him, was he undeceived. In the very moment 
of wheeling with his escort, his eye rested on the 
ill-omened tree, and he recoiled and —. 
‘ Why this emotion, sir?’ asked Smith, who held 
one of his arms. ‘I am reconciled to my fate,’ 
said Andre, clenching his fist and convulsively 
moving his arm, ‘but not to the mode of it!’ 
‘Tt is unavoidable, sir,’ was the reply. He beck- 
oned Tallmadge, and inquired anxiously if he 
was not to be shot; “ must I die in this manner?’ 
Being told that it was so ordered, ‘How hard is 
my fate !’ he cried ; ‘ but it will soon be over.’ 

“Ascending the hillside, the prisoner was 
brought to the gibbet, while the outer guard se- 
cured the ceremony from interruption. During 
the brief preparations, his manner was nervous 
and restless—uneasily rolling a pebble to and fro 
beneath the ball of his foot, and the gland of bis 
throat sinking and swelling as though he choked 
with emotion. His servant, who had followed 
him to this point, now burst forth with loud 
weeping and lamentation, and Andre for a 
little while turned aside and privately conversed 
with him. He shook hands with Tallmadge, 
who withdrew. A baggage wagon was driven 
beneath the cross-tree, into which he leaped 
lightly but with visible loathing, and throwing 
his hat aside, removed his stock, opened his shirt 
collar, and snatching the rope from the clumsy 
hangman, himself adjusted it about his neck. He 
could not conceal his disgust at these features of 
his fate; but it was expressed in manner rather 
than language. Then he bound his handkerchief 
over his eyes. 

“The order of execution was loudly and im- 
pressively read by our Adjutant-General Scam- 
mel, who at its conclusion informed Andre he 
might speak, if he had anything to say. Lifting 
his bandage a moment from his eyes, he bowed 
courteously to Greene and the attending officers, 
and said, with firmness and dignity, ‘ All I re- 
quest of you, gentlemen, is that i 
witness -to the world that I die like a brave man. 
His last words, murmured in an undertone, were, 
It Will be but a momentary pang !’ 

‘Everything seemed now ready, when the 
commnéeling officer on suddenly eried out, 
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piece of cord, laid hold of him to perform this 
order, but recoiling from his touch, Andre vehe- 
mently struck away the man’s hand, and drew 
another handkerchief from his pocket, with which 
the elbows were loosely piuioned behind his back. 
The signal was given, wagon rolled swiftly 
away, and almost in the same instant he 
toexist. The height of the gibbet, the length of 
the cord, and the sudden shock as he was jerked 
from the coffin-lid on which he stood, produced 
immediate death.” 

Our last engraving in this series is a general 
view of T wn from the Hudson River. 
Tarrytown, which is about six miles above 
Dobbe’s Ferry, is a place containing many points 
of interest and attraction. Like many others— 
we had almost said all—of the towns on the riv- 
er, it disappoints the visitor upon his first arrival. 
The original settlement appears to have been 
made immediately on the shore, at the foot of the 
range of hills which lends such beauty to the 
scenery of the eastern shore. Leaving the col- 
lection of antique-looking buildings which sur- 
round the depot, and climbing a s and cir- 
cuitous road to a semi-plateau at an elevation of 
about a hundred feet or more from the shore, the 
visitor is struck with the rural beauties of the 
town, which bears a strong resemblance to many 
of the New England towns and vill The 
dwelli lie scattered over the face of the hills, 
most of them with handsome door-yards, and 
many of them—the residences of persons doing 
business in New York—with handsome gardens 
and ornamental grounds attached. The site of 
the town was originally occupied as an Indian 
village called Alipconck, or the “Place of Elms.” 
In 1680 the Dutch settled here, and called it 
“Tarwe-town,” or Wheat town,” which has 
since been simplified into Tarrytown—although 
Diederich Knickerbocker says the name was 
given it they Dutch housewives of the back 
country, from the propensity of their husbands to 
tarry about the taverns on market days. 

he scenery of the Hudson River and its banks 
is a rich volume of nature, the leaves of which 
might be turned for years without exhausting 
their interest. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Raleigh flung his laced jacket into a puddle, and 
for his reward he got a proud queen’s favor. A 
village a had the good fortune to be 
visiting the State apartments at the pavilion when 
George the Fourth was seized with a fit. He bled 
him, brought him back to consciousness, and 
made him laugh by his genial and quaint humor. 
The king took @ famey to him, named him his 
pe and made his fortune. I have often 

eard it remarked by men who have seen much 
of life, that nobody, not one, goes through this 
world without two or three such opportunities 
pans themselves. The careless, the indo- 
ent, the unobservant, and the idle, either fail to 
remark, or are too slow to profit by them. The 
sharp fellows on the contrary, see in each inci- 
dent all that they need to lead them to success.— 
A Day’s Ride. 


A man in the finest suit of clothes is often a 


* His arms must be tied.’ hangman with a 


shabbier fellow than another dressed in rags. 
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Portland is one of the prettiest cities on the 
Alantic seaboard. Situated at the head of 
Casco Bay, the approach to it by water, through 
the many islands that gem its harbor, is remark- 
ably fine. That portion of the city which is 
chiefly devoted to private residences, will com- 
~ with any locality on the continent. The 

ses exhibit a great variety of domestic archi- 
tectare, and many of them are costly and superb. 
The new city buildings are of vast extent and 
great architectural building. Our accompanying 
engravings, are St. Luke’s Church (Protestant 
Episcopal) on Congress Street, the Grand Trunk 
railroad depot on Commercial, a solid and well 
built structure, the Merchants’ Exchange Bank 
and Natural History Society’s buildings, and the 
new Baptist Church, Free Street, a fine specimen 
of ecclesiastical architecture. The Narural His- 
tory Soviety was organized December 29, 1843 ; 
incorporated, June 7, 1850. Its object is to create 
an interest and diffuse information in regard to 
the natural sciences, more particularly as exem- 
lified in Maine. It numbers about 300 mem- 
rs, and is sustained by an annual assessment 
not to exceed two dollars, and the contributions 
of the citizens at large. This society has been 
regarded with marked favor by the community 
generally, and under its auspices one of the most 
valuable cabinets in the country was collected, 
which was destroyed in the conflagration of the 


Exchange Building, where it was deposited, in 
Jan , 1853. From this catastrophe it will 
probably take a number of years for the society 
to recover; but the cabinet is now rapidly bein 

renewed, and the rooms in the »present fire-proo 

building in Exchange Street are filled with speci- 
mens of birds, principally those found in the 
State, shells, minerals and geological apecimens, 
reptiles, etc. Portland is beautifully situated on 
Casco Bay, on a narrow peninsula of land pro- 
jecting from the west shore, This tongue of land 
is three miles in length from east to west, rising 
to each a so that-the appearance of tle 
city is remarkably fine as it is approached from 
the seaward. The harbor is one of the best on 
the Atlantic coast, and what is of t impor- 
tance, it is never frozen in winter. The princi- 
pal entrance lies between the main land, on the 
southwest, and House Island, on the southeast, 
and it is defended by Fort Preble on the former, 
and Fort Scammel on the latter. The city is 
well laid out, and the buildings, chiefly of brick, 
are handsome. Many of the streets are noted for 
theirelegance. Congress Street follows the ridge 
of the peninsula for nearly its entire length. The 
number of shade-trees, computed at three thou- 
sand, add very much to the beautiful appearance 
of the streets. Portland has sometimes been 
styled the “Forest City.” There are no fewer 
than four distinct and independent lines of rail- 
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way extending from Portland; and these, with 
its tion relative to the British provinces of 
’ Canada, New Branswick and Nova Scotia, with 
its fine harbor, eannot fail to rank it with the 
largest and most flourishing cities of the United 
States. It is now the depot of a regular steam 
line to Liverpool. For a residence, and as a 
place of resort, apart from business, it is ver 
attractive and healthy, possessing good society, all 
the appliances for mental culture, and most de- 
lightful drives and watering: places in the vicinity. 
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The social advantages which cities over 
the country are often overbalanced by their 
destructiveness of health. In this respect, Port- 
land com most favorably with other cities, , 
as will be seen by the following statement, derived 
from an authentic source. The deaths in Port- 
land during the municipal year ending April 1, 
1851, were 418; 1852, 384; 1853, 428; 1854, 
556; 1855, 631. The wealth of the city may be 
measured by the fact that the assessed valuation 
of real and personal estates for 1855 was 
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$20,502,363. The seenery of the city and neigh- 
borhood is remarkable for its diversvfied 
esque attractions. English and American trav- 
ellers have expressed themselves enthusiasticall 

on this point. The land on which the city is 
built rises gradually from the water side, so that 
the roofs and oupdiee of most of the buildings are 
in sight at a single view, and the appearance of 
the city on entering the harbor by the ship chan- 
nel is imposing and beautiful in the extreme, 
suggesting the idea of a city of thrice its actual 
extent. From Cape Elizabeth, and from the 


MERCHANTS’ BANK AND NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY’S BUILDING, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Westbrook side of “ Back Cove,” the city also 
shows to fine effect. The extensive views trom 
the summit of the hill at the northeastern extrem- 
ity of the city deserves the attention of the visitor, 
as also those from the summit of Bramhall’s Hill 
at the western extremity; but the most com- 
manding views may be obtained from the tall 
tower knownas the “ Observatory,” in the eastern 
quarter of the city, . Here the whole region round 
about lies mapped out to the beholder—Casco 
Bay with its green islands, the ocean dashing 
against the rocky barriers of Cape Elizabeth, tLo 
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harbor with its shipping and the forts which com- 
mand its entrance, the village of Cape Elizabeth, 
the whole city, every roof and spire, and the nu- 
merous towns, ri and streams of the interior, 
sweeping away to the base of the White Moun- 
tains, eighty miles distant. An excellent tele- 
scope is mounted in the cupola. At either ex- 
tremity of Portland is a promenade one hundred 
and fifty feet in width, lined with young and 
thrifty shade-trees. These promenades are graded 
into three sections, two for walking, and the 
other for riding ; and the succession of views de- 
veloped in passing around them is scarcely less 
beautiful than those from the observatory. Port- 
land has its historic fame. In the early occu- 
ney of this section it was often the scene of 
esperate strife between the settlers and the In- 
dians and the French, during which the place 
was twice destroyed ; and on the 18th of October, 
1775, it was bombarded by an English fleet under 
the command of Capt. Mowatt, and almost en- 
tirely laid in ashes. On the 5th of September, 
1813, was fought off the harbor the sanguinary 
engagement between the British man-of-war brig 
Boxer and the American brig Enterprise, which 
resulted in the capture of the former, not, how- 
ever without a fearful loss of life, Captain Blythe, 
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of the Boxer, and the American captain, Bur- 
roughs, being both killed. The ashes of these 
naval heroes now repose side by side in the East- 
ern Cemetery, their graves being marked by ap- 
ropriate monuments. Thegallant Commodore 
Pre le, who commanded the American squadron 
at Tripoli, in 1804, is also buried here. The In- 
dian name of Portland was Machigonne. The 
ninsula on which it stands was settled in 1632, 
rge Cleves and Richard Tucker being the 
first occupants. Until 1786, it formed a part of 
Falmouth, and in that year it was set off and or- 
ganized as a distinct corporation. Falmouth 
was destroyed by the Indians in1690. The peo- 
S of Falmouth distinguished themselves greatly 
uring the revolutionary war, by their spirited 
efforts in the cause of liberty, and they suffered 
in consequence. They sent off acompany of men 
to join the provincial army as soon as they heard 
the news of the battle of A British 
expedition, commanded by Capt. Mowatt, of the 
Royal Navy, consisting of two ships, two schoon- 
ers and a bomb sloop, arrived at Falmouth, Oc- 
tober 16, 1776, to demand the surrender of their 
cannon, small arms and ammunition by the in- 
habitants, under a threat of burning the town in 
case of their refusal. These terms were commu- 
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nicated by Captain Mowatt to a committee of 
citizens, who waited on him on board his ship. 
Mr. William Willis, the historian of Portland, 
thus relates what followed: ‘On reaching the 
shore they found an anxious multitude assem- 
bled at the town-house, to whom they repeated 
the result of their conference. The town, with- 
out hesitation, disapproved of the terms ; but, in 
order to gain time for the removal of the women 
and children, and sick, with »s much property as 
possible, they sent off in the evening eight small 
arms, and infurmed the captain that they would 
have a meeting early in the morning, and give a 
definite reply to his proposal by eight o'clock. 
The meeting was held, and the inhabitants, with 
a firmness and courage worthy of all praise and 
a better fate, while the loaded cannon were 
pointed towards them, resolutely rejected a prop- 
osition which carried with it the abject terms ot 
surrendering their arms to save their property. 
The same committee was appointed to convey 
their determination, and were instructed to 
occupy as much time as possible on board. But 
80 impatient was Mowatt to begin the work of 
destruction, that the committee at half past eight 
o’clock were requested to go on shore, and only 
half an hour allowed them to escape from the 
coming storm. At nine o’clock the firing com- 
menced from all the vessels in the harbor, which 
kept up a discharge of balls from three to nine 
pounds weight, carcasses, shells, grapeshot and 
mosket balls, with little cessation, until six 
o’clock in the evening. In the meantime parties 
landed from the vessels, and sct fire to varieus 
buildings. The inhabitants were so much occu- 
pied in removing their families to places of safety, 
that but little resistance was made to the parties 
which landed. No plan of defence had been con- 
certed ; the soldiers were scattered, part of them 
that morning having returned from the islands, 
where they had been on daty, were employed in 
saving their families and goods, and the remain- 
der were without any efficient léaders—all, both 
soldiers and others, were in too great consterna- 
tion to make any effectual resistanee. There was 
also a deficiency of powder, there not being half 
an hour’s supply in town. Had there been one 
company here well organized and of sufficient 
coolness, much of the evil occasioned by strag- 
vented. Sev- 
eral of the British were kil and wounded ; 
none fortanately were killed on the side of the in- 
habitants, and only one wounded. The town 
soon presented a broad sheet of flame, which, as 
the buildings were made of wood, spread with 
great rapidity, and involved all the thickest — 
of the settlement in one common ruin. About 
136 dwelling-houses, besides a handsome new 
court-house, the eopal church, the town- 
house, the custo a fire engine nearly 
new, together with barns and almost every store 
and warehouse in town, all the wharves but two 
short ones, and all the vessels in the harbor ex- 
cept two, which the enemy took away with them, 
T -house of the first 
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of teams, and the confusion and alarm of the oc- 
casion. Many articles were thrown into the 
streets and left there to perish. An immense 
quantity of furniture and other property was piled 
up indiscriminately, as it was placked out of the 
fire, in the field opposite the head of High Street. 
where much of it was destroyed by the rain of 
next day, and much stolen or irrevocably scat- 
tered. All the compact part of the town was 
destroyed, containing a large ‘oar ary of the 
most valuable buildings. One hundred dwelling- 
houses only were left standing, many of which 
were dam by balls and the bursting of 
shells.” The situation of the inhabitants after 
this great calamity was very distressing. Con- 
gress rejected an application for remuneration, 
for fear of establishing a precedent ; but in 1791, 
the general court granted the inhabitants two 
townships, each six miles square, situated in the 
county of Somerset. The services and sufferings 
of the people in the cause of liberty during the 
Revolutionary war fill a glorious page in their 
annals, and entitle them to grateful remembrance. 


A MIGHTY RIVER. 

The Amazon, in South America, the largest 
river in the world, has an area of drainage nearly 
three times as large as that of all the rivers in 
Europe that empty themselves into the Atlantic. 
This plain is covered with a dense forest, through 
which the only paths are those made by the river 
and its tributaries. This forest is literally im- 
penetrable. Humboldt remarks that two mis- 
sion stations might be only a few miles apart, 
and yet the residents would require a day anda 
half to visit each other, along the windings of 
small streams. The wild animals themselves 
get involved in such impenetrable masses of wood 
—even the jaguar—that they live for along time 
in the trees, a terror to the monkeys, whose do- 
minions they have invaded. The trees measure 
from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and the in- 
tervals are occupied by shrub-like plants, which 
here, in these tropical regions, become aborescent. 
The Amazon is navigable for 200 miles from the 
ocean ; it is nearly 100 miles wide at its mouth, 
in some places 600 feet deep ; and its torrent pro- 
jects, as it wére, into the ocean more than 300 
miles, Ty altering its waters at this dis- 
tance from the American shore. 


HANGING BASKETS. 

An exchange suggests to ladies, as a pleasant 
parlor pastime, the cultivation of ** hanging bas- 
ets” Of flowers. These baskets are made of 
rough pieces of bark in rustic style, or of boxes 
covered with acorns, cones, etc. Leave a hole 
in the bottom for drainage; then put in some 
broken of flower pots, or river pebbles, 
and then some light, spongy, sandy soil ; in this 
insert your plants, and give the whole a good 
wetting to settle the sod well around the roots, 
and if you keep it in a warm room, be particular 
about wetting it every day ; morning is the best 
time as th®earth soon dries. There are a great 
many plants suitable for hanging baskets ; any- 

thing that haé’e trailing character will answer. 


Ev ng girl ought to walk, locked close, 
two guardian ang: Is. 
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grapeshot, some of which were found in the ceil- 
ing and other parts when it was taken down in 
of personal prop- 
ly destroyed, from the searcity 


CITADEL SQUARE CHURCH, CHARLESTON. 


CITADEL SQUARE CHURCH, 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
The accom i vii 
of the finest in the 
S. C. It is of the Norman style of architecture, 
and its lofty spire rises to the height of 200 feet. 
The building has recently been erected by the 
Baptist society. The citadel, which faces on the 
noble park known as the Citadel Square, pre- 


sents a massive and picturesque a rance. 
Charleston is finely sitmcaed, “The harbor of the 


city is two miles across, and the town occupies | 


< 
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the peninsula formed by the junction of the 
Cooper and Ashley Rivers. is built upon 
slightly elevated ground, being but nine 

above high water mark, and covers an area two 
miles in Tonath and over a mile in width. The 
Streets are wide, and laid out with great regular- 


ity; and, with their numerous fine buildings, 
present many combinations of the picturesque to 
the eye of the artist, 


The human heart beats about seventy-two 
times in a minute; orin a life of sixty years, two 
tbousand millions of times. 


CITADEL SQUARE CHURCH, CHARLESTON, 8. 
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SPIT LIGHT AND FORT WARREN. 
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PANDA, THE KAFFIR KING. 


SPIT LIGHT, BOSTON HARBOR, 


The “ Spit” Light, delineated in the accom- 
ying engraving, is a remarkable feature in 
Boston Harbor. The “ Spit” is a long neck of 
beach of a winding formation, entirely covered 
with water at high tide, on the extremity of 
which the lighthouse is situated. It will be seen 
that the “ Spit’ serves as a break-water, so that 
while on one side the waves are quite angry and 
something of a sea is going, on the other the 
water is quite tranquil. On the right of our pic- 
ture are seen the frowning bastions of Fort War- 
ren, and on the left Pettick’s Island, and in, 
a little to the left of this is the entrance to Hull 
and Hingham harbors. 


> 


PANDA, THE KAFFIR KING. 

The spirited engraving given on next pa 
resents King Panda, a nt iH Kaffir chief, Of the 
tribe of Zooloos, and Mr. Maynard, an Ameri- 
can traveller, who paid him a visit in 1841. The 
menacing attitade of the savage sovereign, and 
the alert coolness of his guest, are well depicted. 
But the danger to the traveller is less imminent 
than might be imagined. The king is only en- 
deavoring to strike terror into his visitor, and 
neither he nor his wild armed followers will com- 
mit any hostile act. On the occasion which fur- 
nished the subject of the picture, the king sud- 
denly appeared in his war-dress. In his left 
hand he held four assagays (darts) artisticall 
fashioned, under a white shield striped with 
black ; in his right hand, which was ornamented 
with a bracelet made of a monkey’s tail, he bran- 
dished a steel y; on his head was an otter 
cap, with silk plus that fell upon his 
shoulders, the whole surmounted by a noddin 
crest of blue and red plames. Tufts of red a 
green wood, mingled with ox tails and monkey’s 
tails, decorated his breast and girdle. A twisted 
tail encircled his left leg, and his- anklets were 
also formed of the caudal appendage of some 
animal. Thus attired, in the height of Kaffir 
military dandyism, the chief advanced in a men- 
acing attitude, his hideous face expressing deter- 
mination and ferocity, brandishing his formida- 
ble assagay, and taking aim at the heart of his 
visitor. , had the latter testified the 
slightest perturbation, the weapon would have 
been buried in his breast, but with true Anglo- 
he Kaffir fall in the 
eye and sat perfectly still, without moving a 
muscle of his countenance; so that at last the 
king ceased his hostile demonstrations, and fall- 
ing back into the ranks of his followers, put 
them through a series of evolutions which bis- 
played their agility and dexterity. 


A COUNTRY PARSON'S LIFE. 

You walk in shady lanes; yon stand and look 
at the reused help to 
rune evergreens ; you devise flower-gardens and 
vindi walks. You talk to , and smooth 
down the legs of horses. You siton mossy walls, 
and saunter bythe river side, and wood- 
land paths. You grow familiae. with inter- 
nal arrangements t men’s dwellings; you 
see much of men women in those solemn 
seasons when all pretences are laid aside; and 
they speak with confidence to you of their little 
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cares and fears, for’ this world and the other. 
You kneel down and pray by the bedside of ma- 
ny sick ; a know the look of the dying 
face well. oung children whom you have 
ps Cos to instruct in the best of knowl- 
edge, have — away from this life in your 
presence, telling you in interrupted sentences 
whither they trusted they were going, and bid- 
ding you not forget to meet them there. You 
mark the spring blossoms come back; and you 
walk among the harvest sheaves in the autumn 
And when ride up the on 
our duty, you feel influence of bare and 

nely tracts, where, ten miles from home, you 
sometimes dismount from your horse, and sit 
down on a gray stone by the wayside, and look 
for an hour at the heather at your feet, and at 
the sweeps of purple moorland tar away ; you go 
down to the churchyard frequently ; you sit on 
the gravestone of your predecessor who died two 
hanieed years since; and eng count five, six, 
seven spots where those who served the 
before you sleep.—Elvyn. 


». 
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PHENOMENA OF GLASS. 

In a very interesting and scientific article on 
glass, the Hydraulic Press says :—That glass re- 
sists the action of most acids, science has proved ; 
its weight is not diminished by use or age. It is 
more capable than other substances of receiving 
the highest degree of polish which almost rivals 
the diamond in brilliancy. If it be made into a 
phial, with the bottom much thicker than the 
sides, and suddenly cooled in the open air, in- 
stead of being tempered in the usual manner, the 
result on its susceptibility to fracture is the most 
extraordinary. It will bear a heavy blow, or se- 
vere pressure, from any blunt instrument, unin- 
ured: but if any and angular substance, 
even so small as a grain of flint, or sharp sand, 
be dropped into the phial, the bottom will crack 
all around, and fall off. A small fragment of 
iron has been passed through the thick bottom 
with ——— as little res ce as if dropped 
oan the web ofa spider. Instances have oc- 

in which one of these phials has been 
struck by a mallet, with a force sufficient to drive 
a nail into some descriptions of wood, without 
causing fracture, while a small fragment of flint, 
dropped gently into the phial has cracked the 
glass to pieces. A piece of white-hot metal he- 
ing dropped gently into cold water, and taking 
the form of a round lump elongated to a tail, is 
terminated a cracker. The round part will bear 
a heavy blow without fracture; but if the least 
of the tail be broken off, the whole flivs into 
nnumerable fragments as fine as powder. If 
this glass be placed in a wine bottle filled with 
water, and a small portion of the tail broken off, 
by the aid of a long pair of nippers, the concus- 
sion by the ex (for it is almost similar to 
an explosion) is so violent as to break the bottle 
and scatter the water in every direction. All 
these curious results are owing to a peculiar in- 
equality ot the glass, which arises from the sud- 
den cooling to which it is subjected. 


RESIGNATION. 
tion gently slope the ; 
And, all oe prospects brightening to the lent, 
His heaven commences ere the world be _ 
OLDSMITH. 
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_ THE COTTAGE HOME. 
BY MRS. 5. EB. DAWES. 


As thy cherished scenes my eye have filled ; 
Standing there neath the tall trees’ shade, 
Where, in days gone by, I oft have played, 
Methinks the spot will ever be 

The hallowed haunt of memory. 


How oft in the old east room I’ve sat, 
And passed the hours in social chat ; 


Or watehed from the wisidow the ripples play 


On glassy Burncoat o’er the way : 
The landscape dear, each vale and hill, 
With joy will be remembered still. 


And there ’s the barn, where oft I'd stray, 
To sport among the fragrant hay ; 

Or down the lane and o’er the stile 

Have roamed the grand old woods awhile ; 
Those blissful days, too bright to last, 
Are numbered now with the sunny past. 


The dear old home and I must part: , 
I speak the words with saddened heart. 
Never to cross the threshold more, 

As oft I’ve done in days of yore; 

For there the forms I loved are not, 
And others own the sacred spot. 


"Tis thus, as fleeting years go by, 
We yield at length each earthly tie; 
No more beneath thy roof to dwell, 
Dear cottage home, a sad farewell! 
Dwellers at last in a heavenly home, 
May all who loved thee ever roam! 


MRS. ERMINGTON’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


CLARA AUGUSTA. 


MRS. ERMINGTON’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


I was married at the age of seventeen, a pe- 
riod of life at which few women are fitted to 
assume the responsibilities of wifehood. My 
heart aches when I see a young girl going to the 
altar in the very first flash of her youth, before 
her character is formed, or her judgment matured 
by contact with the stern realities of existence. 
Ithink how much of sweet, fresh freedom will 
be crushed out of her life by the pressure of do- 
mestic cares for which she is unfitted; of the | 
heavy burdens her tender shoulders will have to 
bear; of the bitter disappointment of her hus- | 
band over his disorderly ioasehold ; of the weary 
nights when her pillow will ‘be wet with tears, 
when, after trying to do her best she has failed to 
do well ; and I say to myself, God be very mer- 
cifal to the child in this, her time of trial ! 
American mothers are greatly to be censured 
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for the manner in which they train their daugh- 
ters. Doubtless they mean to do right, but the 
wretched lives of their offspring evince anything 
but the evidence of their success. There is a ten- 
dency—-a growing tendency—to shun labor, the 
means which God himself ordained by which 
man was to eat his bread—a disposition on the 
part of the majority of parents to have the little 
girls grow up white-handed, fair-faced, wasp- 
waisted, fine ladies ; ignorant of the fact that 
the sun was formed for any other purpose than 
the tanning of delicate skins ; and practically be- 
lieving that the pure, sweet air of heaven is 
@ nuisance completely ruinous to a pretty 
complexion ! 

All this is radically wrong. There is a reform 

needed—a reform to commence at our own fire- 
sides, and éxtend throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land. And if we attend to 
this object as Christian duty requires us to do, 
we shall have little chance of seeing after the 
affairs of our neighbors, because our time will be 
fully occupied with our own concerns. 
' But to return. My mother died when I was 
three years old, and I was brought up by a hired 
nurse, assisted by a hired housekeeper. ' Both 
were excellent women in their way, but nothing 
on earth can atone to a child for the care of a 
judicious mother! My father, unfortunately, 
was wealthy, not that I would by any means dis- 
parage wealth ; but in this case, it was produc- 
tive of a defect in my education that caused me 
great unhappiness and perplexity. 1 was reared 
to know nothing whatever of work, and to look 
upon those who used their hands as the Creator 
designed they should, as a little lower in the 
scale of being than myself. 

Many a child ten -years old; the daughter of 
some honest, hard-handed farmer, could have 
taught me my alphabet in hougekeeping, at the 
time I gave my hand, and’ with it my earnest 
love, to John Ermington. I now’ know that 
dearly as I loved my husband, I wronged him 
deeply by marrying him, for no woman is quali- 
fied to become a wife, no matter how elevated 
the station she is expected to occupy, until she 
can, if necéssary, attend to the daties of her 

well,” people said, “to be sure, Hattie 
| Melville is inexperienced, but then Mr. Erming- 
ton has a handsome income, and she will not be 


And I believed 80, too, my father believed it, 
| John ‘believed ‘it, and we were all supremely 
happy in our ignorance.’ We had yet to learn 
‘that, after all which may be said to the contrary, 
a bad mistress will never have a good servant. — 


My husband owned an elegant house in the 
city of Albany, and was the junior partner in 
large dry goods establishment there, with the in- 
come of four thousand dollars a year. Our 
prospects were favorable, life looked very bright 
to us, and we.entered on the experiment of 

Two servants, a cook and a chambermaid, the 
one Irish, the other English, graced my prem- 
jses ; and Tom, the errand boy, came up from 
the store frequently, to do chores for the cook. 

The first two or three days passed off well. 
The meals were none of the best, it must be con- 
fessed, but John and I were in love, and people 
in that interesting condition are not expected to 
have discriminating palates, or exacting stom- 
achs. The bread tasted suspiciously sour, the 
steak was either burned black, or half raw, and 
the coffee varied in shade from pure white to 
inky density. John, at length, began to be an- 
noyed by these. things, but he resisted manfully 
the inclination to assume a husband’s usual mode 
of redress — fgult-finding. But one morning, 
when the breakfast was worse than common, and 
the muffins heavy as lead, he said to me, as he 
took up his hat to go down town: 

“ Hattie, dear, I wish you would just look after 
Peggy a little, I moticed two dead spiders, and 
a defunct fly in the muffin I tried to eat this 
morning ; and the coffee was horrible.” 

I received his farewell kiss; giving im return 
my promise to invade the precincts of the kitch- 
en forthwith, and to institute a new order of 
things without delay. I dressed myself in a be- 
coming pink cashmere morning robe, with 
Valenciennes sleeves and collar—it was well to 
be dressed, I thought, im case anybody should 
vall—and after practising a new aria on the 
piano, I descended the stairs to the kitchen. The 


Nothing was in its proper place, I knew enough 
of domestic order to be convinced of that; the 
range was ornamented with dirty towels, ragged 
aprons, an old sun bonnet, basin of gravy, a 
basket of chips, a sauce dish, and a couple of 
spring chickens which Johp had sent home for 
dinner. The fire was out, and on the hearth, 
well sprinkled with soot and ashes, was seated 
my presiding Peggy. Beside her was a tub half 
filled with lukewarm water, in which a part of 
my beautiful breaktast service was soaking, 
while the remainder lay around on the floor, af- 
fording an admirable roosting place for the 
myriads of flies that made the place dark with 
heir shadows. Peggy was humming a snatch of 


“Rory O’Moore,” and wiping the coffee cups on 
her apron at the same time. 

“Why, Peggy,” I cried, “what are you 
doing ?” 

“Can’t you see,mum? Shure it’s washing 
the dishes I am.” 

“ But why don’t you take them to the sink, or 
the table 

“ Bekase it’s not convaniant. The bafesteak 
and pretaty peelings fill up the sink, and the 
table’s not big enough. The flure is the only 
dacent place.” 

“ Decent place indeed!” Iejaculated. “Take 
them to the table this moment, and wash every- 
thing over again. And use a towel for a wiper.” 

“ Where’s the need ?” demanded she, saucily. 
“ Me apron’s clane as your own clothes—begging 
your parding—and a dale handier than a towel!” 

But I am naturally of a determined disposi- 
tion, and in consequence, did not yield the point. 
Peggy transferred the china to the table, but, 
evidently, she did not relish the interference, for 
I heard her muttering to herself about folks who 
meddled with other folks’ business. 

While I was watching the dish-washing, I ven- 
tared to broach the coffee question. Peggy held 
up both dripping hands in astonishment. The 
coffee was good enough for the king of England, 
letting alone the prisident, she said ; it was the 
strangest thing in the world that I was not of the 
same opinion. 

Her assurance nonplussed me. I began to 
think that the fault might lie in the coffee itself, 
rather than in its method of preparation. I de- 
sired Peggy to bring me the canister containing 
it. She did so; examined the contents withthe 
air of a connoisseur. The substance thus scru- 
tinized was black, or nearly so, finely granulated, 
and strongly odorous. I decided instantly in my 
own mind that it was unfit for use. John had 
complained of the color, in particular, and I was 
well pleased to get at the root of the difficulty. 
I instructed Peggy to throw it away, and gave 
her a half dollar to go to the grocery and pur- 
chase a pound of coffee just as it grew! I was 
particular on this point. And my mollified cook 
departed on her errand as soon as she had finished 
the dishes, glad of an opportunity to get out on 
the street, where she would like te have stood, 
staring at the passers-by, all day. 

It was noon before she returned. I hastened 
to the kitchen, and we examined the new coffee 
together. This time we had a grayish sort of a 
nut, split in two, and bearing little analogy to 
the blackish mess which had been thrown into the 
gutter that morning. I asked Peggy for the 
change remaining from the half dollar, but she 
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scene which presented itself struck me with sur- 
: ‘prise and disgust; 9 good housekeeper would 
have been horrified at one glance. 
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assured me that the coffee had cost “just fifty 
cints intirely.” 

There was a coffee grinder in the kitchen, and 
into this Peggy poured the coffee, and went 
through the process of trituration. Evidently 
this was no easy thing to do, for her ronnd face 
presented as many different phases as the focus 
of a kaleidoscope. At length it was over. 
Peggy, flushed, and perspiring, with her arms 
akimbo, was waiting for further orders. I was 
saddly puzzled, but it would not do to seem so. 
I courageously told her to put the compound to 
soak in cold water, and afterwards boil it over 
the fire. 

A little in doubt as to the means of my exper- 
iment, I returned to the parlor, and passing be- 
fore the fall length mirror, I saw with dismay 
that nearly half of one side of the skirt of my 
robe was deluged in soot, and at the same time, 
dripping with partially congealed gravy! The 
kitchen was no place for the display of fine 
clothes; I had learned that. I had barely 
changed my dress, and made myself decent, when 
John retarned in season for a half hour’s conver- 
sation before dinner. I hastened to tell him that 
I had lectured Peggy, and set things to rights. 
He kissed me raptarously, and called me his 
little domestic treasure! Poor John! 

Dinner was announced. Peggy bore in the 
coffee with an air of triumph. I poured out a 
cupful for John, but at first sight of the “ wishy 
washy” looking beverage, my hopes sunk. He 
sugared and creamed it, put the cup to his lips 
and tasted the contents. <A taste was sufficient. 
The remainder went into the slop bowl. 

“ Good gracious, Peggy !” cried he, “ what do 
you call this particular beverage which graces 
our table to-day? It’s a new invention, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt’s the misthress’ own coffee,” exclaimed 
Peggy, putting herself on the defensive instantly, 
“and good as new wine! Iligant coffee it is!” 

John made no reply—for a hungry man he 
was very considerate—but ealled for a glass of 
water, which, when brought, contained more par- 
ticles of floating dust than ever a dowble-lensed 
microscope revealed of animalcule. The whole 
dinner was a failure. The potatoes were watery, 
the steak a perfect cinder, the chickenscame to 
the table with their heads and feet on, the om- 
elette was spiced with particles of egg shell, and 
the fruit pudding was a nondescript article, 
which might have been mistaken for almost any- 
thing save the edible it was represented to be. 

John gave utterance to a prolonged whistle, 
rose from the table with a sharp appetite, and 
left me without his usual kiss. And I went up 
stairs and indulged in a violent waste of tears. 
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I should have wept more, but the disorderly con- 
dition of those chambers made weeping in them 
ridiculous, instead of romantic. Whoever heard 
of a heroine pouring out her grief in a room 
where the bed was turned topsy turvy, and the 
carpet an inch deep in dirt ¢ 

Ann, the chambermaid, was the most shiftless 
of all human creatures! The beds were rarely 
made till night ; sweeping was an institution un- 
known in the regions under her supervision, and 
as for filling the pitchers, she declared that cere- 
mony all a waste of time—“ folks might wash to 
the sink, for what she cared.” 

If I reprimanded her, she would grow very 
red in the face, and advance toward me in a par- 
ticularly unpleasant manner, with her arms bran- 
dished, and her chest thrown out, displaying her 
muscle. And in this attitude she would hasten 
to assure me “ that she didn’t come from Hing~- 
land to be hinsulted by nobody! Her mother 
was first cousin to the butler of the Duke of 
Dunbarton, .and she only lived out for the curi- 
osity of it. And in all the families where she 
had had the honor of residing, she had never 
before had a mistress what was continually pok- 
ing her nose hinto haffairs that didn’t concern 
her! She should certainly give notice, if I 
wasn’t careful.” 

And so she kept me in fear, for I thought that 
a bad servant was better than none ; and as al- 
most every one of my acquaintance complained 
of her troubles with the “worthless tribe,” I 
naturally enough coneluded that all servants were 
alike full of evil, and insusceptible of receiving 
good. 

All at onee Peggy broached a new idea. We 
had “ waste” enough to feed a pig “ illigantly,’” 
she said, and her cousin, Mrs. O’Donnelly, had’ 
a jewel of a one thatshe would sell for the sum of 
five dollars! Peggy urged her plan with so much 
enthusiasm, and dwelt on the delight she should 
take in attending to his pigship’s wants with such 
charming ardor, that I began to think favorably 
of the proposed addition to our establishment, 
and spoke to John about it. He laughed at my 
earnestness, but confessed himself somewhat 
dubious as to the expediency of the thing. 
However, he said Peggy and I might do as we 
liked ; and piggy was purchased the next day, 
and installed in a stye at the extreme end of the 
back yard. And by this stye Peggy spent the 
larger part of her time, talking to her favorite in 
her rich brogue, and explaining to his listening ear 
the enormity of the crime it was for him “ to root’ 
his vittles out of his beautiful trough.” 

One Saturday morning, John éaid to me, be- 


fore going to the store : 


| 
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“ Hattie, my mother used to have baked beans 

on Sunday mornings; do you think you could 

manage to get them up ?” 

Itold him I didn’t know, but I couldtry. I 
consulted my cook book, but that authority was 
silent on the subject of beans. I applied to 
Peggy, but she knew nothing about it at all, at 
all. If I wanted outlandish dishes, I must cook 
’em myself. She had been brought up like a 
leddy in her own father’s house, and never did a 
stroke of work till she came to Ameriky! 
Beans indeed ! 

I had a sort of an impression that pork was 
necessary to the perfection of baked beans, but 
how either ingredient was to be prepared was to 
me a profound mystery. I took some time, all 
to myself, for consideration. Baked beans, why 
they must be haked like anything else, and the 
pork must be baked with them. How stupid of 
me not to have known at once ! 

Peggy was my willing assistant. She fished 
the pork from the barrel, and brought the beans 
from the produce store, and I rolled up my 
sleeves, and prepared them for the oven, which 
was heated toa white heat. I put beans and 
pork, after washing clean, in a broad earthen 
platter, and having consigned the precious cargo 
to the oven, I returned to my embroidery in the 
sitting-room. Somehow I could not keep those 
beans out of my mind. They were so hard, 
how could they ever cook through? And how 
long ought they to remain in the oven? And 
would they suit John at last ? 

I was revolving these questions over in my 
mind, when suddenly one of the most singular 
sounds I had ever heard burst on my ear, fol- 
lowed by a hundred other sounds of the same 
ilk. It was a mingling of cracking, sizzling and 
hissing, and proceeded from the kitchen. A 
piercing scream from Peggy caused me to fling 
aside my work, and to descend to the lower re- 
gions with all haste. Peggy was not visible. I 
called her name long and loudly, but received no 
answer. The ominous sizzling still filled the 
kitchen. I gazed around in half defiant alarm. 
Presently, there was a deafening explosion, and 
then quiet ensued. I thought I could trace this 
last manifestation to the oven, and with a trem- 
bling hand I threw open the door. Reader, 
judge of my surprise at the sight which met my 
eye! 

Every single one of my beans had hopped out 
of the dish, and splitting open, were now lying 
on the bottom of the oven sputtering and hissing 
like so many little steam engines. The pork, in 
solitary grandeur, was crisping all by itself—the 
platter having become two platters, or rather two 
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pieces of one platter. I ran to the door, and 
called at the top of my voice for Peggy. 

“Here,mum!” The response was mellowed 
by the distance, and casting my eyes around, I 
spied my worthy cook perched on the top of the 
stye where our pig was wont to repose at night. 
She was pale as a ghost, and her faded blue eyes 
bore strong relationship to saucers in size. 

“ Come down quick !” said I. “I want you 
this moment.” 

“ Shure, mum, and ye’d not be afther murther- 
ing a poor girl as has neither kith nor kin in 
Ameriky nor out of it? I'd do anything to 
oblige the likes of yees, but niver ask me to inter 
that kitchen again! The divil and all his imps 
is there! And it’s snappping and snarling mad, 
they be! Och hone! Bad indade was the day 
whin I bade adieu to swate Ireland !” 

“Come into the house!” I cried, sharply. 
“The noise you heard was the beans in the 
oven !” 

“Och, now, wasit, misthress, darlint? Shure, 
and I niver knowed before that banes was live 
annermils. No wonder they hissed, now, poor 
jewels! it’s not pleasant to be roasted alive at all, 
at all.” 

Peggy hastened down from her refuge, and to- 
gether we cleared away the remains of the ship- 
wreck, and John got no beans on Sunday; 
neither did he ever know that we had made the 
experiment of baking any dry. 

Ann, my chambermaid, grew worse and worse. 
She was indolent and filthy, and so insolent that 
I dreaded to come in contact with her in any 
way. She had a train of beaux around her, and 
with one or the other of these worthless fellows 
she was out almost every évening. A single 
word of remonstrance from me would elicit a 
torrent of abuse, and at last I despaired, and 
allowed her to go on in her own way. 

She had the habit, too, of purloining little 
articles of jewelry from my drawers, and though 
I was well assured of her culpability, it did no 
good to accuse her of the theft, as she angrily de- 
nied all knowledge of the missing property, thus 
adding falsehood to larceny. 

John knew nothing of my trials—he had 
enough of his own, poor fellow! with his ill- 
arranged house, and his miserable meals. I used 
to absolutely shudder when he spoke of bringing 
home a friend to dinner, for I was never sure 
that the dinner would be eatable, or the table set 
fit for a decent person to eat from. ’ 

Another thing troubled me greatly, though I 
was 80 ignorant of such matters that I did not 
know whether I had any reason for disquietude 
on this score or not. Groceries, and provisions 
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of all kinds, were used up in an astonishingly 
short *} ace of time. Barrels of flour and sugar 
followed each other to the land of nothingness 
in days, not weeks ; and the tea, coffee, rice, and 
sweetmeats went in the same ratio. I spoke to 
Peggy about it; she assured me that sugar al- 
ways kept growing less, whether it was touched 
or not; it “ avarpoorated,” she said, with a 
knowing shake of the head. 

But her confidence did not allay my suspic- 
ions. Several times I had noticed a dark cun- 
ning-looking Irishman, going out ‘of my area 
gate, carrying a basket with a strangely sus- 
picious appearing cover. One day I mentioned 
this to Peggy ; she flushed up with indignation. 

“That is the second cuzzin of mé father’s 
wife’s grand-darter, Mike Filligan, as honest a 
chap as ever drew breath—barring he’s nither 
chick nor child, and it’s not Peggy O’Torligan 
that would be afther denying to do abit of mend- 
ing for the poor sowl! I's all done in me spare 
minnits, ivery blissid stitch, what have yees to 
say aginst it?” 

Of course, I had nothing to say against this 
Christian grace of Peggy’s ; but I was not con- 
vinced. I did not fancy the looks of this same 
honest Mike. And one day, when I saw him 
coming towards the house, with that inevitable 
basket, I crept down stairs and secreted myself 
in a closet which adjoined the kitchen, and 
through the glazed door of which I could see 
what was going on in that region without being 
observed. Peggy met Mr. Filligan with a very 
cousinly greeting, and there ensued between them 
a little conversation about the mistress, by which 
it appeared that Mike was fearful of being dis- 
covered in his foraging tricks. Peggy reassured 
him, however, by the remark : 

“Set your heart at aise, Mikey, darlint, the 
misthress is an illigant soul! She knows no 
more about housekaping than a dumb shillaleh, 
and I jist have things me own way! Come down 
to the sullar, Mikey, dear, and while ye ate some 
preserves, I will tell ye all about the way she lets 
things go on.” 

It is a trae saying that listeners never hear 
good of themselves, but I forgave Peggy for the 
left-handed compliment, since I could not deny 
its applicability. As soon as the two conspira- 
tors had descended the cellar stairs, I stepped 
from my hiding-place, and secured the basket, 
which had been already filled by the charitable 
Peggy. I tugged it up stairs to my chamber, 
and examined the contents at leisure. A pack- 
age of tea, another of sugar, a half dozen sperm 
candles, a piece of cheese, some raisins, a mince 
pie, a small sack of flour, a preserve plate, and 


a couple of my silver spoons! These were what 
was disclosed by the removal of the basket 
cover. 
I said nothing to John of my discovery, but at 
the very first opportunity I gave Peggy a piece 
of my mind. She protested her innocence to the 
last ; declared Mike “the thafe ot the wourrld,” 
and persisted in informing me that she was as 
guiltless as an “ unborn babby.” 

and Ann could never exactly agree, 
and one day, while they were cleaning the dining- 
room, Ann dusting, and Peggy mopping the 
floor, warfare broke out between them. Ann 
taunted Peggy with being an Irish bog-trotter, 
and Peggy retorted by charging Ann with hav- 
ing encouraged the addresses of one Tom 
Bernegat, who got drunk and broke the 
peace. 

From the sitting-room I heard the whole 
colloquy, and arrived at the dining-room door 
just in time to see the “action.” Ann bran- 
dished her duster, Peggy her mop-handle. Inthe 
melee they knocked my best china teapot off the 
table, breaking it into fragments; fractured a 
fifty-dollar chandelier beyond hope of redemp- 
tion, and smashed in the lower part of a window. 
Peggy’s luxuriant auburn hair came out by hand- 
fuls, and Ann’s black locks were scattered over 
the floor in the wildest confusion. Thoroughly 
alarmed, I ran to the door, and called in a police- 
man, who came very near getting his head broken 
in quelling the tumuly. The poor fellow carried 
a black eye where Ann’s duster lodged, for a 
month afterwards. 

John had to be informed of this occurrence, 
and the consequence was, he paid Ann her wages 
and dismissed her on the spot. The intelligence 
office was our sole resource, and from this a girl 
came to us whose tawdry finery surpassed any- 
thing I had ever seen. Angeline DeVose was 
her name, and her pretensions were even more 
startling than her name. There was nothing in 
the house good enough for her. She must be 
shown the chambers, complained that the water 
was not brought into them by pipes, and ex- 
pressed herself exceedingly loath to live in a 
family the master of which did not keep a car- 
riage. She must have her Sundays, and 
Wednesday afternoons to herself, and if she 
wanted to entertain a select party of friends in 
the back parlor at any time, she should claim the 
right to do so. Itook her on trial, and « trial it 
was, I assure you. 

In the meantime, affairs in the kitchen grew — 
worse than ever. Peggy knew that I was un- 
qualified for a mistress, and she did not hesitate 
to take advantage of it. Johfi’s meals were 
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mostly eaten at a restaurant, and I sent to the 
confectioner’s for half my food. My life was 
very wretched. My husband was still kind and 
indulgent towards me, but I saw that he was 
disappointed in me, and the knowledge made me 
most unhappy. I was almost ready to declare 
myself weary of life—nothing but my earnest 
love for John kept me from despair. 

Angeline was a coquette, and her evening 

“re-unions” were great affairs, lighted with gas, 
and warmed at our expense. Moreover, she 
took amazingly to the wines and brandies in the 
cellar, and made up the beds in the most exe- 
crable manner. You might as well have sought 
sleep stretched lengthways on the back of a 
camel, as in a bed made up by my new chamber- 
maid. 
As for Peggy, her time was chiefly devoted to 
the pig, which throve finely. He was her prin- 
cipal object of admiration, and her confidential 
friend—“ a dale of company,” she said. And 
by-and-by, to my unmitigated horror, she ad- 
mitted his pigship to the kitchen! I remon- 
strated, she flew into a passion, pronounced the 
pig good society enough for anybody, and threat- 
ened to give notice if her favorite was denied the 
entree Of the house, I reprimanded her for her 
abominable cookery ; she observed that I might 
do it myself if I thought I was the more capable. 
“Folks that didn’t know nothing themselves 
shouldn’t find fault with other folks that know a 
great deal more,” she said I acknowledged the 
wisdom of the remark, and was silenced. 

One morning I went down to the kitchen to 
give some orders about dinner, and on opening 
the door what a tableau presented itself to my 
astonished gaze! Peggy, sitting in her arm- 
chair, with a smile of intense satisfaction on her 
rubicund face, watching piggy, who, with his long 
nose inserted in my china soup tureen, was im- 
bibing the turtle soup that was left of yesterday’s 
dinner! The sight was too much for my equan- 
imity. I was always particularly afraid of a 
hog, but now all fear was swallowed up in anger. 
I seized a mortar pestle, and made at the beast 
with all the energy I could master. Piggy’s 
temper was none of the sweetest, and this insult 
to his dignity was resented with true swinish 
“grit.” With wide open mouth, he sidled to- 
wards me, uttering an angry growl that made 
my hair start up in terror. I bounded to the top 
of the kitchen table, unmindful of the fact that 
it was covered with hot pumpkin pies, and there, 
armed with my pestle, I prepared myself to en- 
dure a siege. Peggy, impudent thing, made no 
effort to quell the passion of her pet, but instead, 
she cheered him 6n, clapping her hands, crying : 
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“ That’s the jewel of a pig! Niver say dic! 
Fight for your rights, mourveen !” And it really 
seemed as if the pig comprehended her mean- 
ing, for more decidedly hostile demonstrations 
than his I had never encountered. Just as I was 
on the point of fainting from sheer terror, John 
suddenly appeared on the scene. Never was the 
bearer of a white flag welcomed by a beleagured 
city with more joy than I weleomed John! He 
understood matters at a glance, and unceremo- 
niously kicked piggy out of doors, and was 
about doing the same for Peggy, when my voice 
for deliverance drew his attention. He took me 
down from the table, carried me up stairs to my 
chamber, and locked mein. A half hour after- 
wards he returned to say : 

“There, Hattie, your troubles with Peggy and 
piggy are ended. Her I have sent out to seek 
her fortune; him I have sent to the butcher.” 

After that we had several cooks. There was 
Catharine, and Bridget, and Sally, and Betty, all 
of them quite as stupid as poor Peggy, and caus 
ing us untold trouble. 

Angeline, my chambermaid, was a mere 
cipher, so far as work was concerned. She pre- 
tended to be subject to a heart complaint, for 
which she was in the habit of taking a cordial, 
and the “ cordial” in question smelled astonish- 
ingly like gin. And it was by no means a rare 
occurrence that my chambermaid was so far in- 
toxicated as to make up the beds with the feather 
ticks and mattresses above the sheets and coun- 
terpanes, and the pillows piled up in a heap at 
the foot. She frequently became so oblivious of 
propriety as to greet our guests with hearty hand 
shakings, and warm inquiries after the health of 
their families, a proceeding which was as amus- 
ing to them as it was mortifying to me. 

Judge Wallace, a very proper, dignified old 
bachelor, was my husband’s particular friend, 
and often dropped in of an evening for a game 
of chess, and a little social conversation. One 
evening when Angeline had taken rather a larger 
dose of cordial than usual, there was a ring at the 
street door, which she generally attended. I was 
coming down the hall stairs, and witnessed all 
that followed. My model maid staggered to the 
door, which she opened hastily, and disclosed the 
portly figure of the judge standing on the thresh- 
old. The girl uttered a shriek of pleased sur- 
prise, and without more ado, flung her arms 
around the neck of the stately visitor, and be- 
stowed upon him a hearty smack, crying out at 
the same time : 

“Q, Tim Marphy, if this aint a ’greeable sur- 
prise! Ithoaght you wasin York. Come right 
into the parlor, dear, the back parlor, there’s a — 
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splendid fire there, and plenty of lemonade in the 
corner closet!” . 
Angeline had evideritly mistakén the fudge for 
Tim Murphy, one of her specially favored ad- 
mirers. Never shall I forget the expression that 
dwelt on the august countenance of the judge. 
It was a study fora painter. He shook her off 
with the same lofty contempt that he would have 
manifested for a viper, and strode past into the 
parlor, where in dignified embarrassment he 
flung himself into an arm-chair, without observ- 
ing that it contained my superb papier mache 
work basket, and an exquisite card rack of gold 
wire that I was engaged in constructing. Of 
course, both the elegant trifles were ruined, and 
the judge’s sense of propriety had received a 
shock from which he never fully recovered. I 
talked to Angeline about her odious conduct, 
and when fully satisfied that the gentleman she 


had treated so unceremoniously was Judge Wal- 
lace, her disgust was stronger even than his had 
been. 


“To be shore!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Well, who 
ever? I thought for certain it was my dear 
friend, Tim Murphy, as fine a lad as ever was 
raised! If I'd known it was that doughfaced 
old curmudgeon, I’d sooner have kissed the 
chimney sweeper !”” 

Angeline had another habit exceedingly detri- 
mental to good taste and order, that of hiding 
all kinds of articles under the cushions of chairs 


and sofas, and behind bureaus, etc., when required 
to put the rooms to rights. I remember on one 
occasion, when we had quite a large and genteel 
company of guests, that one of them unfortu- 
nately displaced the sofa cushion, and it fell to 
the floor, while from its folds out rolled a loat of 
bread and a cold chicken, out in the midst of the 
company, greatly to the amusement of some and 
the disgust of others. Those edibles had been 
intended by my chamber-maid for a little private 
feast of her own, but probably she was likely to 
be discovered in the mischief, and had hidden 
them under the cushion to prevent detection, 
The New Year was approaching, and John 
and I had received an invitation to agrand party 
at the mansion of General B——., one of the 
most aristocratic gentlemen in the city, I hada 
new dress made for the occasion, and a magnifi- 
cent thing it was. White moire antique, with 
falls of rich black lace, caught up by bouillons of 
crimson velvet. A parure of diamonds pre- 
sented by my father, was to be worn with this 
dress, and I was well satisfied that my appear- 
ance at the important soiree would be surpassed 
by none. John was delighted with the effect of 
my dress, and particularly jubilant over the sen- 
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I had made my husband a wretchedly bad wife, 
but he never complained, and was as proud of 
my personal charms as before our marriage. 
The night before the party there was to be a 
concert, to which John was very anxious I should 
go, the principal performer being a favorite of 
his, and we left home quite early, Angeline and 
Judy the cook remaining to keep house; but 
owing to the sudden illness of the basso, the én- 
tertainment was postponed, and we returned 
home fully two hours earlier than we had antici- 
pated. The back parlor was one blaze of light, 
and sounds of laughter and merriment issued 
therefrom, and reached us atthe hall door. John 
entered by the aid of the latch key, and while he 
was taking off his overcoat, I hastened to the 
door of the back parlor, and peeped into the 


room. 

There on the sofa sat Angeline, arrayed in my 
beautiful moire antique, diamonds and all, and by 
her side lounged the identical Tim Murphy, with 
atray of molasses candy on his knees, from 
which he was feeding his companion, with small 
regard to the dripping of the syrup over my 
splendid dress. I should not have been a wo- 
man if I could have looked on this sight with 
composure. I stirieked in dismay. John flew 
to the spot. Angeline turned to flee up stairs, 
but catching her foot in one of the lace flounces 
she stumbled and fell, completely ruining the 
lower flounce, and bursting out every separate 
seam of the waist! I burst into tears; Tim 
Murphy jumped out of a back window, and 
Angeline went off in one of her paroxysms. 

The consequence was what might have been 
expected. My chamber-maid was discharged the 
next morning, and Judy received her “ walking 
papers” at the same time. When they were 
gone, John drew me down by his side, and talked 
to me very candidly. He proposed that we 
should break up housekeepigg, rent the house, 
and board out. He thought, that under existing 
circumstances, it was the best thing we could 
do. 
But I had not lain awake all the previous 
night for nothing. I, too, had formed a plan, 
and with its formation, all the native energy of 
my character had come back to me. I hada 
worthy aunt living some fifty miles back in the 
country, a practical, sensible, old-fashioned wo- 
man, whom I had hitherto ignored because she 
believed in labor, and despised indolence. To 
her I would now go, and confessing all my sins 
and short-comings, throw myself on her mercy, 
and learn to work! I told all this to John, and 
before I had half finished, he canght me in his 
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arms, and fairly danced about the room for 


“ My true, noble wife,”” he exclaimed, admir- 
ingly, “thank Heaven that you see life at last 
as it is !—real and earnest—practical, not theo- 
retical. I do not want to make a drudge of my 
wife, but if she could only direct her servants, 
and order her household, how very happy I 
should be.” ; 

Well, reader, we did not go to the party that 
night, for my dress was unpresentable, and I had 
neither time nor inclination to purchase another. 
But the ensuing morning saw John and I en 
route for Millville, the residence of Aunt Lucy, 
by whom we were received with so cordial a wel- 
come that the tears of shame came to my eyes 
when I remembered how long I had neglected 
this excellent woman. She entered into my 
project for reform with a hearty zeal, which in 
due season proclaimed its legitimate effects. 

I learned the science of housekeeping. It was 
a hard and weary task, and cost me many an 
ache and pain, besides innumerable blisters, con- 
tusions and calluses but through much tribula- 
tion my object was accomplished. And at the 
end of a year, John and I again undertook house- 
keeping. We had three servants, all of them 
quite as refractory as Ann or Peggy, but they 
had a mistress who was capable of directing their 
efforts, and who was not alarmed by their threats 
of “ giving notice,” because she knew that, if 
necessary, she could provide for the wants of her 
household with her own hands. And, in clos- 
ing, permit me to say to all young ladies contem- 


plating marriage, don’t do it until you have 


learned to superintend a household. 


BNEMIES. 
Have enemies? Go straight on and mind 
them ~ the th, walk 
around them and 


, who was 
surrounded by enemies, used to remark: ‘‘ They 
are sparks which, if you do not blow, will go out 
of themselves.” Let this be your feeling, while 
endeavoring to live down the scandal of those 
who are bitter against you. If you stop to dis- 
pute, you do but as they desire, and open the 
way for more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk— 
there will be but te-action, if you perform 
duty, and hundreds who 
you, will flock to you and acknowledge their error. 


Sorrow 
us truths just as the night 


THE MEXICAN LOVER, 
From the Note-Book of an American Officer. 


BY LT. FRANK JAMESON. 


Tus heat of the day was almost insufferable. 
There was not the vestige of a cloud in the 
heavens, to shield it from the fierce rays of the 
burning tropical sun ; and the faint breeze which 
came slowly and languidly from the mountains, 
was more an aggravation than otherwise. Fa- 
tigued by the long gallop of the morning, the 
troop was proceeding with broken ranks, at a 
leisurely pace; and its leader, myself, having 
gained a hundred yards upon it, was taking the 
opportunity for a few moments’ rest and shade, 
beneath a roadside palm. 

Our present duty was the most harassing that 
our mounted soldiers were called upon to per- 
form, during the war. A band of guerillas had 
for some time hung upon the flank of the army, 
upon its march, rendering itself as obnoxious to 
the natives, by its plunderings and rapacities, as 
to our own forces, by its annoyances. My troop 
had been detailed early in the morning, to scour 
the country in search of the depredators ; and, 
if possible, to bring them to a decisive engage- 
ment. The first part of our task had thus far 
been performed; the second was not so easily 
accomplished. Although in the saddle since 
daylight, we had found nothing of the marauders ; 
and, with the natural flagging of energy, I was 
about to order a halt, when the incident occurred 
which I commenced to describe. 

The troop had arrived opposite the tree under 
which I was reclining, while my horse cropped 
the grass beyond ; when a wild tumult of voices, 
followed by the discharge of carbines, and a 
thrilling female shriek, came in quick succession 
to our ears. To spring to my saddle was the 
work of an instant; and ordering the troop to 
close up behind me, I started in a rapid trot down 
the road. ~* 

“The guerillas! the guerillas!” ran from lip 
to lip; and the eager looks and nervous rattling 
of bridles and holsters spoke of the excitement 
which the name aroused. 

The thick growth of shrubbery upon our left 
indicated our proximity to a villa; and a repeti- 
tion of the ominous sounds which had at first 
greeted us, assured me that violence was being 
done to its occupants. 

“ Forward!” was my excited command ; and 
the word went from rank to rank in wild repeti. 
tion. A gate, tora from ite fastenings, lay in the 


. 

: spite. A man who has no enemies, is seldom 

good for anything—he is made of that kind of 
material which is so easily worked that every one 

hasahand in it. A sterling character—one who 

thinks for himself, and speaks what he thinks, is 
always sure to have enemies. They are as ne- 
cessary to him as fresh air; they keep him alive 


road ; and spurring up the avenue of palms into 
which it had opened, we swept in upon such a 
scene of violence as I never wish to witness 


A pleasant verandahed country house was em- 
bowered among the trees, completely hidden 
from view from the road; and around this, the 
guerillas had dismounted, and were now engaged 
in their nefarious work. Several of them were 
trying to fire the house ; more were stripping the 
ornaments and valuables from the dead bodies of 
the household (as I supposed), whom their mur- 
derous volleys had slain ; while, in the centre of 
the scene, a dozen of the ruffianly savages were 
assisting their leader in tearing a beautiful Mexi- 
can girl, who struggled wildly in their grasp, 
from a wounded youth over whom she bent in 
tearful solicitude. 

Such was the aspect of affairs, as we gained 
the spot. With a startling hurrah, we bore 
down upon the terrified and flying ladrones, 
sabreing and pistolling right and left. Their rout 
was instant and complete; full half were slain 
outright, more were forced to surrender; and 
what few were able to gain their horses and fly, 
were closely pursued by a number of my troop. 
The leader of the band—a ferocious, brutal-ap- 
pearing ruffian—had fallen at our first discharge, 
and now lay close to the wounded youth whom I 
have mentioned, a look of baffled rage distorting 
his dead features. 

A brief examination of the house and its sur- 
roundings showed that all of the household, save 
these two, had been slain; and their bodies were 
scattered where the guerillas had left them, around 
the yard. The wounded youth still lay where he 
had been struck down; and I discovered, to my 
astonishment and regret, upon approaching, 
that he was an American, and one, who, as an 
attache of our colonel, had commanded general 
love and esteem, from the boyish frankness and 
affection of his heart. But his moments were 
evidently now numbered ; a ghastly wound trav- 
ersed his temple, and he seemed insensible of 
all that was passing around him. 

From him, my eyes turned to the beautiful 
Mexican. She had thrown herself upon the 
ground by his side, after being released from the 
hands of the guerillas; and twining her bare 
arms around his neck, she passionately kissed 
him, again and again, her black hair sweeping 
over his pale, fair cheek. Her broken accents, as 
she implored him in what little of his own lan- 
guage she could command, to open his eyes and 
speak to her, would have acquainted me with the 
story of the fearful scene, even had I not sur- 
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ly been a discarded lover of the well-nigh frantic 
girl; and maddened with jealousy, he had at- 
tempted to gratify his revenge, and abduct the 
maiden, by one bold stroke. In the first he had 
succeeded too well; the second, our timely arri- 
val had prevented. 

Our surgeon was, during this time, examining 
the pulse of the youth; and as he rose from his 
hopeless task, the girl turned upon him an ap- 
pealing look of dispair. The surgeon sorrow- 
fully shook his head. 

“ He is already dead!” was his reply. 

I have seen deep and powerful grief; but nev- 
er such as that simple announcement called forth. 
In its first wild tumult, she cast herself upon the 
dead body of her lover, and besought him to 
come back to life ; and then, as the first paroxysm 
passed, she sat motionless by him, the picture of 
despairing grief, holding his hands in hers, her 
eyes riveted upon his face, while bitter tears 
coursed rapidly down her own. 

“T could have borne it that they should die,” 
she murmured in Mexican, and her eyes were 
turned for the first time to the bodies of her -kin 
dred ; “but Paul, dear Paul—O God, let me die, 
too!” 

A rush of blood from her mouth interrupted 
her, and she fell forward upon the corpse of her 
lover. Surprised beyond measure, I raised her 
up ;. and, horrified at the conviction, discovered 
that she, too, was dead ! 

The mystery, however, if such it could be call- 
ed, was quickly solved. The devoted girl had 
herself received a mortal wound from the volley 
of the guerillas; but overpowering anxiety for 
the fate of her lover had prevented her from be- 
traying its effects, or even from knowing it her- 
self, until the moment of her death. 

We buried them in one grave, sadly and sol- 
emnly ; and after also interring the other victims 
of the guerillas’ foray, we resumed our saddles, 
and, with our prisoners took the road upon our > 
return to the main army. ; 


TIME AND BTERNITY. 

Thé following anecdote, illustrative of the 
character cf the late Ji Parsons, is, both in 
thought and language, sublime. A gentleman, 
by the name of Time, had been concerned in a 
duel, when the ball of his ist struck his 
watch and remained there. saved his life. 
The watch was afterwards exhibited, with the . 
ball remaining in it, in a company where Judge 
Parsons was It was observed, by sever- 
al, that it was a valuable watch. “ Yes,” said 
Parsons, “‘very excellent, it has kept Time from - 


> 


The dead are im cut into the earth; the 


mised it before. ‘The guerilla leader had evident- 


living, images “upon it. ‘ 
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. GOD EEEP MY MEMORY GREEN! 
A BALDAD. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN Pivrs. 


There may be future hours of bliss, 
Which fancy now portends, 


Yet here, where life has passed away 
With flying feet, I ween— 

Where love's wild power has witched the hour, 
God keep my memory green! 


In other lands, in later days, 
When dies the spectral past, 

While still my longing, lingering gate, 
Thence backward shall be cast 

To haunts where erst I loved to dwell, 
{To graves that lie between!) 

One heartfelt prayer shall fill the air— 
God keep my memory green! 

©, welcome thrice, eternal rest, 

Draw near, life’s final wane, 

When to our mother’s sheltering breast 
Her child returns again! 

Wo heraldry need vaunt my name, 
My grave might lie unseen, 

Could this wild will one spirit thrill— 
God keep my memory green! 


RETRIBUTION. 


BY DR. C. L. FENTON, 


My mother dying when I was a wee thing, 
and my father having gone down to the depths 
of the sea in his own ship when I was only five 
years old, I was taken and cared for by my moth- 
er’s younger sister. Auntie—I never called her 
by any other name, and never shall, I presume— 
lived at Linden, a little village on the banks of 
the Mercer. I remember the. first strange sense 
of quiet and stillness, so unlike the gratmg and 
rattle in the midst of which I was born, as though 
it were yesterday, though many, many years 
have rolled between that experience and to-day. 

Auntie lived with her grandtather in a litéle 
brown house jast beyond the grove of oaks, 
through which, when the leaves began to fall, 
flashing of a silver something would strike against 
the cottage windows on shining afternoons as the 
sun sank towards his rest beyond the river. 

The village lay a little to the right of us; so 
that auntie, “‘grandpa”—I was to call him 
“grandpa ” alwaye—and I, were just one side of 
that quiet cluster of men, women and chiliren. 
How clearly at dusk, came the tinkle. of cow- 
bells on the still air! The erickets im the grass 


under the moonlight, the baying of the dogs in 
the distance, and the drowsy hum of the stone 
flour-mill, a half mile away, fell on the ear, defin- 
able as the clear outlines of a prairie horizon fall 
upon the eye. I liked it; in beautiful contrast 
to that confused rush and rattle of the city, where 
individuality of sound is lost in noisy chaos. 

I was happy in. my home; and I am sure that 
auntie loved to have me with her, if my child. 
hood whims did sometimes cause her trouble and 
anxious care, She used to fold me in her arms 
at night, just as I can imagine an own mother 
would have done, and, rocking me, sing nursery 
songs and tell the pleasantest stories. Grandpa 
petted me, too. He put his great rough hand on 
my head when he prayed at night, and followed 
his every amen with a kiss. He was very noble, 
large, and not much bent by the weight of the 
years his shoulders bore. I remember particu- 
larly the snowy whiteness of his hair. It does 
not seem to me to have been gray, but pure, un- 
mingled white. Nor was it wanting in luxuri- 
ance, for when he ran his fingers under it, as he 
would do when thoughtful, almost the whole of 
his great hand would be hidden. 

One other memory is very vivid. His cane. 
It was not remarkable in its size or workmanship, 
but the top of it, a sort of enlargement of the 
same material, was so smooth and glossy! , I 
think I never passed that cane—it stood behind 
the kitchen door—without stopping and gazing 
at it, with my hands folded reverently. The top 
was so smooth and shining! And yet the hand 
had worn away the wood until every fibre was 
visible like the blue veins of the sick, I was 
reverential. Not caring to handle it, I would 
stand a long time with my hands clasped behind 
me, looking at it and thinking about grandpa. 

He had had a fall one day, and the cane had 
been broken under his weight. The fall was not 
a serious one in its results, but when they brought 
him home the broken cane was forgotten, and 
they sent me for it. I picked it up with the old 
feeling of curious reverence, and loitered a mo- 
ment, looking again at the shining knob. At 
that instant a man bounded over the fence from 
the grove near me. Seeing me, he stopped, gaz- 
ed a moment, turned round, walked away a few 
steps, turned towards me again and began to ap- 
proach, I do not think I was a timid child, but 
there was something vagebond ia his air, which 
touched my childish fear,’and dropping the frag- 
ment of grandpa’s cane, I ran away. 1 form no 
clear picture of the man or his dress. I saw on- 
ly that he was haggard, wild, rough, ragged and 
frightful. Afterwards a man was sent for the 
cane ; but it was not to be found. 
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And skies more genial than this 

May shelter kindlier friends. 


Some six months after, one of the neighbors 
was just in the edge of the forest shooting 
pigeons. Peering stealthily through the trunks 
and branches of trees in search of game, he no- 
ticed the figure of a man standing with folded 
arms against a tree at a little distance. The 
man was barefoot, with gray pantaloons and a 
red shirt, one sleeve of which was gone, reveal- 
ing a brown but slender arm. A flock of pigeons 
settled in an adjacent tree-top, and the gun of 
the hunter woke the echoes. The man bounded 
as the deer bound when touched by a rifle ball, 
and ran, almost as fleetly, into the thicket, The 
apparition was the subject of many guesses and 
some gossip. I remember that it was thought 
to be the same as had frightened me. 

A year had gone by, and the mysterious vaga- 
bond was quite forgotten, when one morning, be- 
fore day, as some of the villagers were passing 
the churchyard they distinctly heard the clink of 
a spade among the clods and stones. 

Curious that the sexton should be at work thus 
early, and not having heard of any recent death, 
one of the men called out. The sounds ceased. 
He called again. No answer. On examination, 
it was found that in one corner of the church- 
yard a grave was partially excavated. The work 
was evidently done by an unaccustomed hand; 
and the spade which lay upon the mound, belong- 
ed to grandpa. 

The circumstance of the spade troubled grand- 
pa nota little. Indeed, the degree of attention 
given this apparition, combined with my previous 
experience, made me very curious; and in one 
of my visits to the churchyard—taken at high 
noon, you may be sure—I found a shred of silk, 
soiled, carefully folded and attached to a string 
like a child’s half dollar. For some reason, I 
could never bring myself to show that bit of silk, 
or tell that I had found it. And yet it seemed to 
me of value, familiar, as though I had seen it or 
its like before. 

After a while the excitement and interest died 
away. In the space of two or three years the 
circumstances were almost forgotten, the grave 
had long since been filled, and nothing had hap- 
pened to revive the old mystery. But one even- 
ing in autamn, a man lay in the edge of a grove 
that skirted the river, watching for a pair of 
ducks that were swimming hither and thither at 
a tantalizing distance from the shore. It was 
getting late, but he was persistent, and waited till 
the dusk had settled down upon the river, and 
the stars were beginning to glisten from the vil- 
lage windows. Splash went an object into the 
stream from behind a little bushy promontory. 
As it came into view, at a considerable distance, 


the gunner found it impossible to decide its na- 
ture; but reasoning in his eagerness that it was 
something to be shot at, he pulled trigger. The 
shot fell in a slant shower all about the object 
without arresting its progress. What was his dis- 
may to see it reach the opposite bank of the little 
stream, and emerging from the water in human 
shape, creep wearily up the bank. 

The next morning a farmer’s boy came into 
the village, breathless from a search for a stray 
heifer, with the tidings that he had just seen the 
“awfullest looking man with his head all bloody,’’ 
asleep in a tree-top. Half a dozen men turned 
out to investigate the matter, but either the boy 
was bewildered by his fright and unable to di- 
rect them to the spot, or the strange man had 
gone. The same evening there was a gentle tap 
at our own door; and when grandpa opened it, 
a rough-looking figure was stalking away. Grand- 
pa called to him, but making no reply the figure 
moved slowly on, opened the gate, closed it 
without turning, and moved at the same pace up 
the road. 

Upon this, the community was filled with the 
wildest stories. Apparitions in bed-chambers,. 
sounds from the churchyard, visions in the air on 
tempestuous nights—a thousand and one wild ra- 
mors ran through the towns-people and penetrat- 
ed the more scattered population, miles around. 
Grandpa became exceedingly nervous and fretful. 
It was as much as auntie could do to soothe him 
to anything like equanimity. He could give no 
reason for his uneasiness; only, as he said, he 
“ couldn’t help feeling flustrated.” 

Over the space of eleven or twelve years, be- 
ginning with my adventure in the woods, this 
restless apparition, at long intervals, haunted the 
people of our quiet village. It was pursued, 
searched for, discussed and belied many and 
many a time, and still it came to make its strange, 
brief visits; and still it went, to be gone till 
almost forgotten. 

We were sitting one day—auntie and I—un- 
der the orchard trees, netting, reading and talk- 
ing, when a sharp bound of my restless heart—it 
had been growing ungovernable lately—remind- 
ed me that I had something to tell her, some- 
thing thet must be told. Nothing saddening, or 
in the least fo be regretted, and yet something 
which produced a throbbing almost painful. 

“Auntie,” I said, “ I have a secret to tell you.” 

Then auntie, knowing intuitively what it was, 
crept close beside me on the grass, and winding | 
her dear arms about me, got the whole sweet 
story with only a word or two from me. When 
we had ceased talking, she lay a long time with 
her head on my shoulder and her eyes closed. =_ 
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“ Would you like to have me tell you about 
myself 

I had wondered many and many a time, that 
the most lovable woman I ever knew had not 
been sought and won. I had mused on the 
strange fact years ago, when I was only a little 
child. And this very afternoon as she sat read- 
ing to me, in that sweet, clear voice, her neat 
figure wrapped in a purple lawn, which swept 
away beyond her feet, her auburn curls falling 
upon the whitest of necks, her cheeks just tinted 
a little, her eyes kindling with thoughts of the 
page before her ; and all this, deepened by my 
long experience of her unvarying faithfulness, 
tact and sweetness, I had mused for the hun- 
dredth time upon the strange fact of her unwed- 
ded life. So I said, “yes, auntie,” with a kiss 
on her sweet lips ; and then she told me all. 

He was a dashing young man—was Henry. 
He took her little heart by storm when he came 
meteor-like within her orbit, before she had fairly 
put off girlhood and put on womanhood. She 
loved him, absorbingly, wildly. They were be- 
trothed. But auntie was young, and so the wed- 
ding was put, by careful friends, a long, long 
way ahead. In the meantime, Henry would busy 
himself in business, and would accumulate for 
the home to which he was by-and-by to take his 
little betrothed. 

The months of a year followed each other in 
rapid procession to the past. Henry was not far 
away—in a neighboring city. Auntie lived with 
her mother in the same brown house whose 
orchard was shading us to-day. Auntie was 
very happy—“ perfectly happy,” she said. 

Bat there came a little shadow from the city. 
It was rumored that Henry was wild. Auntie 
would save him from that by loving him all the 
more. Then there came a whisper that Henry 
had loved before, or had sought another hand. 
But auntie doubted it very much, wept over it a 
little, for it was hard to be a second, in appear- 
ance even, when her whole soul was given into 
his hand from her first thought of love. But 
she crowded down the feeling as unworthy, and 
was happy yet in his present devotion. 

“Careful friends searched it all out for her. 
And now she was told tenderly, tearfully, that 
this idol of her heart was unworthy of any wo- 
man’s love. Henry had won another little maid- 
en in another little village and left her to pine 
and perhaps die, for the latter prize by the banks 
ot the Mercer. 

Auntie suffered as women suffer who lose all 
ina breath. Traces of her great sorrow were 
yet left in a thoughtful brow and mien; yet I 
could never have guessed the whole truth, bat 


for the tremulous heaving of her breast and the 
quiver of excitement with which she recalled the 
dreadfal trial to picture it for me. 

Henry came to her ; and she calmly heard his 
own story. When he had finished, she put her 
hand in his, and said, deliberately but kindly : 

“ Henry, you were my first love. I gave you 
my very soul, because I thought you noble and 
true. When I heard that you were in danger 
from dissipation I loved you none the less, but 
thought I would throw my arms about you and 
hold you tight and save you. When I heard 
that you had first sought another, I wept, loving 
you still with the same devotion. But when I 
found that you had left a maiden’s heart to wither 
—a heart that you had won as you had won mine 
—wy love died, died in an instant. And now 
you may go. I shall never love you again.” 

From that time she had never heard of Henry. 
But Lucia, the little maiden whose life had been 
saddened by his desertion, had, strangely enough, 
fallen into her hands, and she had closed the 
eyes with the long lashes, and buried her in the 
churchyard, with flowers resting on her bosom 
and twined in her hair. 

“0, Miss Ina!” said Johnny Marion, run- 
ning in upon us with a countenance expressive of 
interest, wonder and excitement, “O, Miss Ina! 
they’ve found that strange man, that crazy man, 
dead, dead as he can be, right down by the spring 
there below the hill. And he had—he had 
‘Henry’ printed in blue ink on his arm; and 
father found a little picture in a belt around his 
body, and it looks like you—it does.” 

Auntie clasped me convulsively, and then was 
white and breathless for a long time. 

The body was buried from the cottage; and 
she went with it to the grave. When I left auntie 
a few months later, to solve the glowing problem 
of my own destiny, she was the same sweet, pure, 
cheerful, perfect woman that I had ever found 
her. 


INTOXICATION, 

The love of narcotics and intoxicating com- 
pounds is so universal, that it may almost count 
as an instinct. Every nation has it in a 
or lesser ; some in drink, some in snuff, 
but from the equator to the snow line it exists— 
a trifling in dress, according to the cli- 
mate, but always the same need, the same desire. 
Kings have decreed punishment on the secular 
side ; priests have anathematised on the spiritual ; 
Jaw-makers have sought to pluck out the habit, 
root and branch, from the people, but all to no 
good—man still goes on smoking, snuffing and 
chewing, putting an enemy into his mouth to 
steal away his brains, and finding immense satis- 
faction in a practice that makes him both an in- 
valid and a madman, and never quits him till it 
has laid him fairly in the grave. 


SING, SING, SING! 
A Tennysonian Parody to Cherry, a Canary Bird. 


BY WILLIE PABOR. 


Bing, sing, sing, 
In thy prison-home, my bird; 
And I would that thou couldst utter 
The songs that I once have heard. 


Is it well for the orphan child, 

That he sighs for the long-lost hours? 
Or well for the maiden mild, 

That she thinks of greenwood bowers? 


And the speeding hours go on 
To caves in the Lethean hill; 

But 0, for the sight of a vanished smile, 
And a voice forever still! 


Sing, sing, sing, 
On the perch in thy cage, O bird! 
But the tender words of a daylong dead 
May nevermore be heard. 


(onrarmat.] 


THE DOCTOR'S SUBJECT. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


“ Onw hundred dollars.” 

Doctor Metcalf made room for the young man 
at his desk, saying : 

“ Just sign your name there if you please sir, 
payable in six months.” 

“ It’s a heavy bill, doctor,” sad Harry Lane, 
hesitating a moment, with the pen between his 
fingers, ere he added his signature to the note. 

» “ Heavy bill? well, now I don’t know,” and 
Franklin Metcalf, M. D., tapped his foot rather 
impatiently upon his office floor and gazed ab- 
sently from the window. 

“A hundred dollars is earned more easily by 
you than by me, doctor,” said the young man, 
still hesitating. “I’ve had an unlucky year of it, 
and I haven’t made that amount in the last twelve 
months. Couldn’t you make it a little less ?” 

“ What, the bill ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Not a cent, Lane. Medicine costs—and my 
time is valuable. You would have my services, 
and you couldn’t expect the president of a medi- 
cal institute to practice for nothing.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Harry Lane, making 
an energetic dash upon the paper and writing 
his name in bold, heavy characters. ‘“ There, 
Doctor Metcalf, I only hope I'll be able to keep 
my word and make it good in the course of six 
months.” 


Doctor Metcalf folded the paper and placed it 
with others of like character in his desk. Harry 
Lane arose, buttoned his overcoat and put on his 
mittens. The surgeon paced the floor rapidly a 
few moments, and then advancing to where 
Harry Lane stood by the stove, he asked in a 
low tone: 

“ Are you in any haste, Lane ?” 

“ None in particular.” 

“Then sit down a moment—I want a word 
more with you.” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the young farmer, 
resuming his seat and tapping his fur overshoe 
with his riding whip. 

Doctor Metcalf drew his office chair close to 
where the young man sat and began : 

“ That account is one hundred dollars.” 

“ Yes, I understand that.” 

“ Let us enter into a little calculatioa—corn is 
twenty cents per bushel, it will take five hundred 
bushels of corn to pay this bill !” 

Harry Lane’s countenance looked quite 
desponding. 

* T sha’n’t raise half that amount of corn in all 
this year,” he said. “The season’s been unfa- 
vorable—the late rains did a good deal of dam- 
age, and the early frost blasted a considerable of 
the late planted.” 

“Well, then, we'll give up the corn—how 
about wheat ?” 

“ Will have scarcely enough for our own use.” 

“ Potatoes ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Pork?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“ Beef?” 

“ Have-only a yoke of oxen and a cow.” 

“ Look here, Lane,” said the surgeon in a low 
tone and confidential manner—“ that bill must be 

“T shall try and pay it, sir.” 

“ You’re an honest man I know, Lane—but 
it will be tough work, paying a hundred dollars 
in cash, or out of your scant yearly allowance of 
grain. I’ll make it easy for you.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Harry Lane, gratefully. 

“TI said make it easy for you—you can 
pay that debt in one night. Listen to me—I am 
in need of a subject !” 

Had a bombshell exploded at the young farm- 
er’s feet he could not have started up in greater 
surprise. 

“Tam no grave-robber, Doctor Metcalf,” he 
said, indignantly. 

“Look here, Lane, you are very unreasonable. 
' Science demands this. I have a class of students, 
who, in order to acquaint themselves with the 
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the contrary—” 


“Well, well, I don’t want to talk about it,” 


said Harry Lane, 


uneasily. 
“ No, you don’t want to talk about it, but J do. 
This forenoon a stranger was buried in the— 
graveyard —he was accidentally killed, he would 


make a good subject.” 


“Go to some one else if you want a grave- 
robber,” said Harry Lane, indignantly, rising to 


Peshapa you'll think better of my offer, Lane, 
after you think the matter over. Bring mea 
bedy to-night and I'll give you up your note. 
Should you bring one, come to the back door of 


the office, as I sleep here to-night.” 


“Good day, sir,” said Harry Lane, bowing 


himself out and closing the door. 


Doctor Metcalf threw himself into a chair and 
took up a note that lay on the table, It was 
written in a delicate female hand, and there were 


traces of tears upon it. The note rans follows: 


“Dear Frank :—Am ropped me 
in bed so I can just ws len 
ill and wish you would come to me; it is a 


shall Wiki Lane, who hag 
8 sen W 
dow Mor 


- Doctor Metcalf bowed his head upon the table 
with his fingers over his eyes, and when he with- 
drew his hands there were tears upon themn— 
tears, real genuine tears, and why? These were 
the pictures that passed like a panorama before 
him 


A happy home, father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, all there, he was the brother, Catherine was 
the sister. They were both children then. An- 


other picture—Thanksgiving night. Father and 
mother, and the brother returned from college. 
“ Where is Catherine ?” 


No answer. Only does the brother know that 
his sister is as one dead in the family. She had 
fied from her home with a man her parents de- 
spised, not because of his poverty, but for his 
vices, and yet that sister loved him notwithstand- 
ing all. 

Another picture—Father and mother dead, 
the son holding a high position before the world, 
the sister a drunkard’s wife, surrounded by half- 
starving, half-naked children—this was the pic- 


tare that brought tears to Doctor Metecalf's eyes, | 


he remembered that the miserable broken-hearted 
woman was the little sister Cathie, who used to 
be all in all to him. 


human frame perfectly, must have a subject for 
dissection. There is nothing wrong in this, on 


and wrapping himself well in furs and shawls— 
for the day was very severe—he set out for his 
sister’s miserable home, and arrived there after 
an hour’s hard driving. 

A girl of ten yeara came to the door in answer 
to his rap. She was a pretty child, with a pro- 
fusion of dark auburn hair, and blue eyes that 
looked so much as her mother’s used to. Little 
Johnnie sat before the cheerless fireplace, crying 
bitterly. He stopped and looked up as his un- 
cle entered, and seeing it was a stranger fled and 
took refuge beneath the miserable bedstead upon 
which his mother, a poor sad woman lay. The 
sick woman looked up gratefully and extended 
her thin hand. 

“T’m so glad you've come, Frank.” 

Doctor Metcalf looked around—misery, pov- 
erty, perfect wretchedness was written upon 
everything, 

“ Catherine,” he said, half impatiently, “have 
not you concluded to accept my offer yet ?” 

“And what is that?” 

“Don’t you remember? I told you as soon 
as you would leave that miserable—” 

“O; Frank !” 

“IT say he is a miserable wretch! vociferated 
the doctor, bringing his clenched fist down upon 
the bare pine table with a force like iron—* I say 
he is a miserable wretch, off on a spree now, I 
dare say, leaving these brate—” 

“O, Frank!” 

“ Well, I wont, if it hurts you, the children 
look likely enough, they take after you, Cathie.” 
“ They’re good children, Frank, and he’s good 
when he’s sober. There never was a better hus- 
band than George Morris was, until he went to 
drinking. Father and mother didn’t like him, I 
knew it was because he would tipple, but I never 
saw him drunk, and I didn’t believe he drank 
enough to hurt him.” 

The poor woman put her thin hands to her 
eyes and cried quietly. Doctor Metcalf looked 
this way and that in a troubled, half impatient 
manner. 

“And why don’t you leave him ?”’ he ques- 
tioned, at length. ‘‘I told you when I saw you 
before, that any time when you’d leave George 
Morris, and give me your sacred word you never 
would live with him again, I would take care of 
you and your children, but no, you want to re- 
form him, when you couldn’t do it any more 
than you couki turn the Mississippi river bottom 
side up.” 

The poor woman made no reply. 

“Say, Cathie?” he questioned. “ Consent, 


Doctor Metcalf called for his horse and cutter, 


let George Morris take his own course—let me 
} take care of you.” 


“And give him up?” 

Yes, let Satan take his own. George Morris 
is one of his surely, for nothing but a fiend could 
have a heart to do as he has done, and bring his 
family to such wretchedness.” 

“ But when he’s sober—” 

“QO, yes, when he’s sober, bat—” 

“ He is sometimes, Frank, and there never was 
a kinder, better man, but I can’t leave him. I 
promised never to leave him, whatever might 
come, nothing but death should divide us !”’ 

Doctor Metcalf arose impatiently, 

“ Then take your own course, Catherine, nev- 
er will I help you one cent while you live with 
George Morris !” 

After her brother was gone the poor woman 
called ‘her tittle danghtes Kate ker ‘befside, 
and said : 

“There’s only one who ean help us now, 
Katie ; ask God to help us!” 

“ But he don’t hear us, mpther, we've asked 
him so many times but he don’t answer us.” 

“ But he will if it is his pleasure, Katie.” 

The child obeyed, and the blue pinched lips 
murmured, while the little purple, half frozen 
hands were folded reverently : 

“*Give us this day our daily bread.’ ” 

Harry Lane finished his business in town, and 
started for home ‘about sundown.’ Doctor Met- 
calf met him, and called out to him: 

.“ Remember that offer I made you, Lane.” 

Harry Lane nodded and passed the doctor's 
cutter with a bound. Night set in before he ar- 
rived at home, and when he reached the gate, 
his wife, a pretty little woman, met him with a 
lantern. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come, Harry,” she said, 
in a relieved, overjoyed tone. 

“ And why, my little puss?” 

“ T’ve been so afraid all the afternoon.” 

Afraid?” 

“Yes, but do come in and have supper before 
you unharness, Harry.” 

“ And of what were you afraid, Em ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. George Morris came 
here just a little while after you left. He came 
in and sat down before the fire, and acted dread- 
fal strange. Pretty soon I found out he was 
about half drunk.” 

“ And what did he do?” 

“Nothing only drink, and talk, and drink, 
but I was so afraid of him. I’ve heard so much 
of people being killed by drunken men, and he 
got so dreadful drunk, Harry. Well, he stayed 
until nearly dark and then he emptied the jug he 
had with him and fell over dead drunk.” 


THE DOCTOR’S SUBJECT. 


“In the house ?” 
Yes.” 

“ And is he there now ?” 

Yes.” 

Perfectly insensible?” 
“Yes, as insensible as a log.” 

Harry Lane gave a sudden leap into the air 
and a wild hurrah that quite startled his gentle 
little wife. He had nearly unharnessed his team 
but he replaced the harness as quickly as possible. 
** What are you going to do, Harry ?” 

“ Hitch Bonny and Fleet to the sled again.” 
“ What for?” 

“ Never mind, you’re quite sure George Morris 
is insensible ?” 

“ Yes, and been so for half an hour.” 

“Ha! hat” langhed the young man. “Whoa, 
Bonny, stand still, Fleet, my man, ha! ha!” 

“Why, what does ail you, Harry—are you 
crazy ¢ what are you doing, for pity’s sake ?” 

“Just wait and see, Miss Em.” 

Harry Lane fastened the horses to the bars, 
and ran up the well-trodden path to the house, 
followed hastily by his wife. 

“Get me a sheet, quick, Em !” 

“ A sheet?” 

“ Yes, a sheet, quick !” 

“What for?” 

“Never mind—there, that’s it, help me to 
wrap this fellow up in it, he’ll make a capital 
subject! ha! ha!” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Never mind—just take hold of his feet, Em, 
steady now, that’s it—don’t think me crazy, little 
one, I'll tell you all about it when I get back— 
have supper warm for me when I come.” 

George Morris was placed on the sled. An 
hour afterwards Harry Lane knocked at the back 
door of the doctor’s offiee. The worthy Doctor 
Metcalf presented himself. 

“ Where shall I take the body ?” he question- 
ed, in a low voice. 

“ Right through into the dissecting-room and 
lay it on the table. There, I thought you'd think 
better of it, and you’ve been quick, too. Stop- 
ped at the graveyard as you went along, didn’t 

“ And the note ?” 

“ Here it is, you’re welcome to it, Mr. maei 
You’re a good hand at such little matters, and I 
shall have to call upon you again.” — 

“If you like the subject, I may be able to far- 
nish you more of the same kind,” replied’ the 
young man, tearing the note into strips and clos- 
ing the door with a “ good evening, doctor.” 

Doetor Metcalf chuckled to himself, well 
pleased with his success. Fora half hour per- 


haps, he sat in his easy office chair, whiffing a 
fragrant Havana, at the end of that time he took 
up the candle and went into the dissecting-room 
to see what kind of a subject had been brought 
for his class to work upon the next day. 

He held the candle in bis left hand, and turn- 
ed back the sheet with his right. The fumes of 
liquor met his nostrils. He. started back with a 
ludicrous combination of anger, surprise and 
amazement upon his countenance. 

“ Goorge Morris, by all that’s evil!” he ejacu- 
lated—“ Drank 

Doctor Frank Metcalf saw that he had been 
sold, and to the tune of an hundred dollars, too. 
His first determination was to give Harry Lane 
a large piece of his mind, his second was to have 
the worth of his money, at any rate. Students 
are generally in for sport, and those belonging 
to the institution superintended by Doctor Met- 
calf were no exception to the general rule. Sev- 
eral choice spirits among them were sought out 
by the victimized doctor, and instructed in the 
subject under consideration and the part they 
were required to perform. Everything was in 
readiness about the time George Morris awoke 
from his drunken stupor. 

He looked around—ghastly skeletons, horrid 
grinning skulls, fleshless bones met his gaze on 
every side—he tried to move, he could no more 
have raised an arm or foot than he could have 
flown. A dim light revealed all this to his as- 
tonished gaze—a moment more and he was in 
impenetrable darkness. 

Suddenly right before him, in flaming charac- 
,ters, he saw the word Perdition! He trembled, 
he groaned, he shrieked in terror, Was he in 
the abode of the lost? Again a dim light reveal- 
ed by his side a horrid figure, that might well 
have represented the prince of darkness. 

“Mortal once,” spoke a ghostly voice, “ you 
have come to this dreadful abode for the sin of 
drunkenness !” 

: “ Mercy, mercy !” shrieked the trembling man, 
in great fear. 

_ “Mercy ! that never enters here—behold you 
have brought your own ruin upon yourself!” 

Again all was darkness. Groans, horrid yells 
and shrieks fell upon his eur, ice-cold fingers 
passed over his face, and dreadful pinchings 
were inflicted upon various portions of his body. 
He shrieked alond—he gave vent to his agony 
and terror in groans and cries for mercy. 

“You were a drunkard while living,” said an 


“O, yes, dear Satan, yes, the very best of 
wives, the loveliest of children.” 

“ And you left them to suffer and to starve, 
O, you incorrigible man!” said the unearthly 
voice. 


“ Alas, yes!” 

“ And thetefore receive your reward |” 

Again the pinchings and burnings were con- 
tinued, and an almost intolerable odor of sulphur 
besieged his nostrils. Again he shrieked and 
pleaded in agony. 

“O, mercy! mercy!” 

you, the children who cried for bread,” said the 
unearthly voice, “yet upon one condition you 
may go back to them.” 

“ And that, what is it ¢ any condition !” 

“That you will become a better man. That 
you will never touch another drop that can in- 
toxicate and make you a brute. Those are the 
conditions, do you promise ?” 

“ Yes, yes, anything, good ghost, anything ! 

“ And remember I shall watch you, and if you 
ever cause that noble wife of yours a tear—” 

I never will !” 

“Then remember,” said the ghostly voice 
again, “remember!” 

Chloroform rendered the miserable man in- 
sensible, and it that condition he was conveyed 
to a barn near by and placed in the manger, 
there to recover himself as best he might. 

George Morris never drank another drop of 
spirituous liquor. He became an industrious 
man, a good neighbor, a kind husband, and a 
tender and provident father. One day he told 
his wife in confidence that the reason he had re- 
formed was because he appreciated her generous 
devotion, but we know better. 

For awhile Harry Lane was a little shy of the 
doctor, but when he did meet him the worthy 
physician shook him warmly by the hand, saying 
that although he did not particularly wish for 
any more such subjects, he thanked him very 
much for the one he had brought him, as by that 
Means most inveterate drunkard had been re- 
formed, and a broken-hearted wife had been res- 
cued from the very brink of the grave. 

Harry Lane asked no questions, but when the 
name of George Morris was proposed a few years 
afterwards for the nomination of county judge, 
he gave a peculiar whistle, and said in a low tone, 
“ Well, it all comes of being the doctor’s subject !”’ 


THE BRIDE. 
But where ts sti, the the bridal flower, 
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AND I AM THINKING OF THER. 


BY WILLIE WARE, avrnor or “ pairrwoop.” 


‘Tis night—all is hushed and still, 

Evening shades have gathered on the hill; 

The day has faded from our view, 

She bathed her red cheeks in the evening dew, 
And I am thinking of thee. 


The moon shines through the cloudy sheen, 
As bright as in the days gone by, I ween; 
The zephyrs play on the rose’s breast, 
All is wrapt in deathlike rest, 

And I am thinking of thee. 


The star of evening shines amid the blue, 

And glistens brightly in the drops of dew 

That fill the flowers’ fairy incense cup, 

‘Thin, feeble stalks can scarce hold the burden up, 
And 1 am thinking of thee. 


The birds’ sweet songs are hushed and still, 
The music of the murmuring rill 
Falls softly on my listeniog ear— 
It is a sound I dearly love to hear, 
While I am thinking of thee. 


Tis sweet to think of thee, my friend, 
When fancy all her charms doth lend; 
And I can almost see thy form and face, 
And in the whispering wind can trace 

A voice that speaks to me. 


Tis thine—it comes at evening’s hour 

With strange, mysterious, entrancing power, 
And seems a whispering tone from thee, 
Aad in the everiug darkness says to me: 


“Think, always think of me!’ 
TATTLEWOOD SEWING CIRCLE. 


BY MRS. 8, E. DAWES. 


“Come, Jane, do fly round a little faster, here 
it is one o’clock, and the sewing-circle meets here 
at half past two, and it don’t seem to me as 
though I was half ready for ’em. Some how or 
other everything’s gone wrong end foremost 
to-day.” 

“ There, don’t fret, mother. I shall soon have 
things in order. We shall be all prepared for 
the company, I have no doubt, by the time they 
begin to arrive,” 

‘Well, I hope so, in all conscience. I would 
not have Betsey Locke git here afore I’d got the 
house to rights and myself slicked up, for no 
money. I wonder what she'll say to these new 
hosshair chairs, I guess she'll open her eyes 
sum, for she felt mighty proud of them cane-seat 
chairs she had last fall, and they wan’t any great 
shakes nother.” 

83 


“ What’s that you say about the chairs, wife ?” 
said Mr. Woodman, entering just then. “TI 
want to know if that’s all the reason why I had 
to go without a new coat this summer, to git 
them chairs, ‘cause you wanted to outdo Betsey 
Locke? This everlasting quarrel between you 
two women will make Locke and I as poor as 
church mice afore long. I don’t see a mite 0’ 
sense in it, and I should be glad if I could live 
to see the eend on’t.” 

“ Perhaps you will, father,” quietly remarked 
Jane, as she went round the room vigorously 
dusting the new chairs. 

“T hope I shall. But howsumever, this ere 
wont do for me. I’ve got another load o’ hay 
to git in afore three o’clock.” 

“There, I told ye, Jane, everything went 
wrong to-day, Who'd have thought your father 
would have happened in just as I was talkin’ 
about them chairs? Now I shall never hear the 
last on’t, I s’pose,” 

“Well, mother, they say a bad begipning 
makes a good ending, so we will console our- 
selves with that.” 

“TI wish I was as easy about things as you, 
buat I aint, and never was. Now, Jane, I do 
hope you'll put the best foot forward this after- 
noon and evening. I hope I’ haint sent you two 
quarters to Barrville Seminary for nothin’. You 
know I paid two dollars a quarter more than 
Betsey Locke paid for her Miranda at that high- 
falutin boardin’-school, I forgit the name on’t, 
and I'm sure you ought to have on a leettle more 
polish than she.” 

“ Say about four dollars’ worth, mother.” 

“ There, Jane, you have such a comical ex- 
pression on once in a while when I’m talkin’, I 
don’t know whether you're makin’ fun of me or 
not. But there’s one thing I want you to do, 
and that is to treat Lawyer Pynchon a little 
more civilly than you have done. You know 
he’s been buildin’ that ere new house yonder, 
and it aint to be expected he’ll keep his cage 
long without a bird to putin it. I think he’s a 
notion arter you. At any rate, if you set your 
cap right for him, there’s no knowin’ what might 
happen.” 

“T’ll try and treat him as politely this evening 
as you wish, mother.” 

“Do, that’s a good girl. But sakes alive, I 
don’t know but them custards are all burnt up. 
Run, Jane, and take ’em right out the oven this 
minute.” 

As the reader has become aware from the 
above conversation, there was a quarrel of long 
standing between Mrs. Locke and Mrs. Wood- 
man. It began in an idle remark made by the 
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latter, which was carried to the ear of the former 
by the village gossips, in such a distorted shape, 
that it conveyed an entirely different meaning 
from what was intended. From that time there 
‘was « constant rivalry between the two women, 
‘and the feud grew into such dimensions, that it 
‘became apparently the sole object of their lives 
to rival and outdo each other. Their husbands, 
Strange to say, were fast friends, and devoutly 
hoped that something might happen to reconcile 
‘their wives. How far their hopes were realized, 
‘we shall see hereafter. 

“ There, Jane, I b’l’eve I’m ready, and I see 
you've got slicked up too. I’m glad you’ve got 
your hair fixed up so nice. Miranda Locke 
never begun to look so well. Now do put your- 
self out to appear something extra, to-day.” 


slightest doubt but that I shall make as great a 
sensation among your company as you could 
posstbly wish ” 

“ There they come, three or four of ’em, and 
there’s Betsey Locke and Miranda, too; ran, 
Jane, and let ’em in, and be sure you take ’em 
into the spare chamber to take their things off. 
I want Betsey Locke to see that new white quilt 
on the bed.” 

The large, old-fashioned parlor of Mrs. Wood- 
‘man presented a very social appearance, as about 
twenty ladies of Tattlewood had assembled and 
‘were exchanging greetings. Mrs. Woodman, 
with new cap and smiling face, was bustling about 
among them, trying to make them comfortable as 

ible. 


“Mrs. Ashley will not be able to meet with 
us this afternoon,” remarked Mrs. Deacon Make- 
peace ; “and as I hold the office of vice presi- 
dent of the circle, I suppose I must take her 
place in distributing the work. It you will step 
up to this table, ladies, you can be farnished with 
such work as you may each prefer. There is 
considerable to be done, before we can fill with 
clothing the box we are preparing for a mission- 
ary family out West, and it is hoped we shall be 
able to accomplish very much towards it this 
afternoon.” 

“ Yes, I hope go too,” said Mrs. Smalley, “for 
I think it would be a burning shame if the Burr- 
ville folks get their box ready before we do. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they did either, for their 
minister's wife takes right hold and helps them, 
both in the circle and at home, too.” 

“There’s where they have the advantage of 
us,” said Miss Sally Crusty, giving her sewing 
a violent twitch. “ Their minister's wife has got 
some energy, and can do something. She don’t 


TATTLEWOOD SEWINGCIRCLE. 


sit down in the rockim’-chair, and leave all her 
duties for other folks to perform.”’ 

“ suppose you mean by that, our minister's 
wife belongs to the lazy class, don’t you ¢”’ 

“TI didn’t say so. But it seems you think the 
garment fits pretty well and so have put it on her, 
Miss Carter. Seeing you’ve said so much I 
might as well add, that I think Mrs, Ashley 
might come to meetin’ oftener, and be at her 
post here in the sewing-circle. What's the good 
of havin’ her for a president if she’s never here ?”’ 

“‘T thought the ladies were all aware that Mrs. 
Ashley has a young babe that requires all her 
time at present,” mildly remarked Mrs. Make- 


peace. 

“TI don’t think that need to keep her in the 
house all the time,” persisted Miss Crusty. 
“There’s Parson Dexter's wife, she brought up 
ten children, and didn’t keep an Irish girl, either, 
and she found time to tend all the meetin’s, sew- 
ing-circles, and everything. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I s’pose when folks think an- 
other an angel, it’s no use sayin’ a word agin 
’em.” 

“ By the way, Miss Jackson,” said Mrs. Smal- 
ley, to her right hand neighbor, in a loud voice, 
“have you heard the news from the south 

“No, do tell us,” replied the lady, and a half 

dozen other voices echoed her answer. 
- “ Well,-Mr. Newton has failed for ten thou- 
sand dollars! I guess that'll take the airs out of 
Miss Newton some. They are the proudest set 
Iever did see. Why, I heard that they used 
their silver forks every day, when there wa’n’t 
any company there, and napkins, too.” 

“You don’t say so, Mrs. Smalley. I wonder 
if they’ll move out of the house?” asked Miss 
Carter. 

“T should think they ought to,” said the wid- 
ow Flint, in a sharp voice. ‘What business 
have they livin’ in the house any longer, when 
they are owin’ so much, I should like to know. 
I wouldn’t miss goin’ to meetin’ next Sunday 
for nothin’, just for the sake of seein’ Miss New- 
ton come in. I wonder if she’ll hold her head 
as high as ever ?” 

“T always liked the family very mach,” said 
Jane Woodman, “and when I was at Burrville 
Seminary, Mary Newton was my most -intimate 
friend. I am really sorry if the report is true 
that her father has failed.” 

“T hope you don’t question its truth,” snap- 
ped Mrs. Smalley, “when Miss Goodwin told 
me that she heard her cousin say that John Ches- 
ter’s wife told her he’d failed.” 


“ Of course it’s true,” said Miss Crusty. “ 
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knowed he'd fail before any one else suspected 
such a thing. I'll ventur to say there can’t any- 
thing happen in ‘Tattlewood without my know- 
in’ something about it.” 

“ We shall see,” murmured Jane Woodman, 
with an arch smile, as she stooped to hand Miss 
Crusty’s ball of yarn to her. 

“Did you ever see,” said widow Flint, “how 
Miss Hammond dresses now days? I should 
like to know where all the money comes from. 
That bunnit she had on last Sunday didn’t cost 
less than six dollars. And to my certin knowl- 
edge she’s had five new dresses since last winter. 
There, if you don’t call that extravagance, I 
don’t know what is.” 

“T s’pose her husband ean afford it off the 
profits he makes in the store,” sneered Miss 
Crusty. “I shouldn’t wonder if there was a 
half pound of sand in two pounds of sugar I 
got there t’other day. I s’pose you know sand 
weighs down pretty heavy.” 

“I know one thing, he don’t always give good 
weight,” said Mrs. Carter. “I sent Tom after 
half a pound of raisins the other day, and I don’t 
b’l’eve he brought home more’na quarter of a 
pound.” 

“ We all know what Tom Carter is,” whisper- 
ed Susan Colby to her neighbor, ‘I s’pose he 
ate the raisins up himself.” 

“I don’t think it looks well to see young gals 
whisperin’ when older folks is talkin’,” said Miss 


pinch, which caused her to utter a faint scream, 
thus provoking the indignation of Miss Crusty 
still more. 

“Seems to me gals now days haint got no 
manners,”” muttered this venerable spinster, as 
she jerked her chair away from the vicinity of 
the offenders. 

“I’m glad she’s gone,” again whispered Su- 
san, “I s’pose she was mad because she couldn’t 
hear what we said.” 

“Tt seems Lawyer Pynchon’s new house is 
done,” remarked Mrs. Peters, and all eyes were 
turned towards the windows commanding a view 
of the stylish-looking structure. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Woodman, “and I think 
it’s the handsomest house in Tatthewood.” 

“ It’ do well enough, but I think there’s too 
much filagree about it, altogether,” said Mrs. 
Smalley. “ Besides, what dog Pynchon want 
of such a house as that when he’s an old bach- 
élor, I should like to know?” 

“Perhaps he means to select a wife soon to 
put in it,” said Angelina Flint, with a simper. 

“ Haumph, I guess if he dos,” said Miss Crus- 


ty, “he'll go out of Tattlewood, for he can’t help 
seein’ all the gals here are crazy arter him, and 
I never knowed a gal to run arter a feller yet, 
but what he run ag far t’other way.” 

“I guess that’s why she never got married,” 
whispered Susan to her friend. “She run too 
hard for some bean in her youthful days, and he 
took to his heels.” 

“T’d give a good deal if I could go in and see 
the house,” said Mrs. Carter; “they say it’s 
mightily fixed up inside, with stucco-work and 
such like.” 

“ Perhaps you'll have a chance to gratify your 
curiosity sometime,” said Jane Woodman. 
“Don’t you admire the color Mr. Pynchon has 
chosen for the outside? I have always thought 
@ neutral tint for a house much prettier than 
white.” 

“ A neuter tint? Why didn’t you say mud- 
color, and done with it? This comes of gals 
now days gettin’ so much book-larnin’, they can’t 
tell the color of a house without bringin’ in some 
jawcracker word to tell how much they know. 
For my part I think Squire Pynchon’s house the 
homeliest color I ever see in my born days.” 

“ O, we all have a right to our own opinion,” 
said Jane, good-naturedly, as she followed her 
mother out to assist her in getting tea. 

“TI wonder what has become of that girl that’s 
been stopping at the minister’s lately,” said Mrs. 
Locke. “I meant to had my daughter Miranda 
get acquainted with her before she left town, for 
I liked her appearance very much.” 

“T s’pose you know ’pearances are deceitful,” 
squeaked Miss Crusty. “I guess it’s just as 
well Miranda didn’t get acquainted with her. I 
don’t think myself she’s any better than she 
ought to be.” 

“ Why, how you talk, Miss Crusty,” said Mrs. 
Smalley, eagerly. “Do tell us—do you know 
anything against her ?” 

“T don’t alwers tell all I know,” replied the 
spinster, looking mysterious. 

“ There now, Miss Crusty, you do know some- 
thing, and I should think you might tell us.” 

“ Well, I promised not to tell, but I don’t 
know as it’ll do any harm to know.” 

“ There, now, do tell, Miss Crusty. Of course 
we wont tell nobody. Ineverdo. There’s Miss 
Manly told me as much as a month ago that her 
daughter Hannah was fixin’ to git married, and 
I never told nobody on it yet.” 

“ Well there, that explains something I thought 
was kinder misterus at the Manlys t’other day. 
I’m real glad I found ont. But about that girl 
at the minister's. I used to see her hangin’ 
around the minister and bein’ altogether too fa- 
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miliar with him, and one day Hepsy Lee was 
goin’ by there and told me she see Mr. Ashley 
drive off with her, and leave his wife cryin’ in 
the door.” : 

“ Well, now do tell. If that aint scandelous 
to hear such carryin’s on in Tattlewood,” gasp- 
‘ed Mrs. Smalley, with great horror depicted on 
her face. 

“Why, Miss Crusty, I am surprised you should 
have formed such an opinion of Miss Evans. I 
don’t think the familiarity you spoke of is any- 
thing to Miss Evans’s discredit, seeing Mr. Ash- 
ley is her brother,” remarked Mrs. Makepeace, 
somewhat severely for her. 

“Her brother!” retorted the spinster, “I 
shduld like to know how you make that out, 
when his name is Ashley, and her name is 
Evans.” 

“ Very easily. Mr. Ashley’s mother was left 
& widow when he was quite small, and she mar- 
ried Mr. Evans for her second husband, so that 
the young lady you spoke of is Mr. Ashley's half 
sister. When you saw them driving away to- 
gether, it was to see their mother whom they had 
heard was dangerously ill. As she was very 
much beloved by Mrs. Ashley, I think her tears 
on the occasion were very natural.” 

Just then, much to Miss Crusty’s relief, Mrs. 
Woodman appeared, and invited the ladies out 
to tea. 

“There, ladies,” remarked the hostess, after 
she had helped all her guests to their favorite 
beverage, “do take right hold and help your- 
selves, but I don’t know as you'll find anything 
fit to eat on the table. I didn’t have a bit good 
luck with them biscuit, somehow I never do 
when anybody’s comin’.” 

“I’m sure they are very nice,” said Mrs. 
Makepeace, and a dozen other voices made the 
game assertion. 

“Well I’m glad if you can make out to eat 
"em. Jane, wont you pass them preserves? I 
‘was most ashamed to put ’em on, they aint half 
so good as I have sometimes.” 


“Why how you talk, Miss Woodman,” said 


Mrs. Smalley, helping herself the second time. 
“ They are real delicious.” 

“V’m.glad you think so,” replied Mrs. Wood- 
man, looking benignant. ‘“ Miss Crusty, is your 
tea out?” 
| “No, I thank ye, bat I should like to have you 
fill it up with all tea. When I drink it at all, 
which I seldom do, I want some strength to it.” 

“I’m sorry I made it so weak in the first place, 
but I didn’t think—” 

*. “OQ, no matter. Of course what suits me aint 
of no consequence to nobody,” whined Miss 
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Crusty, with the look of a martyr. Mrs, Make- 
peace’s lucid explanation of the little piece of do- 
mestic scandal she had served up about the min- 
ister’s family, still rankled in her heart. Not- 
withstanding she seldom drank tea, before she 
left the table she managed to swallow the con- 
tents of her fifth cup. 

As all tea-drinkings have an end, so did Mrs, 
Woodman’s, and with tongues more nimble than 
ever, the ladies of Tattlewood returned to the 
parlor, Mrs. Woodman and Jane remaining be- 
hind to clear away, and in their absence their 
guests had a fine chance to discuss the merits of 
their late entertainment. 

“‘T don’t wonder,” said Mrs.. Smalley to her 
Crusty ally, “that Miss Woodman made excuses 
about them preserves. I really b’l’eve what I’ve 
eat now is going to make me sick.” 

“You should have let ’em alone as I did,” 
was the sharp retort. “The looks on ’em was 
enough for me. Such slops as she had for tea I 
never see before in all my life.” 

“Why, Miss Crusty, I thought I saw you 
send back your cup to get filled several times.” 

“ Well, if folks would mind their own bizness, 
they wouldn’t know every swaller their next 
neighbor takes.”’ 

This remark greatly incensed Mrs. Smalley, 
who indignantly withdrew to the other side of 
the room. Mrs. Woodman and Jane now en- 
tered, and announced the fact that several gentle- 
men were to be seen in the road, on their way to 
the house. Whereupon Mrs. Makepeace request- 
ed the ladies to deliver up their work into her 
carefal keeping, and they proceeded to do so 
with great alacrity. 

There was a flutter of excitement among the 
girls when the young gentlemen began to arrive, 
and many a fair one’s heart beat faster as the 
handsome Arthur Locke exchanged with her the 
usual greetings. In due time Mr. Ashley arriv- 
ed accompanied by his wife, wno had entrusted 
the care of her babe to an aunt who had provi- 
dentially arrived that afternoon. 

“It seems Miss Ashley can leave home to 
come to the circle in the evenin’, after all the 
work’s done,” growled Miss Crusty. 

The remark was overheard by the lady in 
question, but considering from whence it came, 
she tried to dismiss it fiom her thoughts, The 
possibility that others for whose opinion she did 
care, might thug misconstrue her frequent ab- 
sence from the circle, threw a shadow upon her 
heart the rest of the evening. After an hour or 
8o spent in the most social manner, Mr. Ashley 
stepped forward and rapping upon the table to 
enjoin silence, said : 
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TATTLEWOOD SEWING-CIRCLE. 


' “Ladies and gentlemen, if you will give me 
your attention for a few moments, I will promise 
you that you will be amply repaid for so doing.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Jane 
Woodman, attired in bridal robes entered lean- 
ing upon the arm of Arthur Locke, and stood 
before the minister. A simultaneous exclama- 
tion of astonishment was about to burst forth, 
when the words “let us pray,” caused a pro- 
found hush. 

After a fervent petition for the Divine blessing 
to rest upon the bridal pair, in a few words he 
pronounced them husband and wife, and amid 
an array of faces expressing the most intense 
wonder, the happy couple retired at the same 
room which they entered. 

“My good friends,” said Mr. Ashley, “Mr. 
and Mrs. Locke the younger have authorized 
me to invite the entire company over to their 
new house which has been building for them this 
summer under the superintendence of our friend 
Mr. Pynchon. With such a large company we 
can give the house a most excellent warming, 
and I propose that we all accept the invitation 
in a body, and adjourn there immediately.” 

They needed no further urging, and there was 
a rush for bonnets, shawls and hats, amid excla- 
mations of “ Did you ever?” “ My conscience !” 
‘ Sakes alive!” “Mercy on us!” “ Who ever 
saw the like?” “Tt beats all natur!” 

The parents of the newly married pair were 
not the least astonished of the crowd, and as 
Mrs. Woodman neared the house with her hus- 
band, a sudden feeling of exultation came over 
her, that her daughter was going to be mistress 
of the new house instead of Miranda Locke, and 
she was about to express it, when it flashed upon 
her that Betsey Locke’s son was the owner of 
the house, and she was silent. 

In conspicuous part of the room stood the 
bridal party, and with dignity and grace combin- 
ed received their astonished visitors. Miss Crus- 
ty could not be prevailed upon to pay her respects 
to them, her indignation was so great that a 
couple had actually got married right before her 
eyes and she never had the remotest suspicion 
that it was going to happen. Sach an unheard- 
of thing had never been done in Tattlewood from 
its first settlement to the present time. The crest- 
fallen dealer in news was, however, induced to 
aceept a piece of wedding cake, and a very liber- 
al slice fnond its way into her capacious pocket, 
notwithstanding she protested to everybody she 
never ate such detestable stuff for wedding cake 
in her life. 

The rest of the company enjoyed themselves 


finely, and in due time they departed, to discuss 


the astounding events’ of the evening, on some 
fature occasion. The parents of the bride and 
groom remained after the other guests had left, 
and the fathers were extremely delighted at the 
union just consummated. 

“Come, Arthur,” said Mr. Locke, “I think 
it is about time we old folks were told how you 
two came to strike up a match without our know- 
ing anything about it. And how came you by 
this house? I hope everything is all right.” 

“Don’t have any fears about that, father. 
The fact is, I thought that legacy that Uncle 
Roger left me could not be better invested than 
in a good substantial house to begin life in, as 
Doctor Locke, and_so not caring to answer the 
questions of all Tattiewood as to my intentions 
in building, I turned the whole affair over to Mr. 
Pynchon, who, as you see, is an excellent ar- 
chitect as well as lawyer. Jane and I, although 
members of rival houses, took it into our heads 
to fall in love with one another, after the fashion ~ 
of Shakspeare’s immortal lovers, Romeo and 
Juliet, and to save a prodigious amount of idle 
gossip before the happy event, we decided to in- 
troduce the new fashion of a sewing-circle and a 
wedding combined.” 

“ Well, you’ve done up the business in good 
shape, that’s a fact,” said Mr. Woodman, giv- 
ing the hand of his son-in-law a hearty shake. 
“I had rather you would be Jane’s husband than 


‘anybody else I know of in these parts. Come, 


mother,” said he, addressing his wife, “ now’s 
the time for you and Mrs. Locke to make up.” 

Jane, who during these words, was standing 
with one arm affectionately around Miranda’s 
neck, now sprang forward and led her mother 
up to Mrs. Locke, and before they knew it them- 
selves the two women were cordially shaking 
hands. 

“T shouldn’t have had such hard feelings to- 
wards you, Betsey,” said Mrs. Woodman, “if 
Miss Crusty hadn’t told me such awful provok- 
ing things you said about me. She said she 
never thought of goin’ to your house only when 
the sewin’-circle met there.” 

“What astory. She took tea at our house 
last night, and said she wished the circle was 
goin’ to meet anywhere else but at your house, » 
she hated you so bad.” 

“ You see now what her stories are good for,” 
said Jane, “‘and I propose that after this, we 
bear with her presence when we meet her, as an 
unavoidable infliction, and let her stories enter 
at one ear and depart at the other.” 

The proposition was received with favor by 
all, and from that happy evening the vwo fam- 
ilies were the best of friends. 
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ADIZU. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


I wish, fair one, that I might be 
Forever by thy side, 

And shelter thee from every storm 
On life’s tempestuous tide. 


But ’tis in vain to wish or hope, 
We meet to bid adieu ; 

But memory shall ever trace 
My flowing love for you. 


I go across the stormy sea, 
In other lands to dwell, 

‘Where never swells upon the gale 
The peaceful Sabbath bell. 


I leave thee for a distant shore, 
And for a sunny clime ; 

Where fruits are fair, and skies are blue, 
As Eden’s halcyon time. 


But in the land of sunny love 
I'll think, fair one, of thee; 
And only ask that thou shalt give 
A lingering thought for me. 


Should sorrow light upon thy brow, 
And rob thy cheek of bloom, 

Yet thou shalt have my fervent prayer 
Amid thy care and gloom. 


>. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


I was an orphan, poor, but well educated ; 
and had been for two years a governess in a 
distant cousin’s family, when she was taken sud- 
denly ill of a malignant fever, and in a few brief 
days passed on to that better land, the home of 
the blessed. Her next youngest child, a beautiful 
girl of seven summers, her parents’ pride, and 
my own pet and darling, soon followed her; 
and I was left comparatively alone with the 
bereaved husband, and three little motherless 


Ihad loved, and nursed, and watched over 
Mrs. Stuart, with as deep and tender an interest 
as if she had been my own sister, for she had 
been very kind to me since I became homeless 
and friendless ; and before her death, I had, amid 
sobs and tears, promised her that I would re- 
main with the bereaved family, till such time as 
the future wife and mother she herself had selected, 
could be induced to come home to them. The 
request and selection seemed strange to me then, 
_but I did not question its wisdom or expediency. 


The lost'wife and mother was 4 very superior 
woman ; and we all mourned for her sincerely ; 
and as time passed away, I often wondered how 
the husband who seemed to think of her so much, 
love her so deeply, and have such a holy rev- 
erence for her memory, could ever think of re- 
placing her by another wife—which he seemed in 
no hurry to do. 

Mr. Stuart was a merchant; asmart, energetic 
business man; who attended strictly to his own 
concerns ; went very little into society, and when 
there, appeared rather cold, proud and reserved ; 
but he had, nevertheless, strong domestic feelings 
and affections ; was social and agreeable at home ; 
and it had always seemed to be the delight of his 
life to add to the happiness of his family. He 
was wealthy, and had plenty of servants; but it 
was something of a trial to me, to assume, as I 
was obliged to do, the responsibilities of the 
mistress of a family. There were some symptoms 
of insubordination at first, but the quiet dignity 
I assumed, soon quelled them, without reference 
to the master of the household ; and the children 
who had been taught to respect me, generally 
yielded without difficulty to my requests or com- 
mands. 

They were bright little fellows, and missed 
their mother much; but we continued our les- 
sons as usual, and as their father usually spent 
his evenings at home, read and talked with them, © 
and interested himself in their studies and plays, 
we got along much better than I expected. Out 
of pity for their motherless condition, however, 
or some other cause, he petted and indulged 
them more than usual, which led them of course 
to take greater liberties with papa than they had 
ever done before. 

It.was early spring time when Mrs. Stuart left 
us, and the ensuing summer, autamn and winter 
went by, without bringing much of change to the 
household. We had little company, but though 
we still missed and mourned the lost one, the 
time did not pass drearily ; for we had books, 
and work, and music, and conversation to cheer 
and enliven us ; and sometimes when less melan- 
choly and abstracted than usual, Mr. Stuart who 
had read, and thought, and travelled much, 
would pour out some of the rich treasures of 
intellect and memory for our benefit. 

He was a grave man, middle-aged, some twen- 
ty years my senior ; to whom I had always look- 
ed up with a distant respect, almost amounting 
to reverence; but I found after a while, that this 
pleasant and confidential intercourse was making 
a great change in my feelings and opinions of 
him. He seemed mach nearer to me than when 
in imagination I had placed him upon such @ 
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lofty pedestal, and yet not less worthy of respect 
and confidence. 

I learned almost unconsciously to miss him in 
his absence, to look and listen with eager ex- 
pectation for his coming; and to feel a quiet 
happiness in listening to his conversation, that I 
had never felt before, and as yet would not ac 
knowledge even to myself. 

After that memorable winter, when we had 
spent so many long and quiet evenings together, 
I roused myself as from a dream; and began to 
wonder occasionally, when the new wife and 
mother would be brought home to us—who she 
was, and how long Mr. Stuart woald think pro- 
per to wait, before he made a moveon the sub- 
ject? I heard, too, about this time, of some re- 
marks made by the neighbors regarding my stay 
in the family, that troubled me not a little, 
though I said nothing to Mr. Stuart on the 
subject. 


I felt as if I must stay to fulfil my promise to 
the dead. I wanted to stay because it seemed like 
home to me, and I was happier there than any- 
where else; and yet I felt as if formy own credit’s 
sake, I ought to leave them. __ 

In this state of trouble and uncertainty re- 
garding my future, a new member was added to 
the family, in the person of Charles Kingsley, 
the nephew and former ward of Mr. Stuart, who 
had been for several years in the West ; and had 
now returned, partly at his uncle’s desire, to 
assist him in the care of his business. Charles 
was a kéen, lively, high-spirited young man ; 
just about my own age, which was twenty-five ; 
and though he was gay and handsome, and I 
plain and sober, we were soon the best of friends, 
and before long he gave me his confidence. 

He had, it seemed, gone away seven years 
before, because his guardian opposed his mar- 
riage with a poor but beautiful girl of the village, 
who had since inherited a fortune ; and one rea- 
son for his return, was the fear, through some 
reports he had heard, that he was about to lose 
her forever. Many sought her hand, now that 
she was an heiress, and one it was ramored had 
won her favor; but I, who knew her well, did 
not believe this; and in his doubt and uancer- 
tainty how to act, promised to intereede for and 
assist him. 

His coming was a new era in our existence, 
for he was very kind to me and his young cousins ; 
we talked and walked, atid rode with him, as 
we had not often done with their father; and at 
his desire, and perhaps from a certain restless- 
ness. of spirit that had come over me, I went 
into society more than I had ever done before. 
And there, poor, and plain as I was, I attracted 


the attention of a worthy young man, who earn- 
estly sought my favor. 

Charles joked me, professed to be jealous, and 
made all manner of fun of him at home; but I 
knew that he was rich and unexceptionable, 
while I was poor and homeless ; and that I ought 
to think well before refusing him. And yet, 
when urged to decide, I could not help it, my 
reply was im the negative. 

Aboat this time, too, Charles ascertained that 
Emily Baker was true to him; and I promised 
him one day, that I would ascertain his uncle’s 
present sentiments on the subject. 

It was autumn again, and I was sitting that 
evening by the open window of the sitting-room, 
with little Eddie, a boy of five upon my lap; 
listening to his childish prattle, thinking of his 
father’s coming, and watching the bright hued 
autumn leaves, that were glimmering in the last 
rays of the setting sun, when Mr. Stuart came 
up the walk, and entered the house without see- 
ing us. He looked more gloomy and despond- 
ing than usual, which was needless, as I had 
noticed for some time, that he grew more melan- 
choly every day. I felt that something troubled 
him, and longed to comfort him, but what it 
was I could not divine. 

He came into the room, and ‘denen 
how I should broach the subject of Charles’s 
engagement to him, when he came up to me; 
and after looking at me gravely for a moment, 
said, with a seeming effort : 

“TI have been surprised by a call from Mr. 
Hartwell to-day. He wished me to intercede for 
him with you, Cousin Eda, (they all called me 
cousin), Is it of any use for me to do so?” 

* None at all,” I said, with a rising color. 

“ But why not? he is a fine young man, and 
very well off in the world.” 

“I know it; and I respect and esteem him for 


his many fine qualities, but I—I do notlove him. 


well enough to be his wife.” 
“Indeed! Charles, then—” 
“Is much more successful,” I returned, 


“So I feared,” he said quickly, with a dis- 


pleased look, and sudden change of color. 


“ You still dislike it then? He has hoped that. 


under presses circumstances you would not again 
oppose his wis 


“Nor shall I interfered with thew ones, 


thinking him too young to know his own mind 
upon so momentous a question, and I was 
sorry for it afterwards. Ido not blame, and 
shall not oppose him now; and besides, he is 


old enough now, to choose, and act for him-. 


self,” 
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~ “But he does not like to act without your con- 
currence, Mr. Stuart and for my part, if you 
will allow me to speak my mind, I cannot see 
what fault you can find with Emily Baker. I 
know her well, and consider her one of the finest 
girls of my acquaintance.” q 

“Emily Baker!” and his face flushed, and 
his eyes lighted up with a sudden and joyfal 
glow, “I—I thought it was yourself, Eda?” 

“No, no; Charles and I like each other very 
well, but there has never been anything of that 
kind between us.” 

“Thank God for that!” he exclaimed, im- 
pulsively. 

“ The fervency of your thanks is very flatter- 
ing to me, certainly, Mr. Stuart ;” I said, with 
an angry flush, and a rising in my throat that 
was almost a sob, to think that he despised and 
considered me beneath an alliance with one of 
his family. 

There was an awkward pause—broken at last 
by little Eddie, who had got down from my lap, 
and been all this time playing with the bright 
leaves ; and was now beginning in earnest to 
tear down the twining rose-vines. 

“ There, don’t do it, my son, you’re always in 
some mischief,” said the father, reprovingly. 

“But, papa, mama used to let me pull the 
roses into the window,” he urged. 

“But your mother did not allow you to pull 
down the vines, child.” 

“Well, I’m going to have Cousin Eda for a 
mother, and she’ll let me do as I please,” said 
the spoiled boy, roguishly. 

Our eyes met—Mr. Stuart’s and mine, but 
mine dropped instantly; and with a face crim- 
son with biushes I rose to leave the room, when 
he suddenly caught my hand with a look of 
eager inquiry, and said: 

_“ Ts it in vain for me to hope for such a thing, 
Cousin Eda?” 

“ You—you—I thought—” 

“ What did you think ?” 

“That your wife had selected a 
fer you ; mother for her children ;” I stam- 
mered. 

_“ She did ; and it remains to be seen whether 
the lady will accept of that position.” 

‘Ts it not about time you asked her?” 

“J think so ;” he said, with deep emotion. 
“Will you be my wife, Miss Lyndon, and the 
mother of my orphaned children ?” 

“I—I—am not the one she selected,” said I, 
tremblingly. 

“Tt is even so. You were her choice, Eda; 
when I felt as if I could not abide by it, and it 
were crime to think of it; you are mine now 


that I know and love you so well as to have 
suffered unspeakable tortures during the past few 
months at the thought of losing you forever. 
And now that you have lifted that heavy cloud 
from my heart, will you tell me truly, whether 
it is possible for you to love one so much older 
than William Hartwell, or yourself, as I am, 
well enough to be my wife ?” 

“Tt is,” I said, in a tone of deepemotion. “I 
have loved you in spite of myself, Mr. Stuart. 
I did not dream that I was the chosen one; if I 
had I could not have remained here a day. I 
looked upon you as the affianced of another; 
had no thought of your asking me to become 
your wife, and yet I learned to love you so well 
that I dared not become the bride of another— 
dared not utter vows that I knew would be but 
a mockery.” 

“God must have kept you for me, Eda, with 
such temptations, and I thank him for the price- 
less gift of your affections. Make my happiness, 
and I will make yours, as far as human endeavors 
can do so,” said he, solemnly. 

We were married soon afterwards, and so were 
Charles and Emily ; and though there were some 
who cavilled, and wondered that I should take 
the uncle instead of the nephew, after all the 
attentions the latter had paid me; and others 
who thought Mr. Stuart had descended im- 
measurably in wedding his governess, we were 
all happy, and very well satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. 


SIXPENCE A DAY. 
There is now an old man in an almshouse, in 


nh dey, put by every year, at 


mpound interest, would amount 


-2d,and thus went on year by year, 
until he found, that in the sixtieth year the 
six a day reached the startling sum of 
£3225 16s 8d. eS the old man’s surprise 
when told, that had he saved his sixpence a day, 
and allowed it to accumulate at compound in- 
terest, he might have been worth the above noble 
sum ; so that, instead of taking refuge inan alms- 
house, he might have contented himself with a 
house of his own, costing £700, and fifty acres 
of land, worth £50 an acre.—English paper. 


EARLY LOVE. 
y days, lives on through silent years, 
Nor ever shines but in the hour of sorrow, 
a sunbeam breaking 
Of the wild 
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Bristol, England, who states that for sixty years 
he spent sixpence a day in drink, but was never 
intoxicated. A gentleman who heard this.state- 
= ment, was somewhat curious to ascertain how 
much this sixpence 
five per cent., co 
to in sixty years. Taking out his pencil, he 
gan to calculate, putting down the first year’s 
savings (365 sixpences), £9 2s. 6d, he added the 
| 
| 
Mas. Burize. 
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LOVE ME AS OF YORE. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 


O, take me to your heart again— 
O, take me, I implore! 

Forget the words that made us part, 
And love me as of yore! 

O, bitter, bitter were the words 
That made us sadly part; 

But 0, forget them!—O, forget, 
And love me as of yore! 


We meet, but ah, thy look is cold, 
And cold is every tone; 

We meet, but ah, as strangers meet — 
Thy every smile is gone. 

0, chide me not, nor look so cold, 
But smile as once before; 

And take me to your heart again, 

* And love me as of yore! 
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THE EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS. 


BY MARION D. CHESTER. 


Ir was one of June’s most beautiful and cloud- 
less days which witnessed the bridal of Hiram 
Woodfell and Huldah Graham. Any old gossip 
of the little village where they dwelt, will remem- 
ber the bright loveliness of the summer day, for 
the little church or “ meeting-house,” as the quiet 
people called it then, was crowded by young and 
old, who came to witness the consummation so 
long expected—for the young couple had been 
lovers from childhood. 

No need of formal introductions, or costly wed- 
ding garments there—all the scattered inhabitants 
of the country town knew and loved the pretty 
Haldah and her handsome, stalwart bridegroom, 
and the kind wishes and congratulations, when 
the white-haired pastor pronounced them man and 
wife, though not gracefully uttered, were, per- 
haps, quite as sincere as those spoken now-a-days 
amid more fashionable surroundings. 

It was a pretty sight—even for fastidious 
eyes—that young bride in her white attire. No 
line of griefor care marked the smooth white 
‘brow; no shadow dimmed the sparkling eyes, 
that veiled themselves so shyly beneath the snowy 
lids, for twenty bright summers had brought on- 
ly happiness to her heart. And the happy bride- 
groom, no studied art could have made more 
tender the earnest care with which he guarded 
the very steps of his pretty bride, watching her 
every look that her slightest wish might be divined 
and anticipated. 


How his broad brow would have darkened and 
the dark eyes flashed—we fear even the rosy lips 
of the gentle bride would have worn for a mo- 
ment an indignant pout, had the most timid 
whisper breathed a doubt of the undying strength 
of their attachment, or hinted at the transitory 
nature of the devoted love and tenderness which 
made the first months of wedded life seem like 
a fairy dream. 

A few months passed by—we dare not say how 
many—and there came a change. Alas, that 
gentle hearts whose sustenance and vital breath 
is love, sweet love, should be doomed to dwell in 
mortal bodies, subject to all their clamorous crav- 
ings for the gross and eartuy. Alas for our 
young lovers, Hiram was not of angelic mould ; 
Huldah was not of that green-robed band who 
find ample space for parlor, kitchen and hall, in 
the heart of a half-blown rose. Hiram was only 
a man, with a man’s appetite for good bread and 
butter, roast beef and plum-pudding. Huldah 
was only a woman, with a woman’s taste for nice 
dresses, pretty bonnets and handsome shawls. 
Worse that this, Hiram was only a retail mer- 
chant, with a small capital, a limited custom, 
and a fortune yet in dim perspective, and Huldah 
was a portionless bride. 

And so when some months of the honeymoon 
had fled, the happy husband found that a portion 
at least of his time must be given to his business, 
or those necessary adjuncts of terrestrial exis- 
tence, the butcher, the grocer, the tailor and man- 
tau-maker must go unrecompensed for their in- 
dispensable services, and the loving wife began 
to understand that if the steak was to be tender 
and juicy, the coffee properly settled and the 
bread light and sweet, a large part of her love- 
crowned day must be spent in the kitchen, in the 
uncongenial society of her one maid-of-all-work. 

At first, of course, a great deal of self-denial 
and strength of purpose was brought into requi- 
sition to the necessary separation from each other, 
daring the performance of these commonplace 
duties, and the daily parting and meeting of 
our young couple was attended by as rapturous 
joy, and as much affectionate anxiety, as would 
now be manifested in case one or the other had 
just returned from, or was embarking for, a voy- 
age round the world. 

Bat gradually, as Hiram’s business talents by 
the polish of use regained some of their olden 
brilliancy, good bargains and quick sales began 
to assume some importance in his eyes, and 
Huldah, feeling the growing interest of a notable 
housewife, in house-cleaning, preserve-making 
and house-keeping generally, the innumerable 
caresses, last words, and more last words, dwindled 
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slowly till at last a warm kiss, and a kind “good- 


by, my dear,” sufficed instead. 

*T was a sad falling off, to be sure, butso gradu- 

ally had it taken place, neither husband nor wife 
suspected that the flame on love’s altar was not 
strong, warm and glowing as when it beamed 
with brighter radiance. 

Months lengthened into years, and years 
brought changes far more important than that 
we have recorded. Six children came one by 
one to elaim a place in the pretty cottage, adding 
to the cares of the affectionate mother, and mak- 
ing still stronger the necessity for the father’s 
earnest labors. Six of them—a little host—to 
be gathered each morning around the breakfast 
table, and each evening to be marshalled care- 
fully up stairs, and tucked snugly into their re- 
spective places. Six little mouths, for which an 
astonishing quantity of bread and milk must be 
daily furnished ; six pairs of plump shoulders, 
requiring jackets and pinafores almost innumer- 
able ; six little bodies to be fed, ‘clothed, nursed 
in sickness and cherished in health, educated in 
morals and intellect, and trained as far as pa- 
rental care could accomplish it, to take a success- 
fal part in the scuffle of life. ”“Twasa Herculean 
task, and made more difficult from the fact, that 
in spite of Hiram’s unceasing toil, the fortune 
which in youth had seemed awaiting him in the 
distance, was, alas, as far away as ever. 

You will not wonder then, if, when fifteen 
years of married life had fled, there was little of 
the loving romance of its early days lingering in 
the little cottage. Not that we believe—any of 
us who read this true story—that love is incom- 
patible with toil and care, or, that hardship and 
over-work are subtle vampires that sap slowly 
the life-blood of affection from the heart. We 
do not say that the pair once so happy, had 
ceased to feel affection for each other, but Time 
and the never-ending toil he brought had dimmed 
the light of Cupid’s taper, and piled high the 
cold ashes of indifference upon love’s altar. Even 
the solitary kiss, and kindly word at parting, had 
for years been discontinued. The busy merchant 
had no time for such nonsense how. Home was 
to him no longer the earthly paradise of his 
youthful imagination, but only a place to eat and 
sleep, a little more comfortable than his bachelor 
boarding-house to be sure, but requiring more 
than enough extra expense and trouble to balance 
the improvement. The children were noisy, the 
baby fretful. The spic and span order of early 
house-keeping days had vanished. If he came 
in unexpectedly of an afternoon, he found the 
sitting-room floor littered with toys, his favorite 
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and his wife sitting calmly in the confusion, sew- 
ing on some ever-present child’s frock or apron. 
She had come to tea more than once with frowzy 
hair and calico wrapper. Who would have thought 
it who saw her satin-smooth braids and tasteful 
dress fifteen years ago? How fast she had faded 
and grown old; her eyes had lost the azure lus- 
tre of her young days; her cheeks were sunken 
and wan; while her voice had grown thin and 


What mortal man could be expected to love 
home, when such an awful array of disagreeables 
awaited him there. Not that Hiram ever summed 
up the list as we have done, but he had a selfish 
dread of trouble, and a vague sense that the dis- 
comforts of his home were in part the result ot 
neglect on his part, won him gradually to spend 
more and more of his leisure hours away from 
the home circle. He had the instinctive loye of 
a father for his children, and felt a sort of pride 
in their robust health, intelligent faces and win- 
ning ways, but any casual visitor at the house 
knew as much of their particular tastes and char- 
acteristics. He could not spare time to make 
the acquaintance of his little ones, and consid- 
ered his duty done if he supplied their childish 
wants. 

He rarely, now, spent an hour with his family ; 
business often detained him away, and the scien- 
tific lecture, the concert-room, or some social gath- 
ering—scenes long strange to his wife—occupied 
his leisure evenings. 

Haldah felt that the heaviest of the burden fell 

upon her shoulders. Plodding day after day in 
the same monotonous track, superintending her 
household and caring for her children, laying 
down one task only to take up another—life had 
for her few rosy spots aside from the lovo of her 
idolized little ones. 
Who shall blame her, if sumetimes when the 
undivided burden of her care and labor rested 
heavily upon her, the hasty word trembled on 
her lip, and frowning discontent darkened her 
brow? Who shall wonder if the olden love—if 
it still lived in her heart—became dull and tor- 
pid, too‘faint and wearied by neglect and slight 
to make itself manifest by the sweet evidences of 
those early days? She almost thought herself, 
that it had died out utterly from the heart, al- 
most believed that through all the weary down- 
hill way of life, through the desert of age, even 
to the shores of death’s dark river, she was des- 
tined to tread her darksome path alone, uncheer- 
ed by sweet affection’s ray—an unloved and un- 
loving wife. But sach was not the fate awaiting 
our gentle bride and devoted mother. 


chair oceupied by dolls and their varied furniture, 


It was a chill, stormy evening in the early part 
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of December. Huldah sat with her three eldest 
children in the cheerful, brightly-lighted sitting- 
room. The glowing coal fire shed its cheering 
light over the pretty though simple furniture, and 
the bright shining faces of the little ones. The 
thick curtains with their heavy folds, excluded 
every breath of the rude north wind, admitting 
only a faint lulling murmur, to tell of the mad 
antics it played im the deserted street. The 
children, busy with their play, took no note of 
the absence of him who should have been the 
crowning feature of the pretty domestic picture. 
They had too rarely shared his companionship 
to feel regret though his place at the fireside was 
unfilled. But the wife and mother as she me- 
chanically plied her needle, remembered the days 
. when she did not sit thus lonely in that quiet 
room, remembered when pleasant conversation, 
and books, and music, and the society of a loved 
husband, beguiled the evening hours. 

She too had grown accustomed to his absence, 
and months had passed since she had indulged 
a@ pang of sorrow at his estrangement, but to- 
night memory brought back the past, and emo- 
tions long unfelt, struggled into life within her 
heart. The merry laugh of the little girls roused 
her from a deep and painful reverie. They were 
busily working with careful though unskilled 
hands, fashioning from various bright-colored 
scraps of silk and velvet, sundry pin-cushions, 
needle-books and the like, destined to serve as 
presents to the smaller children when the Christ- 
mas holidays should arrive. ; 

The mother watched them a moment, smiling 
at the transparent mystery in which they sought 
to enshroud their work, hastening to huddle it in 
a confused heap beneath the sofa cushion, if the 
sound of a closing door, however distant, reached 
their ears, though they knew the little ones, for 
whose surprise all their secrecy was observed, had 
been for hours snug dwellers in dreamland. 

But Huldah’s smile was followed by a sigh. 
She thought of the Christmas times long ago, 
when she too, had such pleasant secrets to guard, 
and when the simple gifts interchanged had sev- 
en-fold value as tokens of the love of the® hus- 
band or wife. That pleasant custom had van- 
ished now, died out, she thought, like the thought- 
ful love which prompted its observance, and with 
saddened face the wife was lost again in painful 
memories. She could not disguise from herself 
the fact, that she herself was in a measure ac- 
countable for the sad change which had entered 
their once happy home. It was true, her utmost 
care could not banish entirely the annoyances so 
distasteful to her husband, but she remembered 
with pain how often her bitter words or quarrel- 


some complaints had helped to disgust and drive 
him away. Who could tell what happy fate 
might have been hers, had she always remained 
gentle, patient and forbearing, soothing unselfish- 
ly the cares and sorrows of others, and forgetting 
the weariness and gloom oppressing her own 
heart? Perhaps conscience, newly awakened, was 
too severe in its reproofs, but there were earnest 
tears in the mother’s eyes as she laid aside her 
work, and prepared to attend her children to 
their beds. 


Obeying a sudden impulse, she turned when 
the last good-night was said, to her own room, 
and unlocking a drawer containing various ap- 
pliances of embroidery, commenced searching 
with an eager hand among its many-colored con- 
tents. Selecting at length a small but beautiful 
pattern—a moss rose surrounded by buds and 
drooping sprays of green—she sought amid the 
flossy sikks the bright hues required, and when 
at last the deep crimson, the lighter pink and 
delicate rose color rested with the less showy 
green upon the rich black velvet already chosen, 
she gathered them up, and returning with a far 
lighter step than was her wont to the vacant sit- 
ting-room, commenced her task, the preparation 
of a New Year’s gift for her husband. 

It was many days ere the gorgeous pattern 
was tully completed, for the duties of the busy 
housewife and devoted mother must not be ne- 
glected, and the toil-wonted hands had long been 
unused to their delicate task. Christmas day 
had come and gone before the brilliant flowers 
beamed out in all their glowing loveliness from 
the glossy velvet, but when the last night of the 
old year had come, the embroidered slippers lay 
finished and beautiful upon the table of the happy 
wife. 

Scarce three weeks had passed since their com- 
mencement, yet Huldah felt that the olden love 
had in that short time grown to new stature in 
her heart. Was magic concealed in the soft folds 
of that shining velvet? Did bewitching power 
lurk unseen in those satin bands of merry-tinted 
silk? Nay, only the magic which dwells in 
every heartfelt act of kindness, only the enchant- 
ment which renders ever true the holy words: 
“It is better to give than to receive.” 

Love, fervent and unselfish, awakened by her 
pleasing unwonted labor, glowed in the wife’s 
heart, and spoke in all her acts. Patient love— 
which kept back from the lips of the wearied 
mother all angry words. Peaceful love—which 
incited her to watch unceasingly that strife and 
discord should mar no more the sweet pleasures 
of home. Béautifying love~which tuned her 
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lustre to her eye and the bloom to her cheek. 
The husband noted the change, though he guess- 
ed not the cause. He watched, wondering great- 
ly when the provoking trials and annoyances 
which were of daily and inevitable occurrence fail- 
ed to elicit the usual expressions of vexation or 
complaint. He had grown accastomed to repin- 
ing and reproach, and its cessation arrested his 
attention, and aroused his curiosity. He could 
not know the thoughts that filled the heart of 
his wife, when after a day of care and toil she sat 
till far into the night working over tite little gift 
destined to testify, in its simple worth, of her 
still living love. Her work and its associations 
brought vividly before her the past, with its 
mingled light and ‘shade, and the future, upon 
which rested the heavy pall of doubt and indif- 
ference. ‘Visions of life wasted in strife, or en- 
dured with the lifeless apathy of a palsied heart, 
flitted before her mind in those lonely hours, and 
as she contrasted these with the bright picture 
of love, patience and peace filling each day with 
purest bliss, it is not strange if the trifling evils 


lost their power, and a strong desire for a better 


life took the place of the fretful repinings of 
discontent. 

It was thoughts like these which dictated the 
soft answer, the soothing patience, and prompted 
the kind, winning attentions, which few hearts 
could receive unmoved. The gentle forbearance 
born of many tears and deep repentance, was 
not without its influence upon the long estranged 
husband. Emotions which had long been stran- 
gers to his heart, were awakened there. 

He began to reproach himself for the selfish 
coldness with which he had stepped aside from 
the natural burdens of domestic life, leaving them 
to be borne alone, by her he had been so proud 
and happy to call his bride. He wondered if a 
vestige of the old affection still lingered in her 
heart, and shuddered at the pang which rent his 
own, as he thought how little his care and 
kindness had done to preserve it. 

Little by little he assumed the care and inter- 
est which rightfully belong to every man who 
owns the title of husband or father. Day by day 
Huldah felt her burdens growing lighter, and the 
hope of better days grew stronger, cheering her 
heart, and lighting up the wan, tired face, as she 
bent over her labor of love. 

And so, even before the moss roses had attain- 
ed the fullness of their beauty and bloom, the 
love which had incited to their creation had 
grown deep and fervent, and its strong power had 
sought and found an echo in the heart of the still 
loving husband. And when New Year’s morn- 
ing came, the wife placed her gift on her husband’s 


dressing-table with far different feelings from 
those she had anticipated at their commencement. 
She no longer felt herself to be an unloved and 
neglected wife. Her husband’s love was still 
hers, she had triumphed over the demons of an- 
ger and discontent, and had found during her 
loving task the talisman—sweet patience—which 
should banish forever from her household the 
dark clouds which had overshadowed it in times 
aeoaaeugties and pleasure with which the 
unexpected gift was received, we will not 
write. A beautiful and costly present which 
came ere the day was past, gave the rejoicing 
wife not half the pleasure which she felt as she 
listened to the sweet, long unheard assurances of 
her husband’s love, which accompanied it. 
Earnest, self-denying love, réigns now in the 
happy home of the reunited pair, and when 
charity and forbearance, those attendant angels 
of pure affection, seem, in the oft recurring strug- 
gles with passion and selfishness, to be almost 
over-powered, Huldah thinks of the embroidered. 
slippers, and recalling the lessons they taught, 
holds fast to her talisman — patience —and 


murmurs, victory. 
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ANTS AS FOOD. 

White ants, or termites, are eaten by various 
African tribes, both raw and boiled ; and it is 
said the Hottentots “ get into condition on 
this diet.” In India, the natives capture great 
quantities of these insects, which they mix u 
with flour, producing a kind of pastry, which is 
—= at a cheap rate by the poorer classes. 

me of the Africans prepare large quantities of 
them for food, by parching them in kettles over 
a slow fire. In this condition they are eaten by 
handfuls as delicious food. The traveller, Smeath- 
man, states that he often ate them dressed in this 
way, and found them to be “ delicate, nourishi 
and wholesome, resembling in flavor s 
cream or sweet-almond paste.” In Brazil, the 
abdomens of yellow ants are eaten by many per- 
sons. Humboldt states that in some of the 
South American countries ants are mixed with 
resin, and eaten as a sauce. In Siam ants’ a 
are considered a luxury; they are sent to the 
table curried, or rolled in leaves, mingled 
with fie slices or shreds of fat pork. In Sweden 
ants are distilled along with rye, to give a flavor 
to the inferior kinds of brandy. Chemists have 

vinegar, or a jane 
African Life. 
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THE SEASONS. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference ; as the icy 
And churlish chiding of the winter's 
Which, when it bites and blows u 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say: 
This is no flattery; these are cou 
That feelingly persuade me what J am. 
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NELLIE BLY. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


Hark! hear you the joyous laughter 
Coming on the evening breeze, 
O'er the meadow, up the highland, 
Out from midst the apple trees: 

Where beside the rustic cottage, 
And the brook that murmurs by, 

Driving home the cows at even, 
Comes the maiden, Nellie Bly? 


Hash! hear you that gush of music, 
As her voice breaks forth in song, 

Singing joyous like the blackbird, 
As she drives the herd along? 

Ah, the maiden knows not sorrow— 
May it ever pass her by; 

Never cast a dark-winged shadow 
O’er the fair one, Nellie Bly! 


Hush! ’tis in the maiden’s chamber, 
And she’s kneeling now in prayer; 

Let us join our voices with her, 
While she asks the Just One’s care! 

Let us ask that dark-winged angel 

i May yet long years pass her by— 

She, who fills our hearts’ best places, 

The peerless maiden, Nellie Bly! 


(onrermat.] 


MADGE. 
THE STORY OF HER HEART. 


BY JAMES F. FRANKLIN. 


TuereE are finer sympathies in our natures— 
there are true and powerful sensibilities, hidden 
under the cold and careless exteriors of every- 
day life, like the slumbrous volcanic fires beneath 
the crust of the crater, which, unseen, unfelt 
though they be, must and do break forth in 
gushes of generous emotion, beneath favorable 
and unusual inflaences ; and thank Heaven that 
it isso! They are guaranties for our humanity ; 
they show that something of the godlike still 
animates us—that our hearts are not wholly 
steeled and corroded by contact with an evil 
world. 

Thoughts like these could not but rush through 
my brain, as I sat expectantly in the “ best 
room ” of the old, familiar farm house, whither I 
had just been ushered by a domestic, by whom 
my impatient, nervous stroke upon the old-fash- 
ioned brass knocker was answered. The mo- 
ment while I thus continued alone, was filled 
with the reflections of years—of a lifetime; they 
went dizzying through my mind, like the swifc 
and startling phenomena of the kaleidoscope. 


They were thoughts of the boy, who, years agone, 
dwelt beneath the roof of this very farm-house; 
of his boyish restlessness—of his wild ambition— 
of his farewell to his old home, and journey to a 
distant city—of his struggles, his toils, and his 
final triumphant success ; of the man, who had 
now returned, for the first time, to this dear 
haunt and home, 
“ Bcene of his youth, when every charm could please,”’ 
. bearing a name, a fortune, honors and applause, 
and (for I wished not to deny it, even to myself, ) 
a heart ! 

Ah, how these fresh oases of heartsome 
thought rise up to gladden us! The strifes and 
contentions of business, the whirlwind round of 
city pleasures and follies, the enviable notoriety 
of my name—all, all faded like a brief illusion 
from my memory, and I became, as it were, once 
more a child, in the midst of my childhood’s 
scenes. Dear, loved spots and faces—how my 
heart yearned to them again! Twelve years 
seemed to have left the place unchanged; its 
home-aspect was the same, the hills, the trees 
and rocks around it were all there; and even the 
quaint, antique pictures upon the walls, and the 
ornaments on the mantel, towards which my 
childish eyes had wonderingly turned—not one 
was changed. My heart throbbed quick and 
load, for a moment, and I could have wept out 
my excess of feelings. Yes, I, Ralph Elmore, 
whom the world chose to call proud, and cold, 
and heartless ; and my eyes were dimmed, for 
the first time in years. 

But this was not all; deeper and stronger 
than any of these, was the remembrance of the 
little black-eyed beauty, Madge Bernard, my 
playfellow and constant companion in childhood, 
and whose girlish tears at my departure, twelve 
years before, had not been forgotten. Strange 
that trifles such as these should linger so long; 
but I found the thought of Madge Bernard up- 
permost in my mind, and I knew my heart beat 
still quicker, as I heard a light step in the pas- 
sage, and the entrance of the subject of my 
thoughts scattered them in an instant. 

It was Madge—I could not be mistaken; for 
though she was taller than of old, and had the 
matarity of a woman, both in face and form, and 
a beauty which her girlhood had hardly promised, 
yet there was still that soft, bright beaming of 
the eye, and those tell-tale traces of a lurking 
smile, in her features, which would have betray- 
ed her to me, among a thousand. 

I rose, as she pansed, hesitatingly, and took 
both her hands; pronouncing, at the same time, 
her name: 


“ Madge—Madge Bernard !” 
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“That is my name, sir!” was her puzzled 


“And you don’t me, Madge 

Something of my old, familiar look must 
have forced its way through the hardened and 
bearded face of manhood, for a pleasant smile of 
recognition shone out like a sunbeam from her 
countenance, and she joyously pronounced my 
name. And I,—with the impulse of that 
pleasurable moment, I kissed her; but as bash- 
fally and bunglingly, I think, as did ever a boy 
of thirteen ! 

For an hour we sat there together, and talked 
of the past. I was happy, and I should have 
been ; for it was an hour to which I had long 
end anxiously looked forward. Peace and re- 
pose had long been the craving of my heart; 
at last, they were found. As we continued to 
converse with the pleasant faniiliarity of old 
friends, I fancied ourselves the Ralph and Madge 
of past years; I analyzed my feelings (little 
labor in that !)—and found that Madge was still 
my ideal—that years, in fact, had only confirmed 
@ love, as natural as every inspiration of air; 
and this, my increasing emotions urged me to 
declare to her. .I did say it; and more than 
this, I told her of all the longings which had 
struggled, pent up in my breast for years; as- 
pirations for the beautiful and good, which al- 
ways centred in her ; of the fame I had won, the 
success which had greeted me, since our adieu ; 
and of the one thing wanting to secure forever 
to me the happiness to which all else seemed 
trifling—the love of one true, womanly heart ! 

I strove to interpret love from her downcast 
eyes, her quick. breathings, and her blushes; 
for though I knew that she agmired and respect- 
ed me, these did not answer my prayers. But 
I received no answer then; the door suddenly 
opened, and admitted a person, whose face seem- 
ed not altogether unfamiliar to me, and who now 
stood awkwardly upon the threshold, as if con- 
scious of an intrusion. He was a handsome 
youth of twenty-two or three ; and Madge, rising 
in embarrassment, presented him as Mr. Walter 
Layard. 

The name was as familiar es the face ; it was 
that of a boy-acquaintance, much younger than 
myself, but whom I remembered as a school- 
mate with Madge and me. Yet I could not 
greet him cordially, although I saw a gleam of 
pleasure in his eyes, as he heard my name; I 
had noted the changing color which his coming 
called to the cheek of my companion, and I be- 
came atonce cold and repellant towards him. 
It could not escape my notice, that he imme- 
diately took the seat by the side of Madge Ber- 


nard, which I had vacated, or that his bearing 
towards her was easy and familiar. My air cas- 
tles seemed to totter to their destruction, as I 
narrowly and jealously watched them ; and when 
I could endure the sight no longer, I turned to 
the window, grieved and heart-sick, and—shall 
I say it? stung with jealousy ! 


Several weeks had now elapsed since my re- 
turn to the farmhouse ; and the relative positions 
of Walter Layard and myself had been defined. 
We were rivals, from the outset, stern and un- 
compromising; and our mien towards each 
other was hostile and defiant. In the bitterness 
of my heart, I hated him; his unlooked-for pres- 
ence was a blur upon the fair picture which my 
hopes of future happiness had drawn ; his inter- 
ference with this darling plan of my lifetime was 
an offence which could not be forgiven. And 
for his part, his hatred was as cordial, as heart- 
felt, and as deep, as mine ! 

But I conquered—as I knew I must, from the 
beginning. Walter Layard was the boy—I, the 
man; and contact with the world had given me 
the experience which he lacked. Yet this was 
hardly the reason for my success. It was my 
stronger nature that gained the victory; and 
Madge at last yielded her consent to be my wife, 
because, as I know now, she could not withstand 
the impulsive coercion which I brought to bear 
upon her. My impassioned pleadings were not 
lost, nor was I doomed to disappointment in this, 
the last and best object of my life, that Madge 
Bernard might be my wife. She had consented ; 
I had prevailed; and my heart exulted in the 
confirmation of this blessed aspiration ! 

And yet—strange inconsistency !—I hardly 
dared ask myself whether she really loved me. 
Nay, let me speak frankly; I feared to ask it! 
There were years between Madge and myself; 
her heart was fresh and unsullied—mine was 
cankered and careworn; love for her was the 
sole and only green spot about it. The truth 
could not be concealed, much as I might wrestle 
against it; there could not be the same generous 
sympathy of feeling between Madge and myself, 
as between her and Walter, had I not stood be- 
tween them. 

She never owned this to me; but it could be 
read in her changing manner, in her cheeks, 
where the roses bloomed less brightly than before 
my coming; and in the dreary, faded brightness 
of her eyes. Her laugh, too, was far less musi- 
cal, and less frequent ; she was changed, sadly 
changed. Yet, I had won her, and I could not 
help glorying in the thought. She was to be 
mine ; mine for life, mine for eternity ! 
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And Walter Layard—he, too, had wondrously 
altered, since he knew of the prospective relations 
between Madge and myself. His cheeks grew 
thin and hollow, his eyes dull and sunken, and 
his voice tremulous and faint; grief, sorrow be- 
yond description, was, gnawing like a canker at 
his heart. He moved about the house, from day 
to day, pale, emaciated and restless ; though the 
vivid, angry blood often burned in his cheek 
when he met me. He and Madge, too, seemed 
to avoid each other’s society, as though it would 
add to each a painful and tantalizing bitterness, 
not to be endured. 

The truth was as plain to my eyes, as a print- 
ed page; Walter Layard was slowly wasting 
away, dying of a broken heart! The door of 
death seemed unclosing to him; he took to his 
bed, and, shall I confess it? my fervent prayer 
was that he might never rise from it! For how 
could I give up all the hopes which a lifetime 
had matured—forego everything that was dear to 
me, that he might live? And while he still lived, 
I knew that nothing but enmity could come be- 
tween us. 

Day by day did the doomed boy grow weaker 
and more attenuated. Madge ministered by his 
bedside uncegsingly ; I eared net to forbid her, 
for I could well afford to grant him this conso- 
lation. Words, ordinary forms of address, rare- 
ly passed between them; but often, how often, 
have I seen his eager eyes follow her about the 
room, influenced, as it seemed to me, by a mag- 
netism in her presence ; and then, as his emotion 
grew uncontrollable, he would bury his wan face 
in his pillow, and weep bitter tears of grief! 
He had nothing to live for; death would come 
as a grateful relief to him; yet I well knew the 
remedy which would quickly restore him to life 
and strength! Itlay within my power—but I 
would not, I could not apply it. 

He died, at last, and my heart beat more placid- 
ly. For myself, I might have loved him ; for 
Madge, I could not but hate him, and I was not 
hypocritical enough to sorrow over him. Wé 
followed him to the grave; Madge, with tears 
and sobs which she tried not to restrain. I, as 
cold and passionless as the marble which they 
raised above his dust. And in each case, the 
feeling was genuine and unfeigned. 

And at last ,the wish of my heart was fulfilled, 
for Madge Bernard now became my wife. 
stormy turbulence of my life was at an end; 
domestic peace and retirement, and therefore 
happiness, for which I had yearned, was attain- 
ed; and my life passed quietly on towards its 
goal, cheered and blessed by the love, as I 
thought, of my wife. Nay, I was not unreason- 


able enough to entertain a doubt of her love; 
she was mine now, lawfally minc, and her in- 
terests must all have been centred in me. Chil- 
dren, also, had been born to us, to strengthen 
the bonds of heart-union between us; and as 
they grew up to manhood and womanhood around 
us, thoughts like these to which I have here 
given shape, grew foreign to me, and at length 
almost ceased to annoy me. 

And, still later, I stood by the deathbed of 
Madge, my wife, and received her last breath. 
They left me, a while, to sorrow over her, as she 
lay dead before-me; almost as beautifal as upon 
the day when my heart bounded to greet her, on 
my return to the old farm-house. And then, in 
an evil moment, some demon whispered in my 
ear the hateful, startling query—‘ Did she ever 
love you ?” 

The same evil genius must have guided my 
hand to a gold chain which ! had often observed 
around the neck of Madge, in life, while I had 
always studiously refrained from questioning her 
concerning it. I withdrew it from her bosom, 
and discovered a locket attached to it. My fin- 
gers nervously p the spring; and there, 
transcribed with painter’s cunning, the 
face of Walter Layard, himself triumphant, even 
in dissolution, glowered upon me from the cold 
ivory ! * * 

My question was fully answered; she had 
never loved me! The tell-tale miniature had 
betrayed the seeret, zealously concealed while 
she lived ; it had lain next her heart, since the 
day of Layard’s death; and though true and 
faithful to her vows, in heart and spirit she had 


*been as faithful to him. 


The wane of my eventful life has been thus 
burdened with a secret too heavy to be borne; 
for Lam old, now, and weak in soul, and my 
own grave will soon be made. The grand- 
children of Madge surround me, recalling pow- 
erfully, with their bright, sunny faces, the image 
of the loved and lost ; they sportively climb my 
knees, and, in childish sympathy, wipe from my 
farrowed cheeks the tears which they uncon- 
sciously foree from my dimming eyes. And 
constantly—now that I know thet it never was, 
as it never can be, mine—my spirit silently yearns 
and sorrows for the love of Madge ! 

The pictured, face of Walter Layard smiles, 
as if animate, from the miniature upon yonder 
mantel; a strange fatuity compels me daily to 
gaze upon it. Fatal revelation! It has made 
my nights sleepless, and haunted my waking 
hours with unrest! Without it,I might have 
been happy; with it, alone, have I gained a per- 
fect knowledge of the heart of Madge Bernard. — 
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“A HEART FOR ANY FATE.” 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


°Tis well to smile and sing the while 
That love and fortune wait; 

But O, better—braver far 
For him outside the gate, 

Who looks and sees thy life of ease 
Compared with his estate, 

To bear within his noble breast 

“A heart for any fate!” 


For any fate! though toil await— 
Though pleasure passes by, 

Though love, the angel of his life, 
Looks with averted eye; 

To dare and do, to still be true 

: To every pure emotion ; 

To pledge himself each day anew 
To duty’s stern devotion— 

O, this is brave, though care enslave, 
Though fate ambition check, 

Though many a ship launched on life’s sea 
Drift back again a wreck, 

There ’ll be a glory round the life 
Of him “ outside the gate,” 

Who bears within his noble breast 

“A heart for any thte. 


JONAH THE SECOND. 
A MARVELLOUS SEA YARN. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Severat years ago, while homeward bound 
from the East Indies, I listened to the following 


tough yarn from the lips of one of my shipmates— 


—a veteran web-foot, whose Munchausen-like 
narrations had procured him the significant ap- 
pellation of Jack Loxcpow. I should hardly 
be willing to vouch for its truth, albeit I know 
by experience, that those “who go down to the 
sea in ships” see wonderful things; but “I will 
tell the tale as ‘twas told to me,” and the reader 
may believe it or not, whichever he chooses. 

It was during the second dog-watch, when all 
hands had collected in the forecastie for a brief 
seagon of unreitrained enjoyment, that Jack 
Longbow, in answer to repeated requests for “a 
yarn,” having first put aside his pipe, and set- 
tled himself into a comfortable position, opened 
his ‘potato trap,” and laid himself out as 
follows : 

“Wall, shipmates, I reckon I'll tell yer ’bout 
& carkimstance what come under my parsonal 
observation, wunst, down in the South Pacific. 
Iwas then bound hum from Wollerperaiser, 
(Valparaiso) with a cargo o’ dry hides, We'd 
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been out 0’ port some ten days, or thereabouts, 
but owin’ to head winds and so on, we hadn’t 
gained much towards hum; howsomever, we 


- didn’t care much ’bout that, for yer see we reck- 


"lected the old reckonin’, “the more days, the 
more dollars,” and havin’ a set o’ jolly good 
fellers in the fore’k’sle, plenty ter eat an’ drink, 
and precious little ter do, we wasn’t in no great 
hurry to git back ter the States, anyhow. 

“One mornin’ ’bout seven bell, an’ jest as we’d 
finished washin’ decks, the old man come on 
deck, an’ arter squintin’ round for some time, as 
he gin’rally did when he fust come on deck, he 
suddinly diskivered a big sparm whale ’bout half 
a mile ter lee’ard of us an’ a little for’ard o’ the 
the beam. With that an idee seemed ter strike 
him kinder suddint like, an’ his eyes begun ter 
twinkle like they always did when there was any 
fun goin’ on, an’ he hollored ter the mate ter 
come aft. I allers calkilated, an’ do now, that 
the steward must ha’ made the old man’s eye 
opener @ leetle too strong that mornin’, or else 
he’d never acted as hedid. When the mate 
come aft the old man says to him, says he: 

“*Do you see that are sparm whale, Mister 
Smith?” 

“* Yes, sir,’ says the mate. 

“¢ Wall,’ says the cap’en, ‘I want to run him 
"long side an’ astonish him a little. Is there ary 
harpoon, or anything that'll answer for one, 
aboard ?” ‘ 

“*T reckon not, sir, ’thout you take the cook’s 

tormenter and hitch the eend of a ball o’ spun 
yarn to it,’ says the mate, kinder jokin’ the old 
man. 
“* Wall, never mind,’ says the cap’en, ‘ you 
jest put your hellum up and run him ‘long side, 
and in the mean time I'll fix a dose for him, 
that’ll start him out o’ that, quick time.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ says the mate, an’ with that 
he sees the hellum put up an’ the ship pinted 
straight for the whale, while the cap’en sings out 
ter the steward ter bring his double barrilled gun 
on deck, with his powder-horn an’ half a dozen 
bullets. Yer see the old man was tarnation fond 
o’ gunnin, an’ he allers went prepared ter take a 
vi'ge ashore whenever he could find a chance. 
Wall, the steward he fetched the gun and the 
ammernition, an’ the old man loaded her up 

ith two thunderin’ charges, and put three balls 

each barrill. 

“ By the time he’d got this done, the whale 
was pooty nigh ’longside, an’ the old man jump- 
ed inter the mizzen riggin’ to pop the feller 
with both barrils, as he passed under the counter. 
The darned critter must ha’ been asleep, fur he 
never moved nor stirred till the fluke o’ the an- 
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chor kinder scraped his back as he come under 
the bows, and then he looked up as much as ter 
say, ‘what yer doin’ there?’ Pooty quick he 
spied the old man standin’ in the mizzen chains, 
all ready to let sliver, and jest like he understood 
the hull scrape at wunst, the feller gin a kind 0’ 
backward summerset an’ made at him with his 
mouth wide open! 

“ This skeered the old man orfally, an’ he sot 
out to jump in board, but in doin’ so his foot 
slipped, and afore a mother’s son of us all could 
lend a hand to help him, be’d tumbled, headfast 
gun an’ all, right squar’ inter the whale’s big 
mouth! The feller shot his jaws teu with a snap 
that might ha’ been heered a miled off ;—then 
he gin one flap with his tail, and went down 
afore you could say Jack Robinson, leaving us 
struck all aback, and parfectly speechless with 
horror at the suddint an’ orful eend o’ poor 
Cap’en Jobbles 

A chorus of groans, and exclamations of as- 
tonishment, either real or feigned, burst from the 
lips of Jack’s auditors as he paused at this point, 
and looked around the forecastle to mark the ef- 
fect of his words, while one or two gave vent to 
an incredulous whistle. Jack, however, either 
did not hear these demonstrations of unbelief, or 
chose to regard them with silent contempt, and at 
length, after being repeatedly urged to “heave 
ahead,” he resumed his marvellous narration. 

“Tn course, we all felt bad ’bout losin’ the old 
man, fur he was a good feller, an’ allers treated 
his men fust rate, but bimeby, arter we’d got over 
the fust shock, an’ had begun to talk among our- 
selves, the mate he called all hands aft an’ told 
us that he was cap’en now, an’ should ’spect us 
ter treat him ’cordin’ly. Then he gin orders to 
splice the mainbrace, so arter we'd put in a long 
splice, a short splice and an eye-spiice, we went 
for’ard feelin’ a good deal more reconciled to our 
loss than we did at fust. 

“The same arternoon it begun to blow like 
great guns, an’ then “twas claw up an’ furl ina 
hurry, | kin tell yer. ’Fore dark we’d got the 
old scow under close reefs, and calk’lated we 
shouldn’t have nothin’ more to do till mornin’, 
but by the great horn spoon! we hadn’t no idee 
o’ what was comin’ in. ‘Bout four bell o’ the 
fust-watch, they put a fresh hand ter the belluses, 
an’ arter that the wind kept comin’ wuss an’ 
more of it till mornin. Howsomever, we got 
the old washtub hove to under the lee clew o’ 
the main topsail, and thar we laid rollin’ an’ 
tumblin’ about, with the sea makin’ a clean 
breach over us for twenty-four hours. All that 
night an’ the next day we had wind enough to 
blow the devil’s horns off, an’ I tell you we come 
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darn nigh goin’ to Davy Jones’s locker ; but ar- 
ter a spell the gale blowed itself ter pieces, an’ 
went down; but it looked so kinder dirty to 
wind’ard for somo time longer, that we didn’t 
make sail for another four an’ twenty hours. 

“In course we'd got drifted off a good ways 
ter lee’ard in this time, so when it come good 
weather agin, we cracked on all dimity to make 
up the loss. We went on tol’able well fur two 
days more, but yer see the mate was no naviga- 
tor at all, an’ bimeby he begun to wonder whar 
in thunder he was. He tried ter take the sun, 
but that wan’t no go, cos he couldn’t make the 
darned quadrant work, so he giv’ it up as a bad 
job, an’ sent a man aloft to look out for land. 
Yer see he reckoned if he could sight some land, 
he might cypher out his wharabouts on the chart. 
Wall, pooty soon, Bill Jones, what had gone up 
to look out, sings out, ‘ Land, ho !’ 

“Whar away?’ says the mate. 

“* Couple o’ pints on the lee bow, sir,’ says 
Bill. 

“ With that the mate keeps the ship off for the 
island to git a nearer squint at it, an’ bimeby 
Bill sings out agin. 

“On deck, thar,’ says Bill. 

“* Ay, ay,’ says the mate. 

“* Thar’s suthin’ on the island that looks like 
a dead whale, and thar seems ter be some kind 
of a signal flyin’ from a pole a leetle ways in- 
land!’ says Bill. 

“*So? says the mate, ‘then we must send a 
boat ashore an’ see what’s the meanin’ on’t.’ 

“ Wall, it wan’t long afore the ship was close 
in shore, an’ we could see the dead whale an’ the 
signal, which wan't nothin’ but a red shirt on a 
pole, an’ bimeby we see a man standin’ on top 
of a hill an’ wavin’ his hat to us. So the mate 
hove the ship to, an’ lowered the quarter boat, 
an’ he an’ I an’ three other men pulled ashore. 
The man come runnin’ down ter the beach ter 
meet us, an’, by the holy poker! who should it 
be but Cap’en Jubbles, alive an’ well, an’ tarna- 
tion glad to see us, I kin tell yer!” 

Here another full chorus of “O's!” “Ah’s!” 
} and similar exclamations of wonderment inter- 
rupted the speaker, but no one ventured to com- 
ment upon the seemingly incredible statement 
which bad just been made, and when quiet was 
restored, Jack continued : 

“ We was all in such a maze like, at findin’ 
the old man so, that we couldn’t none on us 
speak for some time ; but arter we found he was 
ra’aly in the flesh, an’ the same jolly old coon as 
ever, thar was a great shakin’ o’ hands, I kin tell 
yer. Arter congratylatin’ the old man, cos how 


he was dead and come wo life agin, all hands put 
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im an’ begun to ax him how it happened, an’ 
then he told us all about it. 

“Yer see when he got down in the whale’s 
belly he found plenty 0’ room there, but ‘twas 
orful dark, and kinder close, too. Howsomever, 
he found he was in for it, and concluded he 
mought as well make himself comfortable. So 
hg set down in one corner, an’ bimeby he begun 
to feel a little more at home. Then he begun to 
think ’bout how he was goin’ ter git out, an’ this 
was a question easier axed than answered, you'd 
better believe. He thought of a number o’ plans 
but they didn’t none on ’em suit. One was to 
tickle the whale’s belly so as to make him vomit, 
ap’ the old man was jest goin’ to do it, when he 
reck’lected that he wasn’t nigh no land, an’ if he 
was cast out there he should be drownded sure, 
an’ he concluded he’d rather stay whar he was a 
spell longer. Bimeby he begun to be hungry, 
but fortinately he had a lot.o’ ship biscuit in his 
starboard pea-jacket pocket, so he made a good 
meal o’ these, an’ then he thought if he only had a 
light, he should like it, so that he could see what 
thar was in the whale’s belly. Wall, yer know ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, an’ arter a 
while he contrived to light up his lodgin’-room 
fust rate, by makin’ some wicks out o’ his trousis 
and stickin ’em inter the blubber all round him 
and overhead, and lightin’ on ’em with a match 
that he happened ter have. Arter that, he kept 
a light burnin’ all the time till he got out. 

“Come ter look round, the old man was kind 
o’ ’stonished to see what a variety o’ things the 
whale had swallered, afore he found hii a stran- 
ger and took him in, Thar was pieces 0’ stove 
whale boats, anchors and chains, coils 0’ rope, 
Qars, boathooks, a six-pound ship’s cannon, an’ 
two boxes that the cap’en found was full o’ pre- 
served meats in sealed tin cans, ‘sides other 
things too numerous to mention. When he see 
all these things ‘specially the provisions an’ the 
oars, the old man begun to feel kinder encour- 
aged like, 

“ Yer see he had a pocket compass in his pea- 
jacket, an’ a chart o’ the South Pacific, an’ come 
ter look at the chart, he found he wa’n’t more’n 
three hundred miled from the island whar we 
arterward found him. With that he set about 
contrivin’ a way to make the whale head for that 
island, an’ bimeby he hit upon a tiptop way. 
In the first place he took his sheath-knife an’ 
cut a hole through the whale’s belly near the 
starn, an’ shoved out one 0’ the oars through 
the hole, an’ then yer see, he could steer the fel- 
ler whichever way, he wanted him to go, This 
plan worked fust rate. The whale kept swim- 
min’ along, an’ the old man kept him headed 


straight for the island by the compass. Waunst 
in a while the darned critter would undertake to 
"tack a ship, but the old man would only jest 
clap his hellam hard a port or hard a starboard, 
an’ fetch him round agin. He kept on this way 
two days, eatin’ the preserved meats an’ ketchin’ 
a cat nap wunst in a while, jest enough to keep 
him feelin’ wide awake the rest o’ the time, an’ 
then he begun to think he must be nigh the 
land. So what does he do but jest steer the fel- 
ler up ter the top o’ the water, an’ then fire both 
barrills of his gun right through his side so as ter 
make a couple o’ port holes ter look through. 
As soon as he clapped his toplights to these holes, 
he spied the land, not more’n a miled off. Jest 
then he happened ter think that the whale wa’n’t 
swimmin’ fast enough so that he could beach 
him high an’ dry on the island, an’ with that he 
sets to and begins to scull like blazes. 

“ By the time he come nigh the island he'd 
got the feller goin’ like lightnin’. When he 
struck the land he scooted up ashore as much as 
ten rods from the water, an’ stuck thar dead asa 
log! The old man soon cut his way out, with 
his sheath-knife, an’ when we found him, he’d 
been on the island three days, livin’ on the pre- 
served meats, an’ sleepin in the whale’s belly o’ 
nights. We took him aboard the ship, an’ then 
we went back an’ got the anchors an’ chains an’ 
80 on out o’ the whale’s belly, makin’ three boat 
loads in all; an’ finally when we sailed from the 
island, we took the feller himself in tow. We 
held on ter him till we met a whaler, then we 
sold him for a lot 0’ beef an’ pork, an’ such like, 
an’ made a darned good bargin out on’t too!” 

At this moment eight bells were struck, and 
simultaneously came the cry of “all hands on 
deck, shorten sail!” A heavy squall was ap- 
proaching and we tumbled on deck in a hurry, 
without stopping to express our belief or unbe- 
lief in Jack Longbow’s marvellous story of 
THE SECOND. 

THE FAREWELL. 


Now ends the hour's communion. near and y 
We have heard whispers from the mountain's heart, 
And life beoceforth is nobler. With a mgh 
Of grateful esduess let us now depart, 
And seek our lower leveis—rills that start 
From this bosom, there retiect the 
And a fair veliey, in green gladues= dest, 
Wears in its shudow the uncovscious art 
Of beautitying that wheuce it is Diest; 
Through this to labor and te care we move. 
Yet, seldom though the dfttant peaks unshroud 
‘Lhemse! ves from mist and rainy civud, 
We, waiking o'er the evertresbened green, 
Shall know the sources of our life ubuve, 
Among the mountain-beights of the Unreen. 
Lucy Larcom. 


Fame is like « river, narrowest where its birth- 
place is, and broadest afar off. 
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(ORIGINAL. 
THE MANIAC LOVER’S SONG. 


Tis at the evening’s quiet hour, 
When all is hushed and still, 

When softly falls with mystic power 
The murmuring of the rill; 

Tis when the moonbeams o'er the lea 
Like fairy phantoms glide, 

That I devote my thoughts to thee, 
My gentle spirit bride! 


Tis when I am alone, alone, 
All free from worldly care, 

When nought but thee, thee, only thee, 
My thoughts and feelings share ; 

Tis when the evening zephyrs’ stir 
The leaflets by my side, 

That I devote my thoughts to thee, 
My gentle spirit bride! 


Tis at the hour of midnight still, 
When stars are in the sky, 

And when no sound falls on my ear, 
Save the gentle zephyrs sigh ; 

When no light save mine is seen 
Across the prairie wide, 

I dedicate my muse to thee, 
My gentle spirit bride! 
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THE COW DOCTOR: 
NORA’S STRATAGEM. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Wuewn the western sunbeams slanted low over 
the high mountainous land lying back from Tra- 
lee, flooding the luxurious herbage (which in the 
mild, moist climate of Kerry county keeps fresh 
and green the year round) with a rich stream of 
gold and purple, there came loitering down the 
sloping pathway of one of the lowest summits, a 
herd of cows, all plump and fine looking ani- 
mals, of the pure Irish middle born breed, as 
goodly kine as even a thrifty western farmer 
would wish to own, and behind them, sauntering 
along in the same careless, indolent way, was a 
young girl of seventeen or eighteen years. 

Her jaunty straw hat, lightly surmounting a 
thick coil of nut brown tresses that many and 
many a proud lady might have envied, shaded 
joyous blue eyes, and red lips always dimpled 
with smiles just enough to show the pearly teeth, 
never yet insulted by the dentist’s inquisitive 
touches. And a pretty girl she was, this Nora 
O’Shean, as more than one sighing swain testi- 
fied with admiring eyes and throbbing heart, 
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when in her gay holiday-suit she accompanied 
her brother to the May fair at Tralee. 

Now as she came tripping down the hillside, 
swinging a bunch of redberries carelessly in her 
hand, and alternately singing a gay snatch of 
some ballad, and calling out in her clear, music- 
al voice to the dallying cows, with the green up- 
rising mountains behind, the broad glen with its 
brown cottage roof beneath, and afar in the dis- 
tance, the blue waves of Tralee Bay, and the 
shining line where Ballymullen River caught up 
the largess flung it by the departing monarch of 
day, and transformed itself into a ribbon of 
molten gold—no artist would have asked a finer 
human figure for the foreground of the pictur- 
esque scene, than the upright, graceful form of 
pretty Nora O’Shean, driving home to the milk- 
ing-yard her brother’s herd of kine. 

Every now and then the girl cast behind her a 
quick, expectant glance, or shaded her eyes to 
look further into the lane towarjs which the 
moping cows were aiming, as though on the 
watch for some welcome intruder. Nevertheless, 
when the tall stout figure started up from a con- 
cealing clump of bushes and came eagerly to- 
wards her, the little coquette’s eyes were fixed 
demurely upon the ground, and she gave a pret- 
ty little start of astonishment when a clear, 
cheery voice said : 

“Och, Nora, acushla, it’s late ye are with the 
kine. Sure, and ye’ve kept me waiting this half 
hour.” 

Nora tossed her head and smiled roguishly. 

“And who says Mr. Connor Mahony need be 
after waiting any longer than he’s a mind for? 
If it's me ye mean, never a bit did I hurry on 
the way.” 

“ Och, Nora, and it’s after blarneying ye are,” 
said the handsome young fellow, not a whit 
abashed. ‘ Maybe ye’re right there, and didn’t 
hurry—for sure an ye expected me to be coming 
down the hill behind ye.” 

In spite of her attempted frown, Nora laughed 
at this shrewd guess at the trath, while his danc- 
ing eyes peered roguishly into her face. 

“ Bat Nora, dear, I’m not just feeling like the 
joke, neither,” continued he, “for as I came a 
bit beyond the dyke, faith, guess now, Nora, who. 
it was I see going over to your brother’s house t’”” 

Nora’s merry face took a shade of vexation. 

“©, Connor, now don’t be after telling me it 
was Tim Buckley, that sorry scarecrow of a cow 
doctor! I’m all afeard it was, because ye see 

Dennis was fretting this morning about that 
beautiful cow of Sir Edward’s, sent down by the 
steward of the castle. And then he’s not loth 
to call him in at any time. The ragmuffint 
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Whist, but 1’ll make him sore repent his coming. 
T’'ll tease the life from him or my name’s no No- 
ra O’Shean.” And Nora pursed up her pretty 
lips into such a look of fierce determination, 
Connor came closer to her side, and stroked 
fondly the little sunbrowned hand that held the 
spray of berries. 

*O, Nora,” he said, half fondly, half ruefully, 
“if Dennis would only think like you, Mavour- 
neen, wouldn’t Connor Mahony be the happiest 
fellow in ould Ireland ?” 

“ And what is it ye’re meaning by that?” said 
she, turning around sharply, although there was 
a droll look of hamor in her eyes that belied the 
tone and words. ‘ What could ye be after hint- 
ing an honest girl like myself has to think about 
a bold, good for-nothing boy like ye?” 

“Now Nora, darling, honey, jewel, where’s 
the use of bothering a body like this? Haven't 
we said our vows at the trysting place long ago? 
Sure you’re well knowing to my loving you bet- 
ter than the whole world, the great English queen 
and all her gold beside. And didn’t you own to 


me ye had the same like feeling furme? For 
what else did I get the holding, and the cottage, 
waiting there all alone by myself barring the old 
woman, all because Dennis O'Shean thinks a 
gentry cow doctor would be a mighty fine match 


for his sister. The poor old beggar! Sure, and 
he’s nothing else, living around, here a bit and 
there a bit. Faith, and I can’t say how many 
poor creatures he’s killed with his physic and 
pills. I say, now, Nora, it’s all hard enough for 
me, without your plaguing and teasing.” 

The girl saw the vexation on his face was 
genuine, and answered cheerfully : 

“Now, then, Connor, ye ought to know it’s 
only the fun I'm after, and if the way to help it 
was mine ye shouldn’t have that same to com- 
plain of. I can’t act out agin my own brother, 
and sure, you're not the man to have me, but 
this much [ tell you now, Connor, I’m no sweet- 
heart for the cow doctor, gentry or no gentry.” 

What more Nora might have said in answer 
to Connor's brightened looks, one cannot say, 
for just tiien emerged from the style beyond, be- 
tween the cows and the lagging couple, a stout 
man of thirty years or more, with an awkward 
form, and stolid, stupid face, so unlike Nora’s 
bright, int: lligent countenance, and graceful 
ways, it seemed impossible there could be any 
tie of relationship between them. 

“Come along, Nora,” he called out gruffly. 
“Does it take the day long to bring home the 
cows? Ye'd better hurry a little, and waste no 
more time shillyshallying. There’s yer betters 
@ waiting at home to see you.” 
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The sneering glance cast at her lover awoke 
Nora’s spirit, and she answered hastily : 

“ How long, Mister Dennis, since you’ve taken 
to lording it over women, and your own sister at 
that? Isha’n’t hurry yet awhile, and ye can be 
after seeing I’m in good company.” 

“ But there’s a gentleman waiting at home.” 

“Ha, sure then his lordship has rode down 
from town, or the middleman has come to see 
about the holding. But, Dennis, what old beg- 
gar was creeping down the lane awhile agone ? 
It looked as if the old cow doctor was around 
again. Who’s turned him off so soon ?” 

Connor joined her merry laugh, and Dennis, 
foaming with wrath, drove along the cows him- 
self without another word. r 

“T’m likely to get a few hard looks for that 
speech, but I’m their equal, when there’s only 
eyes and tongues at war,” said Nora, laughing 
gaily, as she said good-night to her lover where 
their ways parted. 

Before she reached the cottage, however, she 
saw her brother with the obnoxious doctor, stand- 
ing in an adjacent field before the ailing animal. 
She passed near enough to see plainly the ex- 
pression of their faces, and her pretty red lips 
curled in scorn as her glance returned to them 
from the road where the manly athletic figure of 
her youthful, handsome lover was disappearing 
in the distance. 

Tim Buckley, the cow doctor, as he was uni- 
versally known throughout the country, had long 
passed over the shady side of thirty, but he still 
attempted to assume the jauntiness of extreme 
youth, although the expression was ludicrously 
mingled with an air of the most profound wis- 
dom and self-importance. 

The time had been when Tim had rejoiced in 
the flattering caresses of many a gay circle, but 
dissipated habits and vagabond propensities had 
cast him away from his oriyinal high estate, and 
sent him adrift in the world, homeless and penni- 
less. Then the little education he possessed, 
with the advantages of his early life, came to the 
broken-down bachelor’s relief. He set up fora 
cow doctor, and floated over the country, turning 
up annually here and there, generally living up- 
on the owner of one patient, until called away to 
another. He managed to assume an air of wis- 
dom and gentility that won him the deferential 
respect of the ignorant yeomen, but to simple 
Dennis O’Shean, he seemed a miracle of knowl- 
edge, and a nobleman of rauk. The very fact 
of his having been once the sporteen (gay fellow) 
of circles above his own, was enough to recom- 
mend him to the shallow mind of Dennis, who, 
though an unusually thrifty farmer, and much 
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more beforehand in his crops and tithes than 
any of his neighbors, had scarcely wit enough to 
comprehend a single sentence of the braggadocio 
talk with which Tim took care to regale him. 

Dull and stupid as he was, Dennis was yet 
possessed of a determination, or rather obstinacy, 
which rendered it almost an impossibility to re- 
move any impression he had already formed, or 
to divert him from any plan he had laid out for 
himself. Here was where Doctor Tim had a de- 
cided advantage over Nora and her frank-hearted, 
quick-witted iover. Dennis had conceived all 
alone, what he considered an exceedingly bright 
idea. When Tim rattled off one day, a long 
string of high sounding names, and dashed over 
in great style a letter to the apothecary, and, 
with the rest, cured a sick calf, then popped into 
Denpis’s head the unlucky idea, what a grand 
husband Tim would make for his pretty sister, 
and what an honor to the family would be this 
alliance with a “real gintleman.” And from 
that moment he ceased not to scold and bluster 
whenever he found Connor and Nora in lover- 
like vicinity, which sooth to say, was often 
enough to vindicate his animosity against the 
undaunted Connor. Tim, nothing loth to ac- 
cept the prize, winning a pretty girl and a com- 
fortable home at the same time, was shrewd 
enough to hide his eagerness, and raised one or 
two objections. 

“Faith, Dennis my good fellow,” said he, 
“ don’t be after thinking I no appreciate the good 
faith of yer offer, nor Mistress Nora’s loveliness, 
but—well, really, it isn’t just the easiest thing to 
express. Ay, you see, Dennis, my family was 
of the rael old stock. Then more’n that, there’s 
Captain Dunnovan, and Baillie Vaughn that 
have just the same as spoke for me for their 
young ladies. Well, well, ye’re a good fellow, 
Dennis, a thriving farmer, I may call ye, and 
Mistress Nora's beauty sure can’t be beat nohow. 
I'll think of it, I'll think of it, Dennis.” 

The words were nothing extraordinary, but 
the tone and gesture and lordly, aristocratic 
bearing were inimitable. They had their intend- 
ed effect in making Dennis teafold more deter- 
mined to see Nora Mrs. Tim Buckley before har- 
vesting was over. That the maiden herself em- 
phatically vetoed the whole arrangement’ not at 
all disconcerted her brother’s plans. 

But all this time I have left Nora in the lane, 
gazing at the pair over in the level field beside 
the ailing cow. Scornfully her bright eye wan- 


dered over the .seedy, shabby, genteel would-be 
lover of hers, as he stood his walking-stick under 
the arm whose yawning sleeve had before pro- 


the gaping Dennis, who was scratching away at 
his head, vainly endeavoring to gain admittance 
for a single idea of the grandiloquent harangue 
by which Tim gave his opinion of his bovine 
patient. 

“ Faith now, Dennis,” said ho, in conclusion, 
“it’s myself now can see all the ailing of the 
beauty. I'll fix a dose, and ye’ll see her in the 
morning eating as though there was nothing to 
be left before her.” 

“What did ye say, Mister Doctor, about ye’re 
eating in the morning? And ye’re wise to be 
after letting us know. I'l) speak a word to Bid- 
dy to put on an extra pot since ye intend to stop 
with us.” 

“Ha, Miss Nora, the top o’ the morning to 
you,” said Doctor Tim, taking off his well dent- 
ed beaver, ‘it’s rare refreshing to behold the 
likes of yer pretty face. I forgot ye never a 
minute in all my travels.” 

“T reckon ye stopped not in Tralee, else the 
tailoring men had kept ye for a sign of the fash- 
ions,” said Nora, saucily. 

“ Arrah, but ye’re a jewel of a girl for a witty 
tongue! ye see, beauteous Nora, I’m minding to 
get some wedding clothes shortly, so I make 
these old ones last till then,” answered Tim, 
with a comical grimace at his dilapidated elbows. 
“I be after having a wife soon, and then if ye 
see rents, faith the fault will be your own.” 

Rather discomfited at this, Nora dropped a 
mock courtesy, and tripped on towards the 
cottage. 

“ Dennis,” said Tim, impressively, “I’ve re- 
flected most profoundly. I can’t help the other 
disappointments, I'm ready to marry Nora as 
soon as the license can be got.” 

Dennis’s dull eye brightened. 

“ And it’s myself will see the wedding comes 
shortly,” was his emphatic reply. 

The next morning Dennis despatched Nora 
on her stout pony to Tralee with the recipe for 
the apothecary, and putting a pound nove into 

her hand, he said : . 

“Ye may as well buy the wedding finery. I 
want ye should look trim and neat when ye’re 
made Mrs. Buckley.” 

“Dennis O’Shean,” cried Nora, blazing at 
him a fiery glance from her blue eyes, “ when 
that same is done, ye may be there, but ye’ll have 
leave to look a long while for me! Medicine for 
a cow doctor!” she continued angrily, fingering 
the recipe. ‘I wonder at ye for trusting his 
lordship’s cow with such as he. What'll ye do 
so he kills her?” 

Dennis looked aghast at the suggestion. 


voked her raillery, one hand outstretched toward 


“ Kill her, kill Daisy, my lord’s favorite cow, 
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he charged me to keep thriving? ye’re a sorry 
wench to spake such a thing. Get along, Nora, 
and say no more agin yer husband that is to be.” 

Nora had flung away the bank note. All at 
once she secured it again, while a swift flash 
passed over her face, and hiding with her wide- 
rimmed hat her dancing, mischievous eyes, she 
said, coaxingly : 

“ Look ye here, Dennis, let’s we make a bar- 
gain now. I’m no believer in the cow doctor’s 
blarney, and so the cow be sick. I’m sure he’ll 
not cure her, but if you'll say if he don’t help 
her, I’m free from your wish to marry him, I’ll 
promise, and keep my word to marry freely the 
man who cures the cow.” 

“Faith, I’d be a fool not to agree to that 
same,” replied Dennis, confident of his favorite’s 
skill, and delighted to obtain his sister’s consent 
80 easily. 

“Then ye’ll make yer sign of it,” said No- 
ra, tearing off a corner of the paper, and hand- 
ing her pencil to him. 

Dennis laughed, but made his cross on the pa- 
per, and Nora rode away towards Tralee at a 
swift gallop, while many a plodding pedestrian 
bent forward to catch another glimpse of the joy- 
ous young face so full of mirth and mischief her 
flapping straw hat exposed to view, as she darted 
by them. 

She returned home upon a by-road that led by 
Connor’s cottage. As she expected, he was there, 
just returned from his morning work. It did not 
need her eager gesture to bring him to the side 
of the pony, and an earnest but brief conversation 
ensued. When they parted Nora called out for 
the second time : 

“Now, Connor, mind ye’re after watching 
closely, and come along just as though it were a 
happening, and have the other medicine handy— 
O-ho, but we’ll fix it, so never a bit more will we 
see of the cow doctor or his good-for-nothing 
physic !” 

That evening, while Tim and his host were re- 
galing themselves with their pipes, and an occa- 
sional draught at the whiskey jug, the old cow- 
shed saw a strange sight. For there was pretty 
Nora kneeling down by the sick cow, one arm 
around her neck, and the other hand holding 

‘towards her a small basin of water, apparently, 
and the merry sparkle was drowned out from her 
blue eyes by fast dropping tears, as she whispered, 
kindly : 

“Arrah, poor old Daisy—acushla—it’s sorry a 
heart Nora has to give you the drug that will 
torment ye with woful pains. But Connor will 
come with the apothecary man’s medicine to take 
it all away. Mind ye that, my beanty, and no 
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look so reproachful at me. Many’s the nice 
green bank ye shall feed on, to pay for this, and 
a right good dinner Nora’!l stir up for ye to-mor- 
row. Poor old Daisy, drink, and not take it 
unkindly of Nora who loves ye, only not half so 
much as Connor.” 

The unfortunate animal, the luckless victim 
of the lovers’ plot drank it all, and Nora flitted 
back to her chamber, shaking her little head 
threateningly, when she passed the door through 
which came to her the sharp high voice of her 
brother’s guest. 


Scarce had daybreak reached over the moun- 
tains to tinge with Aurora’s carmine the dimpled 
face of Tralee Bay, ere the plaintive cries of the 
suffering cow brought Dennis to the shed. He 
found the poor creature in extreme agony, roll- 
ing and plunging on the earth. This looked so 
little like. Doctor Tim’s prophecy, he stood 
aghast with astonishment and disappointment. 
This cow of all the berd was the one Dennis 
could least afford to lose, since it belonged to the 
castle, and for keeping it his lordship’s middle- 
man had promised to pay his tithes. With no 
laggard step Dennis proceeded to the cot where 
Doctor Tim was sleeping soundly. 

“What, what!” stammered Tim, staring 
around him, and rubbing his eyes. ‘The cow, 
did you say? O, yes, then didn’t I tell ye she’d 
be all right this morning ?” 

This speech coming at such an unlucky time 
staggered Dennis’s faith a little, yet he replied, 
respectfully : 

“And ye’d better come out and see her your- 
self, doctor. The way of her seems bad like to 
me!” 

Tim himself looked dismayed when he beheld 
the poor creature’s sufferings. The harmless 
potions he administered had never failed before, 
with the aid of time, and plentiful faith on the 
owner's part, to justify his pretensions to a physi- 
cian’s skill. He was at an utter loss what to ad- 
vise, being mindful of the momentous interest 
his patron took in the life of his lordship’s 
valuable cow. So after talking learnedly awhile, 
he acknowledged he knew nothing likely to save 
her. Dennis was nearly frantic. He rushed 
around furiously, eyeing a little disdainfully the 
crestfallen doetor, little aware of the dancing 
blue eyes watehing him from the dairy window. 
At that moment came sauntering up the yard, 
who but Connor Mahony. 

“ Good morning, Dennis,” said he, “ here’s a 
parcel Mary Neal sent to Nora, but hallo, what’s 
the matter with your cow? Why, doctor, can’t 
you ease her a little ?” 

“ Bure, and I’ve tried, Mr. Mahony,” replied 
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Tim, pompously, “ but I wasn’t here in time. 
There’s nothing going for to save her now.” 

Connor went up to the cow, lifted her droop- 
ing head, whistled a minute, and then turning to 
the wobegone Dennis, said coolly : 

“Well, Dennis, sure you wont let her die, 
will ye 

“Tf there’s no help, I suppose she must,” was 
the sullen reply. “The doctor says it.” 

“«The doctor—blarney!” said the 

words with a little significant wink and snapping 
of the thamb over his shoulder. “I say, now, I 


can cure her in two hours.” 

“Do it, do it, Connor Mahony, and I’ll give 

“ The bit I'll ask for,” interrupted Connor. 
“ Well, bring me out some sugar, and pepper, 
and salt. I’ve a little else in my pocket, here.” 

The dose he prepared was administered, des- 
pite Tim’s scornful laugh. But it was plain to 
see Dennis had little hope. Nevertheless, when 
the two hours were up, the patient was standing 
upright again, and quietly reaching out her huge 
jaws for the wisp of grass Connor held towards 
her. Dennis was nearly as wild with joy as he 
had been frantic with grief. As for Doctor Tim, 
he quietly hunted up his walking-stick, and made 
the best of his way toward the highway. Then 
came along Nora, tripping lightly with the foam- 
ing pails. 

“Arrah, Dennis,” said she, stopping to look at 
the wondering object of so much solicitude, 
“sure, and Daisy’s all right again. What's the 
cow doctor gone off so fast for, now he’s cured 
the cow ?” 

“Gone off? by Saint Patrick, that’s what he 
better be after doing, the ignorant blackguard! 
setting up for a cow doctor, and not knowing so 
much about it as Connor Mahony.” 

Nora gave a pretty little start. 

“Why, Connor. Sure, and is it yourself here 
80 early in the morning ?” 

“Faith, Nora, and I happened here the right 
minute to save the cow for Dennis.” 

“ What, you? Now ye’re not able to cheat 
me that way, is he, Dennis ?” 

“ Sure, and he speaks the truth, Nora. Con- 
nor saved the cow.” 

“O, ho,” laughed Nora. “ Why, Dennis, 
Dennis, what did you go and make your cross 
for, that I should marry the man who cured the 
cow? Where’s the end of the mischief it will 
make for Connor and myself?” 

And with another echoing peal of laughter, 
that made poor old Daisy tarn her large eyes 
wonderingly around, the pretty milkmaid tripped 
away out of sight, and Connor smiling fondly af- 


ter her, said something that made even stolid, 
matter-of-fact Dennis smifle also, and together 
the twain passed along toward the house behind 
her. 

After harvesting, Nora and Connor were mar- 
ried. There was one who had confidently ex- 
pected to enjoy the great supper Dennis gave his 
sister’s friends, but who was not there. Alas, 
Tim is still a bachelor, and a cow doctor. 


PLAYING TRICKS. 


A young man was studying at a college.. One 
afternoon he walked out with an instructor, and 
they chanced to see an old pair of shoes lying by 
the side of the path, which ap to belong to 
a poor old man at work close by. “ Let us have 
a little amusement at his expense,” said the stu- 
dent. “ Suppose we hide shoes, and con- 
ceal ourselves in the bushes to watch his perplex- 
ity when he carinot find them.” “TI can think 
of a better trick than that,” said the instructor. 
“You are rich. Suppose Ph put a silver half- 
crown in the toe of each of his shoes, and then 
we will hide.” The young man did so. The 
poor man finished his work soon, and went to 
put on his shoes. Yon can imagine his surprise 
when he stooped to take & pebble, as he suppos- 
ed, from the toe, and drew the silver half- 
crown from it, and found still another in the 
other shoe. His feelings overcame him ; he fell 
upon his knees, looked up to heaven, and uttered 
a long, fervent thanksgiving, in which he thank- 
ed a kind Providence for sending some unknown 
hand to save from perishing his sick wife and 
children. Do you wonder the young man stood 
in his hiding-place deeply affected? When you 
wish to enjoy real pleasure in witnessing the per- 

lexity of others, see if you cannot some way 
imitate the student.— Temple Bar (English). 


A SWISS LEGEND. 


Drachenried, near Stanz, was once the abode 
of a monstrous serpent, which became so for- 
midable that the inhabitants abandoned the val- 
ley, and gave it the name of “ Oedwyl,” a wilder- 
ness, or desolate place. There had lived in the 
land a valiant man, who had distinguished him- 
self in the wars, and had been made chevalier; 
but having the misfortune to kill another in a 
duel, he was banished, as this was then a crime, 
because it deprived the state of a brave man. In 
his exile he heard of the ravages of the serpent, 
and ission to retarn upon condition 
that he should slay the monster. 
He entered the valley, attacked the serpent, 
finally destroyed him, by thrusting a lance arm 
with thorns down his throat. But in the conibat 
he received a wound which terminated his owa 
life. A chapel was erected to his mem and 
on its walls we read, “ To Strath Von Winkel- 

.”—Travels in Switzerland. 


t was granted. 


THE MARTYR SPIRIT. 
The martyrs fire-crown on the brow 
Doth unto glory bura; 
And tears that from love’s torn heart flow, 
spirit Masser. 
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THE TWO VOICES. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


“Let me go!—the tide of fortune 
Bears me where the breakers roar; 
I am on a stormy ocean, 
Waft me to the peaceful shore. 
For the beacon lights have faded, 
And life’s wave is very dark ; 
O, within the happy haven 
Let me—let me moor my bark! 


“T am tired of ever striving 

*Gainst the current of the tide, 

With no resting-place before me, 
Where at length I may abide. 

I am weary, very weary, 
And the wave is very dark; 

O, within the happy haven 
Let me—let me moor my bark!” 


** Let me stay,” another crieth, 
“ Others’ sorrows to beguile ; 
That I may make some heart the better, 
Let me tarry here awhile. 
Though I seem to be afflicted, 
I am surely, truly blest, 
While my words can soothe another 
Weary, weary heart to rest. 


“ Whene’er from the warm, bright sunshine 
Pass I to the dreary shade, 

Let my heart grow strong within me, 
And my faith be perfect made. 

Though the cares of life are many, 
I can bear them day by day, 

Till an angel’s voice shall call me 
To the peaceful shores away !”” 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION. 
BY W. 8. BLAKESLEY. 


Tr was the night before the famous battle of 
Austerlitz. All day long, Napoleon and his of- 
ficers had been fully occupied in the disposal of 
that great army, which upon the morrow was to 
win for him his greatest victory. Now, as ‘the 
night came on, the watch fires were lighted, and 
the soldiers crouched beside them to snatch a few 
hours sleep, or to talk in low tones of past ex- 
ploite and dilate with eagerness upon the pros- 
peets of the coming battle. 

The wind was cold and sharp, and was suc- 
ceeded by a thick mist, which made the night 
intensely gloomy. The half-dozen soldiers, who 
had been gathered about one of the red camp- 
fires, drew their piles of straw further forward, and 
crept closer to the blaze. 

“Bah! who can sleep on such a night?” mut- 
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tered one. “To-morrow may bring me an epan- 
lette, or if not that, a glorious death, perhaps. 
What do you say, Carembre ?” 

“ What do I say ?”’ repeated a tall, noble-look- 
ing soldier with a scarred face. ‘As for me, I 
say nothing. If 1 live, there will be noshing 
better for me than the ranks ; if I die, who cares ? 
But yet, there is one perhaps.” 

The altered tone of voice in which he said this 
last, kept his companions silent for a moment. 
Then a movement on the part of a handsome 
young man, who occupied a station at the farthest 
end of the fire, attracted attention. 

“Ah, Emile, my lad,” said Carembre, making 
room for him, “you must be cold at that dis- 
tance. See, here isa place for you nearer the 
fire. Iam an old campaigner, for I was with 
the emperor in Egypt. But you, my lad, are not 
used to such rough scenes. That, one may see 
at a glance.” 

The person addressed colored high, and an- 
swered a little petulantly, whilst at the same time 
he moved forward to the place designated. 

“‘ However that may be, Monsieur Carembre, 
I think I have never complained.” 

“That you haven’t,” was the kind, soothing 
answer. ‘‘ Those who have seen you in battle 
would not, I am sure, question your bravery or 
powers of endurance.” 

The young man’s face flushed with pride, but 
he spoke not a word. 

“‘ Since we cannot sleep,” said the soldier who 
had first spoken, “ tell us something about your- 
self, Carembre. You must have entered the army 
early. Why is it that you were not promoted 
long since ?” 

Carembre’s face sank lower and lower upon 
his folded hands. Then he looked up, pale and 
proud. 

“ Six separate times have I deserved promo- 
tion, and so many times have I been returned un- 
noticed to the ranks. There is something that 
works against me, comrades. Jt is useless to 
fight against fate. I shall die as I have lived, in 
the ranks.” 

“Shame! Shame!” muttered one or two, as 
Carembre paused. 

“ But was there no reason for such a slight?” 
asked another. 

“ Nothing that I know of. True, there is an 
officer in the army who once declared himself 
my mortal enemy. But I cannot believe he 
would stoop to injure me, This was the way of 
it, comrades. I entered the army rather young, 
as you guessed, leaving behind me the handsom- 
est, the smartest and the most charming girl. 


Toe officer I spoke of, also loved Nanneite, but 


she would not listen to him, and then he vowed 

vengeance. He was once my neighbor and com- 

panion, now he will not deign to speak to me.” 
“ What of Nannette ?” asked one, as Carembre 


“Ah, poor girl, I have not heard of her this 
long time. She it is, who will mourn for me, if 
she hears of my death. Parbleu! How Nan- 
nette and I did love the general. She made me 
vow never to desert him as long as he wanted my 
services, and, comrades, I never will.” 

“ Did he ever speak to you?” asked the young 
man almost in a whisper. 

“Ah, that he did,” said the other, proudly. 
“ When we were at Cairo, and he stood almost 
fainting with fatigue and excitement, he beckon- 
ed to me, and—” 

“Hush!” whispered a comrade, as the chal- 
lenge of a sentinel came distinctly to their ears. 
Carembre, half angry at the interruption, paused, 
drew himself up in a martial attitude, and listen- 
ed attentively. A succession of short, quick 
steps was heard. Carembre changed color, and 
looked about uneasily. 

“It is the little corporal,” he mattered. The 
words startled each one of the little group, the 
young man especially. But ere any comment 
could be made, their remarkable leader himself 
stood befure them, clad like a common soldier, 
ina rough suit, but distinguished by the great 
cross of the legion, which he wore across his 
breast. His fuce was pale and stern—an expression 
not uncommon to him, especially upon the eve of 
a great battle. He took another step forward, 
then glanced about sharply. 

“Ha! what is it that you are doing here?” 
he asked, in a quick tone. 

“ Waiting for the morrow to come, mon gener- 
al,” was Carembre’s prompt answer. 

“Good, and who may you be, my man ?” ask- 
ed Napoleon, turning with characteristic quick- 
ness to the speaker, and scanning him closely. 

“Carembre, a soldier of the 10th, sire,” was 
the reply. 

‘‘Ha! Iremember. You were in Egypt ?” 

Yes, sire.” 

“And for brave conduct, were several times 
presented for promotion ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ How happens it then, that you are here ?” 
asked Napoleon, sternly. 

Carembre hung his head in momentary forget- 
fulness of the question. His companion’s warn- 
ing touch aroused him. 

“1 know not, mon general,” he said with an air 
of patient sorrow. “ It is my fate, perhaps.” 
The eyes of the emperor seemed to read the 
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soldier, then suddenly they were fixed upon the 
fine, handsome face of the young man. 

“ Your name, sir,” was the swift question. 

“ Emile Morard, your majesty,” was the fal- 
tering reply. And a flush, rich and delicate, 
crept over the young man’s face, plainly to be 
discerned even by the light of the fire. 

“Can you fight, young sf?” asked Na- 
poleon,a peculiar smile playing around his mouth. 

“That he can, sire. I’ve seen him in the 
thickest of the battle, wherever the part of dan- 
ger was,” was Carembre’s eager answer. 

“He followed your footsteps, perhaps,” was 
Napoleon’s comment. 

“ Yes, sire,” said the young man, placing his 
hand affectionately upon the arm of Carembre. 

Napoleon smiled, moved away a few steps, 
then turned around again. 

“Here, you, now, Carembre. If you survive 
to-morrow, see that you report yourself to me. 
I will never forget my brave soldiers.” And he 
moved swiftly away from the place. 

“What do you think of that, comrades ?” ask- 
ed Carembre, with a face upon which no longer 
a trace of sorrow was to be discerned. 

“What do I say?” rejoined one. “ Why, I 
would give my life to be so spoken to and so 
looked upon by him. Parbleu! your fortune’s 
made this time, Carembre.”’ 

“Yes,” chimed in another, “speak of some- 
body and he is sure to be near.” 

“As forme,” rejoined his neighbor, “ I mean to 
snatch an hour’s sleep, and dream that I’m cap- 
tain of aregiment. At the most, I can but die 
for the emperor.” 

Preser.tly all was silent around the fire. The 
hardy soldiers gradually dropped off into a short 
slumber, with the easy indifference as to their 
fate in the coming battle, which characterizes a 
true French soldier. The young man alone 
kept a silent watch, now and then stirring the 
waving fire, and occasionally casting anxious 
looks upon Carembre, who was slumbering quiet- 
ly, like his comrades. Suddenly a dull sound 
fell upon the ear of the watcher. 


He stooped down, placed his ear to the ground, 


and listened attentively. Then regaining his 


position, he touched the shoulder of his sleeping . 


neighbor. The light touch completely aroused 
Carembre, who was wide awake in an instant, 


and gazing inquiringly at his companion. ¥ 


“ What is it, Emile ?” 

“Listen. Do you not hear that dull sound ? 
The enemy aro in motion.” 

For one moment, Carembre listened with bent 
head. Then his practised ear had caught the 
sound and guessed its import. 
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“They are dragging the guns over the rough 
ground. Ah, Emile! To-morrow will bring us 
work.” 

For two hours Carembre and his companion 
continued to listen, now and then exchanging a 
few words, but for the most part watching in 
silence. Then a single, faint gleam of light be- 
gan to show itself, and almost at the same mo- 
ment the drums beat to quarters, and the trum- 
pets summoned the cavalry to the field. 

When the sun arose upon the famous field of 
Austerlitz, the right of Napoleon’s great army 
was engaged in close battle with the enemy, the 
centre and left wing remaining as yet mere spec- 
tators of the conflict. Carembre and Morard 
stood side by side, awaiting with ill-concealed 
impatience the order to move on. The face of 
the young man glowed with enthusiasm, his eyes 
sparkled with eagerness, and he muttered under 
his breath : 

“ Glory, or death !” 

“ Did you speak?” whispered Carembre, turn- 
ing hastily towards him. “ Afa foi, will the 
word never come? If I fall, Emile, tell Nan- 
nette, poor girl. Ha, Emile! did you hear that ?” 
And the soldier listened eagerly for the sounds of 
the battle. 

A single horseman was now observed galloping 
madly down the long lines. A few moments 
passed, and then the troop were moving hastily 
forward to the support of their comrades. Near- 
er and nearer they approached the scene of con- 
flict, the officers in command waved their caps 
and cheered their men on, the latter responded 
wildly, and presently officers and men were rush- 
ing headlong into the thick of battle. 

In spite of the heavy rain of shot which fell 
about him, Carembre pushed steadily onwards, 
doing good execution at every step. A tall, Rus- 
sian soldier, sabre in hand, singling him out from 
the mass, sudden!y confronted him, with upraised 

n. 

“T have you at last,” he muttered, with a 
smite which displayed his glittering teeth. 

“Ha!” answered Carembre, and he dashed 
hastily forward, but stumbled and fell just as he 
reached theenemy. The Rassian sabre glittered 
over the head of the prostrate foe. But ere it 
had accomplished its purpose, the arm of the 
enemy, suddenly unnerved, fell by his side, and 
the weapon became powerless. Carembre sprang 
to his feet, the smile upon the Russian’s face 
changed to one of deadly hate, as, falling back- 
ward among the wounded and slain, he beheld 
his late antagonist moving on, unharmed. 

“Press on, press on to victory or death,” 
shouted some one ina clear, bell-like voice, which 
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made itself heard amidst all the din of battle. 
Carembre cast a single glance backward, and be- 
held Emile following directly in his footsteps, 
dealing blows right and left. He was speedily 
recalled to his duty by receiving a slight wound 
in the shoulder from a sabre. In spite of this 
warning, however, he could not avoid casting an 
anxious look behind to see how his companion 
fared, between whom and himself—though but a 
few months before perfect strangers—there now 
existed an unaccountable affection. 

Hitherto this portion of the troop had been en- 
gaged in a hand-to hand contest with the enemy. 
Now a battery was suddenly opened upon them, 
which mowed down the men by scores, making 
fearful vacancies in the ranks. 

“ Fall back!” shouted an officer in a hoarse 
voice, dashing madly along the thinned ranks. 

Over their fallen comrades they retreated in 
perfect order, though at every step some from 
among them fell never to rise again. At length 
they gained a spot, sheltered from the murderous 
fire of the enemy, but still accessible to flying 
shots. 

The eyes of both Carembre and Emile were 
fastened on a little swell of the land just above 
the troops. The central figure of the group stood 
out conspicuous from all the others, not alone 
from the uniform and the great cross of the le- 
gion which hung across his breast, but from that 
remarkable profile, which once seen was never to 
be forgotten. Now with compressed lips, and 
a stern expression of countenance, he looked 
abroad over the field of battle, seeming to pene- 
trate with eagle glance the smoke which shroud- 
ed portions of the plain. Suddenly the emperor 
turned to one of his staff. 

“Do you see that redoubt yonder? Twice 
have our men been mowed down before it. It 
must be carried, if the whole army perishes in 
front of it. Ride forward with orders to use a 

” 

The single horseman rode swiftly down the 
hill and was soon lost to view. The eyes of all, 
from the emperor down to the humblest man in 
the ranks, were now fastened upon the redoubt, 
before which, in spite of the constant fire of the 
enemy, a little crowd swayed to and fro. 
Suddenly they fell back, obedient to the hoarse 
cry of the officers, and at the same moment the 
enemy ceased their firing, and a half-silence 
reigned in that portion of the field. 

But no explosion follows the pause. Some- 
thing is the matter. Napoleon’s brow contracts 
and he mutters between his teeth. The moment 
is a dreadful one, but the genius of Napoleon 
does not desert him. He sees that through care- 


lessness or accident, the train is not fired, and 
that the redoubt is in no danger. At that mo- 
ment, he turns towards the ranks, every man of 
which is like a statue. 

“ Soldiers of the 10th,” he exclaims, as his 
eye first falls upon them, “honor and glory to 
him who fires yonder train!” And he waves his 
chapeau, and holds aloft the magic cross, at the 
sight of which every man’s courage is increased 
tenfold. 

There is no more to be said. Maddened by 
the words and manner of Napoleon, men spring 
from the ranks by scores, the only anxiety being, 
who shall be foremost. But Carembre leads the 
van, and has already snatched from the hand of 
a gunner a burning match, with which he hastens 
forward, fleet as the wind. Nearly all the other 
competitors fall back, hopeless of success. One 
alone follows Curembre, treading in his very foot- 
steps ; and scarcely allowing his eye to wander 
from him for a single instant. Carembre hears 
the footsteps, and half-angry at the pertinacity of 
his unknown rival, he increases his speed. 

The enemy suspend their fire for the moment. 
The strange pursuit, as it appears in their eyes, 
engages their wondering attention, and in their 
eagerness to see the result, they allow Carembre 
and his companion to approach the redoubt, 
without firing a single shot. The French also 
keep an eager watch on the proceedings, stand- 
ing in breathless silence. Nota single manceuvre 
or movement has escaped the eye of Napoleon, 
who has already determined in his own mind, 
what shall be the reward of the brave survivor. 

Carembre stoops down, his pursuer kneels be- 
side him and thus shields him from the observa- 
tion of the enemy. The enemy are slow to com- 
prehend the movement, and still look on wonder- 
ingly. At length the train is fired. The dull 
red spark, creeping slowly onward, is perceptible 
to the French, who call with frantic cries to their 
companions to move back. For the first time, 
the enemy perceive the advantage they have un- 
wittingly given to their opponents, and suddenly 
reopen their fire. 

It was clearly impossible for Carembre and his 
companion to regain their former position, ex- 
posed as they would be to the enemy’s aim. 
They crept along silently, therefore, beneath the 
parapet, until thev had nearly reached a sheltered 
place. Carembre suddenly uttered a low cry, 
and pressed his hand to his side. A chance shot 
had wounded him. 

“Ma foi,” he exclaimed, staggering onward, 
“I expected that long since.” A few steps 
further on, and he halted as if overcome with 
weakness. 
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“Lean on my arm,” came in an agonized voice 
from behind him. “ We are not yet safe, let us 
press on a little further.” 

“ What matters it, what matters it ?” exclaim- 
ed Carembre, impatiently. ‘As well die here as 
anywhere. Let me alone, whoever you are.” 

When Carembre awoke out of unconscious- 
ness, and raised his head to look about him, he 
saw the parapet towering above, and heard the 
battle raging about him. 

“ You are better ?” said some one, softly. 

“Yes. But tell me, is the redoubt gained ?” 

“ Our people have forced their way to the par- 
apet, and are victorious.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Carembre, falling 
back relieved. A moment passed, and then the 
attentive listener caught another question from 
the lips of the wounded man. 

“Emile! Tell me about the emperor. Does 
he know ?” 

“ He does. He watched you throughout the 
whole. And when it was accomplished, he wav- 
ed once more above his head the great cross, 
which to-morrow he will bestow upon you, and 
then turned and congratulated the 10th, upon 
their brave comrade.” 

“Ah! did he so? Then I am content.” 
And he closed his eyes, and lay like one dead. 

“ He will die!” murmured the one above him, 
and Emile Morard wrung his hands in despair. 
“ What shall I do to arouse him ?” 

For a moment, he stood thoughtfully looking 
down upon the apparently lifeless body of his 
comrade. 

“Yes, there is but one way. I must say the 
word that will arouse him, if aught on earth 
will !” 

He leaned down, and whispered in the eur of 
Carembre. 

“ Ha! what did you say? Nannette! Where 
is she ¢” 

“ Here, Carembre.” 

He looked up with an air of weariness. 

“T see no one but you, Emile. Was I dream- 
ing of Nannette ?” 

“No, she ishere. I am Nannette! Did we 
not vow to love and fight for the emperor, years 
ago? And to-day I determined that you should 
win his praise, or that we both should perish.” 

“You, Nannette? It cannot be. Emile, you 
are trifling. And yet, now I look again, there is 
a likeness. Dear Nannette, is it really yourself?” 

“Really and truly myself, Carembre. But 
see, here comes some one to my aid. Courage, 
Carembre, vou shall not die this time.” 


The batile was now won—but with what cost? 
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When the moon shone over the field, it bronght 
to the spectator’s view many dreadful sights. His 
ear was pained by the groans of the wounded, 
which at a little distance seemed one mighty, 
mingled wail of sorrow, rising to the calm-eyed 
orb above. The dead lay by thousands around 
the place of battle, amongst which, talking in 
low tones, went those who searched for the wound- 
ed, to bear them to the temporary hospitals. 

At midnight, the emperor himself walked 
through the buildings where the wounded were 
collected. The very groans were checked as he 
approached, and ghastly faces were stretched 
forth to mark every step of his progress. The 
few words he spoke, well and fitly chosen, were 
eagerly listened to, and seemed an ample reward 
for every suffering. At last the emperor ap- 
proached the bed of a patient, who was tenderly 
cared for by a young man. 

“Ah, Carembre, my good fellow, and how 
fares it with you?” 

“ Better, sire, much better.” 

“Ah well, Carembre, I am glad of it. I have 
made you a general of brigade; and see, here is 
my own cross of the legion, which no one but 
myself has ever worn.” 

Carembre’s eyes sparkled as Emile placed 
the cross about his neck. The emperor turned 
to the young man. 

“And you have a good nurse, Carembre,” said 
he, with a significant smile, and he passed on. 


BEARDED CLERGYMEN. 


The wearing of full beard by clergymen, which 
Was a great novelty on both sides of the Atlantic 
thirty years ago, has since become so prevalent, 
that one of the English bishops, his Grace of Roch- 
ester, noticed it with rebuke in a recent charge to 
the clergy of his diocese. This, of course, pro- 
voked quite an outpouring of wit from the jour- 
nalists. There is, however, a serious side to the 
subject. ‘There are many congregations where 
the a nce of a minister with his face cover- 
ed with long hair would so surprise, and we may 
say, shock the people as t» incapacitate them 
from hearing him with any pleasure or profit. 
Yet, on the other hand, it seems hard that a poor 
Levite, who is afflicted with a wiry beard and a 
very tender skin, and who has a native inaptness 
to get or to keep a razor sharp, should be com- 
pelled to endure a small purgatory every morn- 
ing, for the sake of some unreasonable prejudices 
on the part of his parishioners. To be sure, the 
matter is a trifle, yet trifles make up the sum of 
human life.— Christian Intelligencer. 


GRATITUDE. 
Love rules the universal heart of man 
Through all its range of uge, rauk, place and mood ; 
But thou, sivee first in heaven ber began, 
Her bolie-t off -pring art, () Graticude! 
Man's bard. stern heart grows soft, with thee imbued, 
And sweeter swelis the fount of womau’s love. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Under favorable circumstances, the atmosphere 
will transmit to great distances any agitation 
that is raised in it. As an instance of this, the 
experiment of M. Biot may be cited. Having 
an opportunity of operating with avery long 
cast iron pipe, forming part of an aqueduct in 
course of construction at Paris, M. Biot found 
that, even when the pipe was one thousand and 
forty yards, or more than half a mile long the 
explosion of a pistol fired into it at one end 
would blow out a candle at the other, and that 
the lowest whisper at one end was distinctly au- 
dible at the other as to the speaker himself. The 
experiment succeeded better at night than in the 
day time. Although, however, the air in a tube, 
where any lateral escape is impossible, shows 
this marvellous sensitiveness, a similar result 
does not follow from speaking in open, unconfin- 
ed air. It is a matter of fumiliar experience, 
that sound, under these circumstances, decays 
and dies away, until at last it ceases to become 
audible. This decay is only the natural conse- 
quence of the fact that the original force is con- 
stantly spreading through a wider space, and is 
getting, 80 to speak, dilated. —Scientiic American, 
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THE EBAR-RING. 


The rabbis assert that Eve’s ears were bored 
when she was exiled from Eden, as a sign of 
slavery and submission to man, her master. If 
so, the slaves have since found a way to make 
their masters atone for this humiliation ; the lat- 
ter must pay dearly for the diamond badges of 
their wives’ servitude. Since then, not money 
alone have these baubles cost; blood has been 
poured in torrents to procure them for some 
capricious fair one, while the sacrifice of them 
has, at other times, been attended with fatal re- 
sults. The golden calf was made entirely from 
the golden ear-rings of the steergechalie the 
same they had borrowed of the Egyptians, and 
neglected to return—and three thousand men 
paid with their lives the use to which the jewels 
were put. The ephod, also, made of the ear- 
rings of the princes of Midian, “‘ became a snare 
unto Gideon, and to his house.” Ainong the 
Arabs, the expression, “ to have a ring in one’s 
ear,” is synonymous with “ to beaslave ” When 
one man submits to the will of another, he is 
said to have placed in his ear the ring of obe- 

Que 


dience.— Notes and 


THE NEWSPAPER. 

A man eats up a pound of sugar, and the 
pleasure he has enjoyed is ended ; but the inform- 
ation he gets from a newspaper is treasured up 
in the mind, to be used whenever occasion or in- 
clination calls for it; for a newspaper is not the 
wisdom of one man or two men—it is the wisdom 
of the age—of past ages, too. A family without 
a newspaper is always an age behind the times in 
general information ; besides, they never think 
much, or find anything to think about. And 
there are the little ones growing up in ignorance 
without a taste for reading. Besides all these 
evils, there is the wife, who, when her work is 
done, has to sit down with her hands in her lap, 
and has nothing to amuse her mind from the 
and the cares of the domestic circle. 
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AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY. 


TO GERTRUDE. 


BY EFFINGHAM T. HYATT. 


Why so unkind?—what light caprice has set 
The darksome frown upoo that girlish brow? 
Has love been false?—or would you fain forget 
The fairy tissue of thy maiden vow? 
Then, do not turn away, my love! 
0, do not tura away ; 
For by the light of heaven above, 
I love thee night and day! 


Why so impatient ?—must I ever brook 
Upon thy lips the angry cur! of scorn? 
Instead of smiles, the unforgiving look, 
To taunt me with imaginary wrong? 
Then, do not turn away, my love! 
O, do not turn away; 
For by the light of heaven above, 
1 love thee night and day! 


Why not forgive?—by thy own heart, Gertrude, 
Judge me of mine you stirred its latent fire; 
Then meet me ever in some happy mood, 
Too bright for sorrow and too kind for ire. 
Then, do not turn away, my love! 
0. do not turn away; 
For by the light of heaven above, 
I love thee night and day! 
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AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY. 


BY WILLIAM PITT HOWARD. 


A sMmavv town in Italy, not remarkable for 
anything striking in its appearance or famous in 
its history, was yet the scene of a tale of horror 
which, although it has had its parallels in Span- 
ish mysteries, had been unheard-of before in 
countries not so near the sun. Its one great 
man, which all villages are in duty bound to 
have, was Signor Marianni, whose property in a 
large city having fallen away from him by one 
of those mysterious processes which cannot be 
explained by any principle of mathematics, he 
retired to this province where he had a little cot- 
tage and a vineyard whose products he fondly 
hoped might support himself and his young 
daughter. 

To Beatrice, it was one of the sweetest retreats 
that her father could have chosen. She loved 
the free, wild life that this raral district allowed. 
She was afraid of neither sun nor air; never 
paused to think if either were deepening the 
olive on her cheek, or sending up the rich and 
radiant flush too brightly fur the glass of fashion. 
A child of natare, she never dreamed of art; a 


votary of nature, she worshipped only at her 
shrine. 

When Signor Marianni lamented his poverty 
for her sake, she stopped his mouth with kisses 
that drew their fragrance from the air in which 
she loved to breathe. She declared, sincerely, 
that she had no wish to return to the gaieties of 
city life, and was willing to live and die in this 
dear retreat. So the father smothered his own 
regrets, and contrived to make himself very hap- 
py with his beloved daughter. 

For Beatrice alone, Signor Marianni desired 
life. It seemed to him that half his heart was 
buried at Fiesole with her mother. The other 
half was solely, undividedly hers. Indeed, she 
was the very image of the beautiful Italian girl 
whom he had won when fortune smiled, and for 
whom he sometimes thanked the virgin that she 
had not known his hour of poverty. Beatrice 
had the same beautiful eyes, looking into his 
very soul; eyes whose radiance he could not 
have borne, had he not been good and true; the 
same sweeping tresses, the same purely classic 
features. How could he do otherwise than love 
the dead Julia’s living resemblance ? 

He could not bear to be absent from her an 
hour, save when she slept. It was his fancy to take 
her out into the vineyard, place her in some 
picturesque spot—some bower arranged for the 
time by arching the green branches over head, 
and leaving the entrance open where he could 
see her as he directed the vine-dressers—her 
pretty white dress mingling pleasantly with the 
verdant hues around her, and her beautful black 
hair falling over the clear, smooth cheek. 

There was another eye that beheld this vision, 
beneath the sweetest sky that had beamed on it 
in the lifetime of its owner. A young English 
artist had chanced, one afternoon, to wander 
into this paradise, and saw the Eve enshrined in 
one of the fond father’s vine-covered bowers. At 
first, the sight pleased him as a fit subject for his 
pencil; but when Signor Marianni approached 
and courteously questioned the stranger, and 
introduced him to his daughter, Archur Howard 
was still more charmed with her sweetness and 
simplicity of manners, than he had been with 
her beauty. 

He told them his name, and was far more 
communicative than his countrymen generally 
show themselves, in regard to his business and 
the object he had in visiting Ituly—acknow- 
ledged his poverty, and exhibited his sole pos- 
sessions, a pallette and a few pictures, most of 
which he had painted from the simplest scenes of 
rustic life. 

A welcome to the cottage was warmly given, 
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and soon a little studio was found for him in an 
unused chamber at the top of the house, where 
he was allowed to work in quiet all day, with 
occasional glimpses of Beatrice gliding through 
the leafy paths beneath his window. 

He had bargained for his meals at a little inn ; 
but once having tasted the bread made by the 
hands of Beatrice, and the soup and maccaroni 
which she prepared so exquisitely, he could not 
return to the sour bread and still more sour wine 
of the hotel, and begged and prayed to be re- 
ceived as a regular guest at her table. 

Months passed away, in which he taught his 
art to Beatrice in return for her lessons in Italian 
and music, and Arthur began to dream that he 
had indeed found an Eden without the serpent. 
He dreaded to think of removing; but his work 
was over—he had painted every object of in- 
terest, and many of them over and over again ; 
and, with a sigh that came from the bottom of 
his heart, he prepared to bid his kind friends 
adieu. 

Could he go without telling Beatrice what a 
solaee in his wanderings her picture would be to 
him? Could he leave this fairy spot without 


knowing if her heart would ever go out upon his 
solitary track and long for his return ? 
His evident sadness was observed by his host 


who drew from him his secret grief. Never 
was there a more generous and self-denying 
spirit than Signor Marianni’s. The young 
Englishman’s poverty did not trouble him at all. 
Beatrice should do just as she pleased. He 
would be no bar to her happiness. If she liked 
Arthur Howard, he was willing that she should 
wait for him. 

Armed with this generous permission, Arthur 
told his tale of love. It was with a full heart 
of jog that he heard the beautiful girl’s confes- 
sion. And when they parted, it was as betrothed 
lovers. Arthur was to make a name for himself 
and then return to claim his bride. 

What evil fortune sent the Count Vincenti to 
the paradise which Arthur Howard had thought 
so secure? He came for a season’s pleasure 
among the mountains, and chance brought him 
to seek shelter in Marianni’s cottage from a ter- 
rible storm. Rich, powerful and self-confident, 
he could not believe that he might not ask and 
take the treasure it contained. Beatrice shrank 
from his assured air, and begged her father to 
entertain him alone. 

Unasked, he encroached upon their hospitality 
although he must have known it was disagree- 
able ; and just at this juncture, the seemingly 
fated family experienced another reverse. By 
the treachery of one of Signor Marianni’s most 
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trusted agents, the proceeds of his whole harvest 
were taken from him, and his house and a great 
part of his land were almost insufficient, when 
sold, to pay off his worthier vine-dressers. 

But now the count seemed inspired with a 
sincere wish to do good. He bought Marianni’s 
property at a high price, and offered it to him 
at a merely nominal value, to be paid only when 
the next harvest should yield its purple store. 
He offered, too, to loan him money; but this, 
Marianni would not consent to do; or rather, 
was dissuaded by his child from incurring an 
obligation that might never be cancelled. 

“O, if Arthur were but here?” she one day 
exclaimed, not knowing that the count overheard 
her. He profited by the exclamation—set his 
servant to find out from the work people who 
“ Arthur” was, and was soon in possession of 
the whole story of the young English artist who 
loved the signora so much and painted her so 
often. 

One week from that day, the count received 
letters. He opened them, read one by one, and 
paused at the last, with an exclamation of well- 
affected horror. His host naturally inquired the 
cause of his emotion, and he accounted for it by 
saying that a young Englishman whom he had 
seen several times, had been murdered while 
crossing the Appenines. Beatrice heard and 
trembled, while her father asked the name. 
That name was Arthur Howard ! 

To describe the distress of the young girl at 
this terrible news, is impossible. Days and weeks 
came and went, but there still brooded over her 
the wings of despair. Her father, too, was com- 
pletely prostrated; for he had loved the noble 
youth well, and would have gladly given him 
his daughter. He was strack with the delicacy 
of the count who, though evidently loving 
Beatrice, was yet too manly to intrude upon her 
grief. He had not yet learned the character of 
his guest. When calmness had succeeded to 
the first terrible agony of Beatrice, Vincenti re- 
newed his addresses, and Marianni felt bound to 
encourage him. So completely indeed had he 
mesmerised his host, that he undertook his cause 
with his daughter, and even brought up his own 
obligations to him, alleging that he could never 
repay him what he owed him. 

Meantime, Vincenti himself was all softness 
and sympathy—admired the constancy of her 
love, and only pressed his suit in the most gentle 
and tender manner. Hopeless in her grief, but 
feeling that her father’s heart was now set upon 
her marrying the count, she accepted him, but 
with a weary, indifferent air, that showed too 
plainly that love had no part in the sacrifice. 
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He now carried his beautiful bride to his splen- 
did home. She cared not whither she went, if 
her father accompanied her. For her husband 
she did not seem to care, nor for the splendors 
he lavished upon her. She would turn from him 
with such an air of listless weariness, that it pain- 
ed her father to think of. 

He did not like to have her left alone. It was 
difficult to say why he would not suffer her wound- 
ed spirit to brood over her recent grief, since he 
must be a fool indeed who could be jealous of 
the dead—but from some cause, he would not 
suffer Arthur Howard’s name to be mentioned 
even by Signor Marianni himself. 

Three months after this ill-omened marriage, 
the three were passing a week at the cottage. 
Vincenti had been out all day ; a relief to poor 
Beatrice, who was ill at ease when those great 
black eyes were watching her and seeming to 
read her soul. She was sitting by her father, 
who had been greatly broken since his misfor- 
tunes, and recalling the time when this dear cot- 
tage was his own, and Arthur Howard was dwell- 
ing with them. A shadow darkened the door- 
way and Beatrice looked up. O, God! what 
face was that, risen from the grave! With the 
first glimpse, her senses fled, and her father, turn- 
ing from her pale face, saw for the first time that 
it was Arthur Howard, instead of her husband, 
who had entered. She recovered to find herself 
in those dear arms—to hear how narrow was his 
escape, and how strange he thought her long si- 
lence. And while her tears fell fast, and her 
burning cheek told her emotion, her husband 
stood before her! There was a lurking demon 
in his eye when he bade her prepare to go home ; 
and in an hour the ill-assorted pair were on their 
way. Her father lingered to tell Arthur the 
miserable story. It was pitiful to see the strong 
man weep. 

“T shall leave Italy forever,” said he, “but I 
must see Beatrice once more before I depart.” 
He entreated his friend so strongly to allow him 
to do this, that he had not a heart to refuse; and 
he bade Arthur come to his house on the next 
Thursday when her husband would probably be 
absent. 

All seemed favorable. The count went away 
and Arthur came. It was a painful meeting, but 
for any thought or act of guilt, it might have 
been witnessed by angels. Yet in that room, 
hidden by the heavy folds of the window curtain, 
was a face that might have belonged to Milton’s 
Satan ; and when the unhappy wife rose and gave 
her trembling hand to her lover, in token that 
the interview must terminate, the dreadful face 
glowered upon her sight. 
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There was a small room, searce eight feet 
square, leading from this apartment, used by 
Beatrice as a sort of oratory. Here she had dai- 
ly prayed for the soul of Arthur Howard, and in- 
to this room she instinctively pushed him, to 
shield him from encountering those diabolical 
eyes. There was but one egress from this little 
room, and that was into the one in which the 
husband and wife now stood. Window, there 
was none. 

With a savage sneer, the count shut and lock- 
ed the door. From a groove above, there might 
be seen the edge of a door or shutter of massive 
iron, which could be rolled down at pleasure. 
The count had explained this to Beatrice when 
she had discovered it, by saying what was really 
true, that the place had been used as a receptacle 
for family treasure, in times of danger. 

He touched the chain, and the shutter rolled 
slowly down to the floor, completely covering 
the door ; and then he sat down ona couch which 
he drew before it. Beatrice shrieked aloud, and 
fell on her knees before him. ‘ You will not 
murder him!” she cried. ‘It is Arthur Howard 
—my father’s friend and mine! hv whom we be- 
lieved was murdered by assassins. O, God! it 
was you who told the tale. If you wished his 
death then, O, spare him now. I have bidden 
him a last farewell. He will never come again.” 

“No, he never will come again, you may be 
sure. Sit still, madame. One word to call for 
help, and I will cut him in inch pieces before you.” 

The day passed wearily on. The eyes of Be- 
atrice were fixed on the iron door with a dull, 
stupid gaze. At night the count rang for refresh- 
ments which she refused, but of which together 
with a quantity of wine, he partook heartily, de- 
claring that his watch was to be a long one. 
Once or twice a deep moan issued from the clos- 
et, startling Beatrice into a deeper paleness, but 
heard by the count with a smile. 

Every moment seemed an hour. One hope 
Beatrice still held—that her father would come 
for Arthur. Alas! he had hoped that Arthur 
was far on his way, for, unknown to her, he had 
bidden him farewell that morning, and Marianni 
had returned to the cottage to await his daughter 
and her husband. 

Drearily the night went on. The count fell 
asleep at his post, and then the white hands of 
Beatrice were bruised and bloody, in her ineffect- 
ual attempts to raise the ponderous door. She 
even believed that Arthur heard her and spoke. 
Perhaps it was so; but this cannot be known 
until the earth gives up her dead. 

Another day went by—another night! There 
had been but one witness to this fearful tragedy, 
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and she was fast journeying to the Eternal City, 
to bear the record of that terrible deed to the 
throne of God. Toward morning she grew delir- 
ious ; called for her father and for Arthur. The 
name struck on the dull ear of the count, who 
was heavy with sleep and wine. When he 
consciousness, Beatrice had gone 


wakened into 
forever. 


TRAVELLING FISHES. 


The truth is, that in Ceylon, and elsewhere, 
certain fishes have the power of journeying over 
land in search of water, or, when water fails, of 
barying themselves, and becoming torpid until its 
return. Both of these habits of certain Indian 
fishes were learnt by the Greeks accompanying 
Alexander, and are recorded in the works of 
Aristotle and bis pupil Th tus. The Ro- 
mans ridiculed the notion. “‘ Now,” said Seneca, 
when quoting Theophrastus, “we must go to 
fish with a hatchet instead of a hook.” Never- 
theless, here is a fact. The doras of Guiana have 
been seen travelling over land during the dry 
season, in such numbers that the negroes have 
filled baskets with them. Sallegoix, in his ac- 
count of Siam, names three species of fish which 
traverse the deep grass ; and Sir John Browning, 
when ascending and descending the river to Bun- 
kok, was amused with the new sight of fish leav- 
ing the river, gliding over its wet banks and dis- 
appearing in the jungle. ‘All'these fishes are of 
a kind with heads so constructed, that they carry 
with them moisture enough to keep their gills 
damp. In Ceylon, the chief traveller of this sort 
is a Kina of perch six inches long. It generally 
travels by night through the dew; “but in its 
distress it is sumetimes compelled to travel by 
day; and Mr. E. L. Layard, on one occasion, 

ed a ber of them travelling alung a 
hot and dusty gravel road under the mid-day 
sun.” Mr. Morris, government agent of Trinco- 
malee, tells how, on the drying up of tanks, the 
fish crowd into the little pools, and roll by them- 
selves in the gruclly mud. The same witness 
has seen them crawling by hundreds from the 
- as they travel, drying and working over 

fa mile of hard soil, indented by the foot- 
prints of cattle, many of them falling into cracks, 
where they become the prey of kites and crows. 
—From Sir Emerson Tennent’s Travels in Ceylon. 
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THE DANISH CUCKOO. 

When in carly springtime the voice of the 
cuckoo is first heard in the woods, every villaze 
girl kisses her hand and asks the question, 
* Cuckoo? Cuckov! when shall I be married ?” 
And the old fylks borne down with rheu- 

iam, inquire, “ Cuckoo! when shall I be re- 
from this world’s cares?” The bird in 
answer continues singing “ Cuckoo!” as many 
times as years will elapse before the object of 
their desire will come w pass, But as some peo- 
ple live to’ an ‘advanced age, and many girls die 
@id maids, the puor bird has so much te do in 
answering the questions put to her, that the 
building season goce by; she has no time to 
make her nest, but lays her ergs in that of a 
hedge sparrow.—Muryatt’s Residence in Jutland. 


-EGONOMY IS WEALTH. 


BCONOMY WEALTH. 


In the afternoon there comes round a man sell- 
ing cats’-meat—not the flesh of cats, but food for 
cats. All the catsknow him, and when he calls out 
* cats’-meat !”’ keep your cat in the house if you 
can. The cats’-meat business is a great business 
in London. One of the prettiest villas near the 
city of London, I was told, belonged to a cats’- 
meat man, who used to buy old dead horses and 
cut them up for cats’-meat. He would sell the 
skin, and hair, and bones; we can very well 
imagine what they were sold for. Then he sold 
the nostrils and hoofs for jelly, and the biood for 
catsup, because that kind of blood is said to give 
a peculiarly fine flavor to catsup. So that you 
see that a great deal can be made out of a dead 
horse! Even the London criers are dying out. 
Their glory is departed. The links that connect 
the present with the past are becoming more and 
more lostevery day. Many of the old customers 
have already disappeered, and we weep not for 
their loss. There are others that we can spare. 
We do not have the bull-baiting ; but the butch- 
ers still prosecute their calling in the city, and it 
isa disgrace to the metropolis. The bull-ring 
has given place to’ the gymnasium, the cock-pit 
to the mechanic’s institutions, and the whipping- 
postto the ragged schvols. We uo longer see in 
front of Newgate eight or ten wretwhes swingin 
from the 8 rope, executed fur crimes 0 
every grade, ftom stealing a joafot bread to mur- 
der. As we compare the past sith the present, 
and see the intellectual and moral improvement 
which has been made, we can well spare the ab- 
sence of external forms, the mummeries of dress, 
and the festive processions, which gave the Lon- 
don streets their peculiar greatness and charm of 
character in the days gone by.—/. B, Gough's 
Lecture on London. 


SUPERSTITION A'T COPENHAGEN. 

Concerning the construction uf these ramparts 
there is told a story so horrible I can hardly give 
credit to its truth, bat the Danes theisel ves relate 
it. It appears thet the earth crumbled down, 
giving way as fast as the workmen built it up. 
The engineers themselves were at fuult, so they 
determined to consult a wise woman, who de- 
clured the mounds would always contivae sink- 
ing unless a living child was buried underneath. 
So they prepared a recess of brick work uuder the 
ramparts, and decorated it gaily with evergreens 
and tlowers, and placed therein a little table and 
chairs, with tovs, and dolls, and sweetmeats, and 
a tree lighted with many little tapers ; and hav- 
ing enticed a little girl of five years old, they 
clothed her in new garments, and brought her to 
the bower, accompanied by a bund of music; 
apd whilst the child im her delight played with 
the dolls and toys, the masons quickly « pact 
the aperture with solid brickwork and shovel 
the earth over it. From that time ihe ramparts 
sank no more.—Jutland and the Dun sh Isles. 


MEMORY, 


|| 
: The clear, cold question chilis to frozen doubt; 
‘Tied of beliefs, we dread te live wit. out. 
O, then, if Reason waver at thy ride, 
Let humbier Memory be thy gentle guide; 
Gu to thy birthplace, and, if mith won there, ’ 
Repeat thy father’s creed, thy mother's prayer 
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MAGGIE MOORE. 


BY CLARA ELIZABETH. 


I wish that you could see her— 
Our teacher young and fair: 
With suoshine threading brightly 
Her smoothly-braided hair, 

As, tripping to the music 
Her joyous heart would beat, 
She came across the meadow 
With light and flying feet. 


I wish that you could see her— 
Now, standing in the door, 
Then, dancing like a sunbeam 
Across the sanded floor: 
Her bat all crowned with roses, 
The bell within her hand, 
To call to wisdom’s portals 
Our laughing, romping hand. 


I wish that you could see her 
Threugh all the summer day, 
As hours fled so swiftly 
On hidden wings away; 
While love within our young hearts 
Dispelled each thought of care, 
And nestled, like a warbler, 
To sing forever there. 
I wish that you could see her 
When Esquire Norton came 
To visit this fair teacher, 
Miss Maggie Moore by name. 
We knew that she was happy, 
Her bright face told us 80; 
But, like the summer flowers, 
We feared that she would go. 


I wish that you could see her, 
As standing by his side 

The gray-haired pastor made her 
A loved and honored bride. 

But tears were welling upwards; 
There fell at least a score, 

Because our gentle teacher, 
Dear Maggie, was no ** Moore,”’ 
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A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


, BY MRS. M,. F. MINOT. 


“Tr is near the hour, my lady. It wants but 
fifteen minutes of midnight.” 

These words were spoken in a cautious tone, 
and she to whom they were addressed, a beauti- 
ful girl of nineteen summers, roused herself from 
the revery into which she had been for a moment 


“ You are sure we can leave here unobserved, 
Elsie ?” she murmured, tremulously. 
85 


“Yes, my lady,” was the reply, “ it is a good 
two hoars since his lordship retired, and the last 
servant did so sometime ago; the way is clear 
before us.” 

“ Then we will go at once,” said the lady, “do 
you see? The signal torch is already burning 
in the tower of yonder ruin.” And enveloping 
her youthful form in a black mantle that lay near 
by, the fair girl stole from her room, closely fol- 
lowed by her maid. 

Noiselessly, like spectral shapes, they glided 
through the gloomy halls and galleries of the 
grim old castle, carefully avoiding the broad 
patches of light cast by the full moon on its tes- 
selated floors, and passing through a small gate- 
way, they emerged upon an avenue shaded by 
moss-grown oaks, the growth of centuries. This 
path they pursued for a time, and were about to 
issue into the clear moonlight, in order to gain 
the height on which stood the ruin where the 
Lady Helen was to meet her lover, when their 
steps were suddenly arrested. 

“Itis the witch Elspeth,” whispered Lady 
Helen. And the two crouched trembling in the 


deepest shadow, feeling as if the burning glance 


of the tall, gaunt form standing a few paces off, 
would, if it had not already, detect them in their 
hiding-place. 

Bat the witch, after a few moments, too a 
path leading to her home in the hamlet of Rhen- 


fels, which lay in a contrary direction to that 
which they were to pursue, and with cautious 
steps the two continued their way. Silently, and 
with suppressed breathing, they glided on till they 
had passed the bounds of the estate of which 
Lord Rhenfels, Lady Helen’s father, was the 
proprietor. Then Lady Helen ventured to ex: 
press her thoughts. 
“Do you know, Elsie,” she murmured, “that 
I stand in great fear of the witch Elspeth? Not 
that I believe in her art, fur I have no faith in 
witcheraft, but when my mother was living she 
offended Elspeth by retusing to cross her palm 


with gold to have her fate foretold, and by ex- 
pressing at the same time a disbelief in her power. 
The enmity thus aroused lasted during my dear 
mother’s lifetime, and at her death it was trans- 
ferred to me, and now I feel as if the witch was 
about to accomplish some harm against me, for 
she has cast fearful glances on me of late. God 
grant that she may not have discovered our secret 
interviews !”” 

“ Ah, my lady,” responded the maid, “TI be- 
lieve that what is said of the witch Elspeth is 
true, that she is leagued with the prince of dark- 
ness, and that her eharms do much evil. Bat 
you have nothing to dread from them, for there 
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is one mere powerful than she, whose counter- 
apells will protect you. It is the sybil. She 
who dwells in the darkest recesses of the forest, 
on whose home no mortal eye has ever yet 
rested.” 

“I know the sybil is a true friend to me,” re- 
plied Lady Helen ; “ but for that dark, mysteri- 
ous being, Lord Alvar and I could never have 
met secure from discovery. Alas that one so 
noble as he should be hunted like a beast of 
prey! Guiltless of crime, he is charged with the 
most base of all offences, high treason. Would 
that Heaven might deliver to their just punish- 
‘ment. the enemies who have so foully belied 
him !” 

“ Amen!” responded a voice, and at the same 
time a female figure issued from the forest along 
the borders of which they were passing. Her 
tall, stately form was clad in sable garments, and 
in her helmet-shaped cap of black velvet, a dia- 
mond crescent glittered. Her face, which was 
clearly revealed by the bright moonlight, was 
one of uncommon beauty, and wore an expres- 
sion of lofty thought. But there was a shadow 
resting upon it, for a world of sadness lay in the 
depths of her large dark eyes. 

“ Maiden, you will realize your wish,” said the 
sybil, grasping Lady Helen’s hana, “though 
storm and darkness lie between you and its ac- 
complishment, for I see with a prophetic eye. 
Bat fear not, God is with you.” 

Lady Helen did not reply, but her look told 
even better than words that she was prepared to 
suffer all things to attain the desired end, and the 
sybil without further comment led the way up 
the steep height on which stood the ruin. On 
reaching it, the sybil and maid stationed them- 
selves as sentinels, while Lady Helen stole 
cautiously in. 

“ Heaven be praised! I feared lest some mis- 
‘hap had befallen you, it was so long past the 
hour,” said her youthful lover; and he clasped 
his arm about her, conducting her with the ten- 
derest caré over the heaps of rubbish that ob- 
structed their way. “ This is for the last time. 
God alone knows when we shall again meet, 
Helen,” said Lord Alvar, as they entered a small 
apartment that had for the most part escaped the 
ravages that marked the place. “ Yonder lies 
the ship that will bear me, ere dawn, from all 
that would have made life dear. And Helen,” 
he added, with sudden vehemence, while the 
storm that shook his soul was pictured in every 
_lineament of his noble countenance, “ at this late 
hour I crave your pardon for my thoughtless 
selfishness. For, believe me, not till this mo- 
ment has it occurred to me how unmanly, how 
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ungenerous has been the part I have acted to- 
ward you. Bowed to the earth with the infamy 
that has attached itself to my name, I have yet 
clung to your love with a tenacity that admits of 
no excuse. Helen, you shall part from me this 
night free, and may you speedily forget one 
whose heaviest misfortune has been to cast this 
shadow over your pathway.” 

The young girl had listened with a face pale 
as the newly-fallen snow; but a deep crimson 
now tinged both cheek and lip as she replied : 

“Herman, you do yourself the greatest injus- 
tice. When you stood high in favor at court, my 
father sanctioned our betrothal; and though a 
timid king has accredited the accu ations of your 
enemies, though my father has commanded me 
to forget you, and you yourself, through a mis- 
taken notion of honor, now woald have me do 
the same, I refuse to break the tie that binds us, 
for, Herman, your misfortunes have, if possible, 
deepened my love. I know your soul to be un- 
tainted by aught of evil, and if in the future, 
justice is not done you, I will go, and as your 
wife, share your exile.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Lord 
Alvar spoke. 

“Helen,” said he, in a voice nearly choked 
with emotion, “ you are a ministering angel sent 
to calm the despair that has rent my soul with 
untold agonies, and if I do wrong in accepting 
this sacrifice, may God forgive me!” Anda 
tear stole down his manly cheek as he clasped 
the fair girl to his heart. 

Lady Helen would have spoken, but wild sobe 
came instead. She shortly regained her com- 
posure, however, soothed by her lover, who now 
in his turn uttered words of cheer. And then 
came a calm interchange of thought, till at last 
their farewell was spoken, and Lady Helen stood 
alone, gazing with strained vision, as the little 
boat, in which was her lover, glided in and out 
from the shadows cast by the cliffs on that rugged 
coast, and then shot rapidly toward the vessel 
that was to bear him, perhaps forever, from his 
native land. 

“ Ah,” she exclaimed, as she strove to distin- 
guish Lord Alvar’s form among those that issued 
from the boat on its gaining the vessel’s side, 
“in Herman Alvar, Scotland has lost its fairest 
jewel. God grant that the king ere long may 
see the error he has committed.”” And tearfully 
she turned away, and a moment after, accom- 
panied by the sybil and her maid, moved 
homeward. 

On reaching the oak-shaded avenue, the sybil 
left them, and with yet more cautious steps they 
moved toward the castle. The postern was 
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gained, and Lady Helen, closely followed by her 
maid, was passing within, when a shrill, mock- 
ing laugh rang out on the quiet air, and at the 
same time Elspeth the witch darted from her 
hiding-place, and confronted the terrified girl. 

* Ha, ba,” she shrieked, ‘‘ youthought to out- 
wit me, but with the aid of the self-styled sybil 
you have failed. Ha, ha, ha! I possess a power 
greater than hers, a power of which you little 
dream, skeptic that you are.” And she swayed 
her bony hand threateningly. “But go in, go 
in,” she added, with a sneer, ‘a choice scene 
is awaiting you, and I would not defer its 
enjoyment.” 

With these words she stepped aside, and at the 
same moment Lady Helen was seized with a 
powerful grasp, and borne within the castle, 
And well might she tremble, for the assaulter 
was her father, who with foaming lips and a face 
purple with rage, loaded her with abusive 
epithets. 

Traitress!”" he howled, “how dare you 
league yourself with one branded as a regicide ? 
But mark me, ere the dawn he shall be on his 
way to the scaffold in lieu of a foreign land, and 
while I secure the traitor, you are to remain in 
this good woman’s care.” And he pointed to- 
ward the witch, of whose presence Lady Helen 
had been till now unconscious. “Aha,” he 
added, “you little dreamed the witch Elspeth 
was on your track, And, thank Heaven, she 
this night discovered your secret soon enough to 
save my name from eternal infamy.” And with 
a curse he left the room, securing the door with 
his own hands. 

A moment later, with a sinking heart, Lady 
Heley saw her father move rapidly away at the 
head of the small body of horsemen that had 
been hastily assembled from his own domain. 
But then a different mood seized her, and she 
determined to make an effurt to save her lover. 
Rushing to a chest richly covered and orna- 
mented, she unlocked it, and drew forth jewels of 
rare beauty and great value. These she ex- 
tended toward the witch. 

“Elspeth,” she exclaimed, “these and more 
are yours if you will aid me insaving him. All, 
all that I may ever possess shall be yours,” she 
added, observing the relentless look the witch’s 


face wore. 
But her proposal was received with the samé 


wild, heartless laugh that had greeted her once 
before that night, and her blood chilled with 
horror as again and again it rang through the 
room, till finally the witch exclaimed : 

“ Well, you are credulous at last. In the ex- 
tremity of your despair yon seek my aid, but I 


tell you, were the world’s wealth at your com- 
mand, I would not forego the gratification of my 
hatred toward you, Ha, ha, ha! this is a hap- 
py moment to old Elspeth.” And placing her 
hands on the fair girl’s shoulders, she fixed her 
burning, cat-like eyes upon her, while a sneer 
curled her thin, feline lips, 

At this Lady Helen recoiled, a haughty indig- 
nation flashing from her agure eyes, usually so 
gentle in their expression. 

“Woman, how dare you show this familiarity 
toward me?” she exclaimed. 

* Because you dared to bribe me,”’ repiied the 
witch, with an awkward attempt at dignity. 
“ Bat,” she added, sarcastically, “I cannot be 
tempted from my duty toward your father, who 
has entrusted you in my keeping, even by jewels 
fair as those you offer, though my Lord Alvar 
would have stolen the royal treasure and mur- 
dered his king.” 

Lady Helen did not reply to this, but the witch 
trembled now before her,’ and would fain have 
recalled her words, for there was that in the 
young girl’s mien that filled her with awe, despite 
her audacity. It was truth facing falsehood. 
That slight, youthful form seemed to have ex- 
panded to majestic proportions, and the beauti- 
ful face had become white as the sea-foam, while 
her whole soul was concentrated in the withering, 
scornful glance that Lady Helen fixed on the 
witch, who, unable to endure it, shrank away to 
the remotest corner of the room, where she 
crouched in abject humiliation. 

But Lady Helen, suddenly unmindful of the 
witch’s presence, of everything save her lover’s 
danger, now threw herself on her knees, and 
during the long hours that followed, poured 
forth her soul in prayer for his deliverance. And 
her prayer was answered, for ere the party had 
accomplished the distance between them and 
their coveted prey, wind and tide had borne him 
beyond their reach. 

It was a cruel fate that had thus compelled 
Lord Alvar to become an exile, after three 
months of wandering, during which he had sey- 
eral times narrowly escaped detection. Bat 
though a more loyal subject had never trod on 
Seottish ground, his enemies, men of ignoble 
birth, but favorites with James the Third, had 
succeeded in poisoning the mind of the king 
against him. They had accused him of con- 
spiring with others to gain possession of the 
royal treasure, which was to be forwarded to the 
king’s brother, the Duke of Albany, who had 
fled into England, and whom they said Lord 
Alvar had sworn to aid in his efforts Gaavtge 
Scottish throne. 
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Thus accused, and allowed no defence, Lord 
Alvar had been thrown into prison, with the 
prospect of a specdy execution, but he succeeded 
in effecting his escape on the third night after his 
‘arrest, and now after unparalleled sufferings he 
had thus narrowly escaped a recapture that 
would have been at once followed by an igno- 
‘minious death. 


Months had passed, during which Lady 
Helen had been closely watched, but now she 
was a prisoner in her father’s castle, for Lord 
Rhenfels had sworn that ere Christmas, which 
was near, she should become the bride of a 
neighboring baron, to whom he had betrothed 
her shortly after Lord Alvar’s escape, and who 
‘was a proud, stern man, possessed orily of the 
harsher traits that mark human nature. 

The unbappy girl had received no word from 
her lover since his flight, and as the day of her 
trial drew near, she, in her despair, prayed for 
death as a release from her sufferings. One 
night she was thus employed, when a hand was 
{aid gently on her shoulder, and looking up she 
beheld the sybil. Lady Helen suppressed the 
ery that rose to her lips. 

“T gained access to the eastle as a wandering 
minstrel and fortune teller,” said the sybil, in 
answer to Lady Helen’s inquiry, and pointing to 
her male attire, “In this last character I ad- 
ministered a powder to your keeper that was to 
render him irresistible in the eyes of the maid 
whose love he coveted, and he now lies at your 
door in a dreamless slumber which has enabled 
me to abstract the key from his girdle, and thus 
reach you. If you wish to escape, the means 
are now yours.” 

“ Heaven knows how gladly I would fly any- 
where to avoid the fearful doom that threatens 
me,” exclaimed Lady Helen, wildly. 

“ And are you willing to espouse Lord Alvar 
to-night,” queried the sybil, “and flee with him 
to a foreign land? He is awaiting you with a 
priest who is ready to perform the nuptial rite.” 

“ Has Lord Alvar indeed returned ¢” ejaculated 
Lady Helen, overcome at this abrupt announce- 
ment. “God be praised! ©, let us hasten, 
hasten! Gladly will I become his wife, and flee 
forever from this scene’of our misery, for it is the 
hand of God that has brought him here, at this, 
the eleventh hour.” And she quickly assumed 
the disguise the sybil had brought, upon which 
the two stole from the castle, moving cautiously 
but rapidly toward the seashore. 

"Not till they had entered a subterranean pas- 
sage which, the sybil assured Lady Helen, with 
the cave to which it led, was unknown to any 
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save herself, did the two venture again to speak ; 
but then the young girl learned that Lord Alvar 
had that day returned, and had immediately 
sought the sybil, who had revealed the secret of 
her abode only to himself and Lady Helen, and 
that they had together arranged the plan for her 
escape, thus anticipating by a day, one that the 
sybil had already formed in her own mind for the 
fair girl's deliverance. 

And as a quietus to Lady Helen’s fears lest 
the witch should again betray her, the sybil in- 
formed her that Elspeth had some weeks before 
gone away on a mission of her own, when she 
had contracted a disorder of which she had died, 
and that the hat she had occupied was now the 
temporary abode of a gipsey chief, who, with his 
band had for some days infested the neighbor- 
hood, and whv was about to receive orders to 
leave under pain of summary punishment in case 
of delay. 

Thus re-assured, Lady Helen followed the 
sybil into the cave with a heart bounding with 
the hope of happiness in the future. And as she 
felt her lover’s arms once more clasped about 
her, a scene in accordance with the tumultuous 
joy that thrilled her being, met her bewildered 
gaze. It seemed the effect of enchantment, for 
Nature with her mysterious workings had here 
blended with harmonious touch the beautifal, 
gorgeous, grand, sublime, and had stamped the 
whole with that mystic meaning that gives to 
fancy so glorious a realm in which to soar. 

Proud shapes were there in the majesty of 
stern repose, and high above them towered vast 
columns enwreathed with the purest crystals, 
and sustaining as it were in conscious might the 
vaulted roof whose glittering surface seemed be- 
strewed with gems. The voice of water also 
fell on the ear, as, murmuring their own harmo- 
nious lullaby, they sought rest in a basin white as 
the seulptor’s marble, and enwreathed with crys- 
tallized mosses. And beside this fountain, with 
the waters chanting in harmonious diapason, the 
lovers stood to breathe their marriage vows. 

It was a striking group, the priest with his 
long white hair and beard, the youthful pair in 
the flash of their unrivalled beauty, and the dark, 
majestic form of the sybil standing by in pleas- 
ing contrast, while at a little distance, in holiday 
attire, were two servants who had clung to Lord 
Alvar through all his misfortunes. 

With deep, impressive voice the pricst had 
commenced the marriage rite, when there rang on 
the air a sound in fearfully discordant contrast, 
the voice of Elspeth the witch, who at the same 
moment rushed toward the party, followed by 
Lord Rhenfels and his retainers. 


_A conflict, short as it was desperate, followed, 
and with a wild cry Lady Helen fell senseless as 
she saw her lover overpowered and borne away 
captive, while Elspeth the witch brandished her 
long arms and shouted in demoniacal joy at the 
success of the ruse she had practised. 

When the unhappy girl again recovered con- 
- sciousness she found herself in her own room, in 
which the morning sun was brightly shining, 


and near her was seated Elspeth the witch, in. 


whose custody she had been once more placed. 

“ Aha,” exclaimed the latter, “old Elspeth 
has triumphed at last! You are all now caught 
in toils from which there is no escape, for know 
that the self styled sybil is also a prisoner. Ha, 
ha, ha! she thought me dead. But not a look, 
nota word, not a motion of hers has escaped me ; 
and when you and she moved so securely into the 
cave, I and my party followed closely in your 
track and concealed ourselves till the right mo- 
ment in the deep alcove dame Nature had so 
obligingly made near the entrance. Ha, ha, 
those whom the fates have doomed strive in vain 
for deliverance !” 

And the witch stood with a countenance more 
repulsive than ever, awaiting the expected reply 
to her taunting speech, but Lady Helen had be- 
come suddenly unconscious even of her presence, 
being attracted by a scene without that at once 
absorbed her every thought, for they were bear- 
ing away her lover, who was bound hand and 
foot, and surrounded by a guard armed to the 
teeth. A ery of the deepest agony escaped her, 
as with strained vision she followed the receding 
band, a cry which told that hope had now be- 
come extinct. 

“ Lost, lost!” she exclaimed, wildly. “ Her- 
man, God grant that I may quickly follow thee 
into the spirit world!” And she was about to 
turn from the window, giddy with the anguish 
that tore her heart, when shouts loud and clear 
rang on the air as a new party appeared to view. 

It was a gay company, in striking contrast 
with the one it was about to meet. The riders, 
borne by their prancing steeds, glittered in gor- 
geous array, and at their head rode one whom, 
aside from the shouts of “ The king! the king! 
Long live the king!” Lady Helen would have at 
once recognized as Scotland’s sovereign. Her 
anguish, which seemed to have reached its height, 
grew even deeper at this unlooked-for event. 

“O, Heaven spare me, spare me from drink- 
ing of this bitter cup!” she groaned. “They 
will doubtless now murder him before my very 
eyes. Herman, would that I might die for you !” 
And the fair girl now stood spell-bound, as ina 
fearful vision, awaiting what might follow. 
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She saw the king advance alone, and, motion- 
ing away the guard, face the prisoner. Words 
seemed to pass between them, and then, evidently 
at the king’s command, Lord Alvar’s fetters 
were stricken from him, and the next moment he 
was riding, at his sovereign’s right hand, toward 
the castle. 

“ O, this must not, cannot prove an illusion |” 
exclaimed the bewildered maiden. “It is a 
blissful reality that will soon be explained to 
me!” And she sank on a couch, nearly over- 
come by this sudden revulsion of feeling. 

And the witch, she too had been an absorbed 
spectator of the scene that had just trangpired, 
and she now stood, gazing alternately at Lady 
Helen and at the two parties that had by this 
time nearly reached the castle, while the baleful 
fire, expressive of disappointed hate, burning in 
her sunken eyes, and the livid hue that spread 
itself over her thin, wrinkled visage, rendered 
her aspect more than ever repulsive. A hiss 
finally escaped through her compressed lips, and 
she was about to speak, when a rushing of feet 
and sudden opening of the door arrested her. 

“« Ha, witch, base sorceress, you are about to 
suffer the doom you have so long deserved !”” ex- 
claimed one of those who with rude hands now 
held and bound her. And a moment later she 
was borne away, shrieking and howling, while 
fearful execrations burst from her at this un- 
looked-for change in her destiny. 

In the meantime the sybil had glided in, and 
now, with the head of her youthful protege pil- 
lowed on her bosom, she explained the mysteri- 
ous events of the morning. 

“The king,” said she, “who you know has 
been sojourning at the castle of the Baron of 
Eglestane, ten miles away, last night received a 
confession, written on his deathbed, from one of 
his favorites, Sir John Merton, stating that he, 
with two others, Homer Exeter and Abner 
Brown, who both also stood high in the king’s 
favor, had been guilty of perjury in charging 
Lord Alvar with the crime of high treason. The 
reason for this, he said, was jealousy lest the 
young lord, with his grace and accomplishments, 
should supplant them with the king, and he now 
humbly craved pardon for the crime that, with 
another he was about to confess, had brought 
such darkness and terror to his last hours. On 
learning this,” continued the sybil, “ his majesty 
immediately caused the arrest of the two accom- 
plices, who were attached to his retinue, and he 
has also issued a proclamation announcing Lord 
Alvar’s innocence, and his restoration to the 
favor and rights he had so unjustly forfeited. 
And learning, on starting for the capital this 
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morning, that bis lordship, your father, had cap- 
tured Lord Alvar, and was about to bear him 
thither, the king proceeded here, ‘ to announce in 
person,’ he said, ‘to the gallant subject who had 
been so foully belied, his restoration to the'royal 
favor.’ Thus, my child,” added the sybil, “ has 
God rescued Lord Alvar from the awful doom 
that awaited him, restoring to you both a hap- 
piness apparently lost forever. And this is not 
the only result of that confession, for there was a 
clause in it coneerning myself, particularly, and 
which has restored to me also a lost position and 
honor.” 

And with tears flowing fast, the sybil went on 
to explain that years before, when Lady Helen 
was an infant, she had become the reluctant 
bride of the Baron of Avandale, who died 
shortly after, with every symptom of having 
been poisoned. The suspicions thus aroused 
were at once fixed on the innocent and unhappy 
wife, who by flight narrowly escaped a felon’s 
death. For days she wandered amid dreary 
wilds, subsisting on the scanty supply of roots 
and berries that she found, till at last, in the ex- 
tremity of: her despair, she revealed herself to 
Lady Rhenfels, who had for years been her con- 
fidant. The latter soon found a place that 
promised safety to her unfortunate friend, and 
the following day she became the occupant of a 
rade stone hut that stood within the forest, and 
which years before had been the abode of a her- 
mit, whose ghost was said to haunt the spot, thus 
rendering it universally avoided. And as an ad- 
ditional security she assumed the guise and 
character of a sybil, which enabled her to mingle 
at will with her kind, who, by the tact and ability 
with which she sustained her part, soon came to 
regard her with a species of awe that excited the 
ire as well as jealousy of the witch Elspeth, who 
thus became her mortal enemy, and who, hating 
Lady Helen as she did for her mother's sake, 
had had a double motive for the relentless course 
she pursued. 

Bat the clause in Sir John Merton’s confession 
had sealed the witch’s doom, as well as restored 
the sybil, and disclosed the following—that the 
Baron of Avandale had bequeathed in his will 
a rich legacy to one Charles Forest, his nephew, 
who, impatient to possess the treasure, with the 
aid of his friend, Sir John Merton—to whom he 
afterwards gave a large reward—had plotted for 
the death of his uncle, employing for this pur- 
pose, Elspeth the witch, who succeeded in se- 
cretly mixing the fatal poison with the baron’s 
drink, a crime for which she perished on the gal- 
lows a few hours after her arrest. 

Bat a bright dawn had opened on her intended 
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victims. And at Christmas Lord Alvar and 
Lady Helen spoke their nuptial vows, in the pres- 
ence of their sovereign and the entire court, 
whose most brilliant ornament, next to the fair 


bride, was one who gazed upon the happy pair 
with a motherlike pride, the Baroness of 
Avandale. 
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BUSINESS SIGNS IN LONDON. 

A stranger is surprised in London by some of 
the signs, which have been handed down for gen- 
erations, which are used to distinguish particular 
places ot business. Many of them are perfectly 
unmeaning, but are corruptions of the original 
signs. A public house was called “The Bag of 
Nails,” which was derived from the old name, 
“The Bacchanals.” “The Bull and Goat” 
was corrapted from “The Bologne Gate,” as 
the place was called in compliment to Hen 
VIIL. who took the place in 1642. There is 
another public house called “ ‘The Goat and 
Compasses.” It was established in the old Puri- 
tan times. In the days of Cromwell, it was 
God encompasses but in Queen Victoria’s 
time it is ‘‘ The Goat and Compasses.” There 
is one public house called “ The ‘Three Logger- 
heads.” ‘The sign has a picture of two men, and 
the inscription underneath : 

“ We three 
be.” 


And the passer by wonders, as he reads it, where 
on earth the third loggerhead can be.—John B. 


+ > 


INSECT APPETITE, 

The man who wished he had a throat a mile 
long, and a palate all the way, might envy the 
feats performed in the world of insignificance. 
Some insects are endowed with an appetite so 
keen «nd a digestion so rapid, that they eat in- 
cessantly throughout the whole of their lives, 
a begin as soon as they are born, and go 
steadily on till they die. Their existence is a 
feast, without a change of plates, or a pause be- 
tween the courses. Morning, noon and night 
their mouths are full, and an endless procession 
of favorite food gratifies the unwearied palate. 
They know not the names of meals. Breakfast 
commenced with infancy, and their only after- 
dinner nap is ponmnge, to another state of ex- 
isternce.— a Week. 


NEGRO PHILOSOPHY, 


A gentleman being overtaken by a shower, 
sought shelter from the rain in the cabin of a 
negro fiddler. On bch he found the negro 
in the only dry spot, the chimney corner, as hap- 
py a8 a clam, fiddling away most merrily. Our 
traveller tried to keep dry, but the rain came in 
from all quarters. At length he said, “Jack, 
why don’t you fix your houso?’ “OO, cause ’er 
rain so I can’t.” “But why don’t you fix it 
when it’s not raining?” “O, when ’er don’t 
rain ’er don’t want any fixin’.” There are mil- 
lions who go through life like this colored per- 
son, without making any provision for a rainy 
day.— New York Picayune. 
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.WHBN THOU ABT NEAR. 


BY WILLIAM WARD. 


‘When thou art near, my love, 
Methinks the evening rtar 

Sheds on the earth and me 
A brighter ray by far. 

The wind’s low whisper seems 
Sweeter, love, to me 

Whene er I listen to its tone 
With thee, my love, with thee! 


‘When thou art near, my love, 
The gentle moonbeams fall 
With more bewitching grace 
Upon the earth and all; 
And sorrow leaves my heart, 
And all is joy to me, 
Whene’er I pass the hours 
With thee, my love, with thee! 


+ 


{onrarnat.] 
COUNT CASARES’S BRIDE. 
A TALE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


BY T. P. EDGEWORTH. 


Ir had been a bright day in February, 1760— 
more than a hundred years ago. From the walls 
of Fort St, Marks the Spanish banner still float- 
ed proudly, and the echoes of the sunset gun died 
away slowly among the narrow streets, and the 
quaint, low-built houses of /a siempre jfiel ciudad 
de San Augustin, Nearly two centuries had pass- 
ed since the brave, but cruel and bloody Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles made the first permanent 
settlement upon the shores of the Western con- 
tinent, and the flag which he had there raised, 
was as yet unsupplanted by that of a victorious 
enemy. 

On the walls of the strong and stately castle, a 
young offjcer was walking, slowly humming to 
himself a Castilian love song. He was very 
youthful, apparently not more than twenty years 
of age, but bore in his countenance the marks of 
a firmness and daring that the world seldom at- 
tributes to one of so gay a smile and so laugh- 
ing an eye. He was clad in the steel corslet of 
the period, and wore at his side a trusty Toledo 
blade; but on his head, instead of the heavy hel- 
met, there rested a blue silken cap, richly wrought 
with gold thread, and curiously trimmed with the 
soft feathers of the Florida red-bird. He was 
alone on the ramparts, and his thoughts appa- 
rently wandered towards the ancient city that lay 
outstretched before him, half hid by its groves of 
orange trees just then in bloom, and filling the 


ed in his solitary walk, and gazed earnestly to- 
wards a stately mansion but a little distance from 
the fort, so near, indeed, that the splashing of the 
water in the courtyard fountain fell distinctly up- 
on his ear in the quiet twilight, But the outer 
windows of the house were firmly closed, and 
with a dissatisfied look he resumed his monot- 
onous pace. 

The twilight quickly deepened into evening— 
for in those southern latitudes night so quickly fol- 
lows day that the interval can scarcely be noted— 
nothing disturbed the quiet except the shrill cry 
of the homeward flying curlew, or the occasional 
challenge of the sentinel. But the young man 
continued his walk, till, at last, as the full moon 
rose slowly over the island of St. Anastasia, the 
tinkling notes of a guitar came faintly from the 
house towards which he had been gazing, and 
presently, as he stopped to listen, a female voice 
accompanied them, at first, so low that he could 
scarcely distinguish the air, or the words, but 
soon swelling out so rich and clear, as the singer 
gained confidence, as to remove all doubts from 
his mind. It was the air he had been hamming 
to himself. Taking the silken velvet cap from 
his head, he first passionately pressed it to his 
lips and bis heart, and then waved it thrice above 
him. From an aperture in one of the windows of 
the house, a white handkerchief fluttered for a 
moment in the air. It was quickly withdrawn, 
but the young man had seen it, and his pace sen- 
sibly quickened as he continued his walk, still 
humming the old love ditty. 

Another had seen it too, for as the guitar’s 
notes ceased, an older officer mounted the ram- 
part and walked towards him. He was past the 
middle age of life, and his face, covered with deep 
scars, but poorly concealed by a short grizzly 
beard, wore a most sinister and forbidding aspect. 
Heavy lines beneath his eye, and a yellow, jaun- 
diced complexion, told of the ravages whi 
years of dissipation had made. Yet Alfonso del 
Caboso was a brave man and a valiant soldier, 
and had won himself no little fame in the late 
wars with the English colony of Georgia. Butan 
evil reputation for sins of cruel licentiousness hung 
about him, and even in those days, and among 
the wild warriors of a foreign garrison, caused him 
to be looked upon with loathing and detestation. 

“ How now, sir count!” he said, saluting the 
young officer as he approached him, “ what mean 
those dulcet strains that just now floated to mine 
ears? Methinks the syrens of old have come to 
these wild western shores to renew on tho officers 
of our lonely castle the wiles they practised so 
unsuccessfully on the crafty Ulysses.” 


air with their sweet perfume ; for once he ‘paus- 


“Iam bat a poor scholar,” replied the count, 
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laughing, “ but I fancy it was but the song of 
some fair village maiden that greeted the ears of 
Senor del Caboso. The marshes and swamps in 
this American province of these most puissant 
lieges, would be but a poor dwelling place for 
goddesses.” 


“ Yet such are even here in the eyes of Count 
Roderigo, if the rumors that fill the garrison may 
be credited, and if I mistake not, the wings of one 
just now gleamed from yonder casement, a fair 
leman too, if these same reports are not true.” 
And he pointed as he spoke to the window from 
which a light was even now throwing its radiance 
far out across the bay. 

“I know not,” replied the count, somewhat 
hotly, for the light tone of the debauchee chafed 
him, “what reports the Senor del Caboso may 
have heard; nor boots it me to heed the idle 
gossip of a garrison, but this I know, that if the 
beauty of the Senorita Inez de Concha be but as 
great as the sweetness of her voice, she would be 
a fitting consort of our most royal king.” 

“Nay, what a pity that we have not in our 
province the somewhat free and looser manners of 
our Georgian neighbors, whereby one might now 
and then gaze on such a peerless maid, instead o 
dreaming only of her eyes, as we Castilians must 
perforce. It is indeed a shame and a useless pre- 
tence, to ape the manners of lordly Madrid in 
this wild, and 80 to keep the fair ones under lock 
and key that never a brave soldier can catch a 
glimpse of one, save by some lucky chance, till 
the husband leads her forth from her privacy to 
mingle with the world. A very shame and a pre- 
tence, for there is not one of these same precious 
maidens, that would not meet her lover alone if 
she had but the power to do so, and would grant 
him too, not only aglimpse of her face, but all fa- 
vors the most daring could ask for. Ah, rare 
girls are these of this little city of ours. And 
fair lemans will they be to take back to Spain 
with us.” 

“I prithee, spare one from your jests,” said 
the count, the color glowing through his swarthy 
cheek. “ The Senorita Inez is no fit subject for 
comments. The eye of man—save in her own 
family—has never gazed upon her charms, and 
she is as pure and lovely as the unfledged dove. 
I wear her gift upon my brow, and blush not, to 
own myself her lover. Tho stars favoring, she 
shall cross the waves with me, and reign my love 
and wife in the halls of beloved Spain. So guard 
thy speech, Senor del Caboso, or thy blood be on 
thy head.” 

“ Mach grieved am I, sir count,” the senor re- 
sponded, with a courtly bow, while a fiendish smile 
played about his. lips, “to mar so fair a scheme, 
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nor could I find it in my heart by word or deed 
of one so humble and so far gone, senor, as I, to 
harm such sweet projects. But foul blood must 
never blot the fair escutcheon.of Casares. Know 
you this rose?” he added, drawing from his 
breast a bud whose crushed golden petals exhaled 
a delicious perfume. 

“Ay,” responded Casares, while a frown gath- 
ered on his brow. ‘“ There is but one garden in 
St. Augustine that bears them.” 

“And in that garden blooms a fairer flower 
than even this rose,” added Del Caboso, tossing 
the petals contemptuously from the rampart. 
“Ay, she is indeed most fair. Fame for once 
has spoken truly. Seldom have mine eyes beheld 
one more lovely. And her voice is as sweet as 
her form is graceful. The musicof the Harp of 
Alvor is harsh compared with it. It whispers 
love as softly as the south wind stirs the orange 
blossoms. Of a verity, sir count, you should 
hearken unto it.” 

“ How mean you, senor? Dare you breathe 
aught against the virgin fame of Senorita Inez ?” 

“ Virgin fame forsooth. Nay, I charge noth- 
ing against the fame of anyvirgin. Bat, sir 
feount, of my leman I speak as I will.” 

“ Enough, senor. I know the arts by which 
you have sought to gain her love, and the proud 
and haughty air with which she repulsed your 
licentions advances. I know whence came that 
rose, and how your thievish valet stole it from 
beneath my pillow. I charge these foul calum- 
nies home upon thee, more false knight, and bid 
thee own them as such, or die.” And as he 
spoke, he laid his hand upon his sword hilt. 

The traitorous soldier trembled for a moment, 
but only for a moment, for though a false and 
traitorous man, he was-still a brave and valiant 
warrior, and with a lowering brow and proud 
and menacing look, he answered back : 

“ Such words as these but ill become young 
boys to men of older age and tried steel. Del 
Caboso never yet refused to stand by what his 
lips had uttered.” 

“Then guard thyself, and God favor the 
right!” was the quick answer, and at the word, 
two sharp and slender rapiers glistened in the 
moonlight, and with fierce eyes, but silently, the 
rivals crossed their angry steel. 

The contest was long and severe; for 
practice and coolness in the one compensated 
for the strength and agility of youth'in the other, 
bat at last, as Del Caboso made a batkward step 
to avoid a home thrust, his foot slipped’ on a 
mossy fragment of stone, and in an instant the 
count’s sword passed through his breast, and he 
sank powerless on the rampart. 
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_ “ Now yield thee, senor, and avow thy fiendish 
lies,” exclaimed the count, leaping towards his 
fallen adversary, and holding the point of his 
rapier to his throat. “ Retract thy base false- 
hoods, or, by our holy patron saint, thou diest 
like a dog.” 

“TI yield me,” responded Del Caboso, faintly ; 
for the life-blood was fast flowing from his veins. 
“I yield me to thy mercy. For Jesus’s sake 
bring the holy padre that I may make confession 
of my ‘sins, nor leave this world without his 
sacred unction. I know not Senorita Inez,” he 
added, as he saw the glistening rapier still men- 
acing him. “ For all me, and for all I know, 
she is as pure as an Andalusian snow-flake. Car- 
lo gave me the rose. Haste thee, good count, 
haste thee, for 1 am weak and dying.” 

Sheathing his yet bloody sword, the court hur- 
ried away, and in a few moments returned with 
the priest and the surgeon. But the wound was 
beyond the power of the latter, and in a little 
while, Del Caboso breathed his last, having first 
received priestly absolution, and relieved Count 
Casares from all blame of his death. 

Few mourners there were for him in that gar- 

rison, for his proud and haughty mien had alien- 
ated all hearts from him. Even those who through 
fear had courted his company, and sat most fre- 
quently at his table, were secretly glad he was 
gone. Perhaps the saddest of any of the little 
group which gathered around the new-made 
grave, just outside the ramparts, was the young 
Count Casares. It was the first life his sword 
had taken, and though, according to the moral 
code of those days, he was more than justified, 
he could not help remembering that life had been 
as dear to the man above whose senseless corpse 
he was standing, as to him, and that a feeling of 
disappointed love which that now silent heart 
had known, was a palliation for many sins. — 
' But Casares had soon other matters to think 
of. The duel had been fought without witnesses 
and within the fort, and he was therefore arrest- 
ed for disobedience to two orders. The com- 
mander was away at Havana, so that the trial 
could not be held for many weeks. Meanwhile, 
the fiery young officer must remain a prisoner in 
the lonely cells which the old janitor still shows 
to the curious visitor. It was on the western 
side of the fort—the same cell that was afterwards 
occupied by the noted Black Hawk, in the days 
of the early Indian wars. 

It was a gloomy room—narrow and high-vault- 
ed, and lighted by only a single window near the 
roof. A bedstead, a chair and washstand were 
all its furniture. No carpet was on its stony 
floor. The bare, naked, cold walls frowned sul- 


lenly.on the young man, and for much of the 
day the room was too dark for reading by sun- 
light. 

But Casares was of a blithe and cheerful tem- 
perament, and though his spirit chafed at the long 
confinement, he was ever looking forward con- 
fidently, to a certain acquittal ; and with frequent 
visits of his comrades and many books, time 
wore away speedily. 

Perhaps another circumstance contributed to 
render his imprisonment less tedious. Each 
evening, after the sun’s rays had taken their fare- 
well of him, and the darkness began to gather, 
there rose from the house outside the castle walls, 
the light notes of a guitar, accompanied by a 
female voice, and always one among the songs 
of the unknown minstrel, was the air he heard on 
the fatal night of his arrest. It made his heart 
beat quicker, and the blood fly to his face. He 
tried to clamber to the window to gain a sight at 
his serenader, but the bars were too closely placed 
to admit of his thrusting his head out far enough. 
He could only wave his handkerchief as a signal 
that she was heard. Sometimes, indeed, but al- 
ways at a distance, he saw a slender form disap- 
pear into the gloom that shaded the low-roofed 
city. It seemed as though half his life went 
with it. 

All things must have an end, Providence has 
decreed, however long that end seems to be in 
coming ; and so at last the commander returned 
and the trial was held. Casares was found guilty, 
but the provocation he had received was well 
known, and, to the Spanish mind especially, was 
deemed more than sufficient. So the same sen- 
tence which pronounced him guilty gave him his 
pardon, and bade him go forth a free man. 

Pleasant indeed was the balmy spring air to 
the tired and worn prisoner. Pleasant was the 
broad, bright expanse of blue sky that greeted 
his eyes, so long used to gaze only on the gray 
stone walls of his cell. Pleasant was the smell of 
fragrant violets and roses as he passed them in 
the little courtyard, far different from the hot, 
stifling odor they gave out in his close room. 
And grateful it was to his cramped limbs, to 
wander freely at will along the stately ram- 
parts, or through the narrow streets of the ancient 
city. Only he who has been long imprisoned by 
men or illness, can fully realize the priceless 
value of health and freedom. 

Many congratulations were heaped upon the 
officer, not only by his fellow-soldiers, but by the 
citizens with whom his genial wannersand-cheer- 
fal temper had made him a deserved favorite. 
They crowded about him to testify their pleasure 
at his appearance, and presents, and invitations 
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to their houses, were showered upon him. It 
chanced that very night a ball was given to the 
Officers of the garrison, at which he was specially 
urged to assist. He was the more eager to at- 
tend because a rumor had come to his ears that 
the fair Inez was to be there. 

Strange to say, as yet he had never met her. 
The customs of old Spain were maintained with 
equal, perhaps greater strictness in the American 
colonies, and young girls were never permitted 
to reeeive the visits of members of the other sex, 
and indeed seldom saw them, except at some 
ball, and then always in the presence of some 
grim daenna. Few of these parties had been 
given since Casares arrived at the Fort St. Marks, 
and at none of these had the two chanced to meet, 
and thus it happened, that save by rumor, her face 
and form were wholly unknown to him. Yet in 
his heart the fire of love burned none the less 
warmly. The soft, sweet accents of her voice 
had enkindled a passion that nothing could ex- 
tinguish. He had sought to win her love by let- 
ters, glowing with the warmtl. of his passion, 
which a bribed servant had secretly conveyed ; 
by bouquets, in which the flowers conveyed a 
hidden meaning to her ; and by nightly serenades 
beneath her window, to which a faint response at 
last told him the fair maiden was not indifferent. 
Now he only waited to meet her, and declare the 
love which consumed him. Impatiently he long- 
ed for the happy hour that should bring him to 
her side, and let him feast his eyes upon those 
charms which only in his dreams he had as yet 
beheld—how impatiently, only he that has once 
loved can imagine, and to him no words of 
portrayal are needful. 

It was a warm May night when Casares as- 
eended the steps of the governor’s palace, with a 
firm step, but a flushed cheek and wildly beating 
heart. He was alone, for he had hastened away 
before the rest of his associates, eager to hurry to 
the mansion within whose gaily hung walls was 
she who was dearer to him than all the world 
beside. It was yet early, though a few stars were 
glimmering in the sky. 

A sudden biaze of light burst upon him, as the 
doors of the drawing-room were thrown open, 
and the servant announced, the Count Casares. 
The parlors were brilliantly illuminated and gor- 
geously hung with flags of all the then known 
nations. At the further end of the room was a 
group of richly dressed maidens, with dark, 
Spanish complexions, raven tresses, and eyes‘ 
black as midnight and bright as its stars. With 
them were a few withered duennas and some 
elderly men. 

_ Casares stood in the doorway & moment, half 


bewildered. This sudden entrance into a world 
of life and beauty was too much for the tired 
prisoner. He was transfixed with surprise and 
admiration. Fortunately, the governor saw him 
and hastened to his rescue. 

“ Thanks, noble-count, for this speedy visit. 
Many a prayer has been offered in this mansion 
for thy safe deliverance, and many a bright eye 
of Augustine’s fair ones has wept beeause of thy 
long entombment in the dungeons of yonder 
frowning fortress. Thrice welcome to our midst.”” 

The count bowed his thanks silently, but his 
glances were secretly turned towards the group 
that stood before him. The governor remarked 
the direction of his eyes, and said, playfully : 

“ Ah, count, I see. Gray hairs and wrinkles 
have but small attractions when youth and grace 
are by. Well, be itso. The rose soon fades. 
It is wisdom to breathe its fragrance while we 
may. And one there is in yonder bevy of smil- 
ing maidens, who, if report speaks truly, is not 
unknown to the Count Casares. The fair Sen- 
orita Inez is there, let us seek her.”” And he 
offered his arm to the count. 

But the young man answered, his eyes light- 
ing up with a strange, lambentfire, and his cheeks 
crimsoning as he spoke: “I would fain seek 
her myself, Senor Governor, for though her face 
I have never looked upon, there is in my heart a 
perception of her loveliness that will not let me 
mistake her. I prithee, let me search for her 
alone among these many fair ones.” 

‘As it pleases thee,” answered the governor, 
not unwillingly, for he perceived the young man’s 
thoughts, and was not reluctant that love should 
be his guide to the feet of his mistress. ‘As it 
pleases thee, but there are many lovely maidens 
in Augustine, and take good heed thy footsteps 
do not wander.” - 

But the young count was already on his way 
through the long and spacious parlors of the 
palace. Many and curious were the glances that 
fell upon him as he approached. All had heard 
of his bravery and manly beauty, and all were 
eager to see him, though wondering why, a 
stranger to them, headvanced alone. He walked 
slowly, casting earnest and piercing glances 
before him on every side, As he came near, 
maidenly modesty and habits of prudery over- 
came girlish curiosity, and they shrank back on 
either hand, making for him a path through their 
midst. 

There were lovely women in that ample hall, 
gay with southern flowers and many-colored 
streamers. It wasa time of comparative peace 
with the northern colonies, and Pennsylvania and 


| distant New England had sent many of their 
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COUNT CASARES’S BRIDE. 


beanties to the far south to escape the snows 
and harsh inclemencies of a northern winter. 

These perchance, felt back somewhat less, as the 
warrior approached, for the training of their 
homes though certainty to the full as rigid as that 
of the Spanish dames on all matters of morals 
and decorous reserve, was more lenient respect- 
ing the sexes in the everyday walk of life, relying 
for the safety of maidenly purity rather on prin- 
ciples carefully instilled into their minds from 
youth, than on material bolts and bars—poor de- 
fences against wild and raging passion. So all 
classes of beauty were present, from the sunny, 
laughing blonde with'golden curls falling upon 
a neck of snow, and eyes out-rivalling the deep- 
est blue of August seas, to the dark brunette, with 
the warm blood richly glowing through her south- 
ern cheek, tresses black as the wing of night, 
and lips full and ripe, and quivering’as the trem- 
ulous fires of sunset. The most ardent admirer 
of graceful motion and sylph-like forms might 
have found enough to satiate his sense of beauty 
as the gay girls swayed to and fro, looking 
with startled eyes upon the slowly moving count. 

But though his glances were ever wandering 
about him, they seemed unsatisfied, and yearning 
for more than they saw, and each fair girl on 
whom in turn they were cast, felt inwardly vexed 
and wounded at his indifference, as he turned 
from her. It was not thus they were used to be 
met, the few times they appeared in public. Far 
other glances than such cold and calm ones were 
they accustomed to. What meant such want of 
ardor in one so young and full of life and gayety 
as the young count # 

He passed on through their midst, still ever 
turning his eyes to the right and left, and still 
withdrawing them with the same air of insatiate 
longing till he had nearly reached the end of the 
hall, when suddenly his whole countenance chang- 
od of an instant, as if a magician’s waod had 
waved before him, and transfixed him. 

' Close by one of the recesses, half embowered in 
festoons of flowers, and long gray moes that hang, 
from the ceiling, stood a young girl scarcely sev- 
enteen. She was above the medium height, but 
80 slightly built that as her light form swayed to 
and fro it seemed like the movement of the wil- 
low tree. Her glossy black hair, decked here 
and there with pure white camelias, was gathered 
in close braids about a brow purerand fairer than 
any of the northern maidens could boast of. From 
beneath long drooping lashes, gleamed eyes, 
dark, dreamy and lustrows. As Count Casares 
paused before her, her small white hands clasped 
each other involuntarily, and her delicately cut 
lips quivered for an instant, but her face was pale 


as marble and she uttered not a word. Only a 
glance of the eye said: “I am she whom thou 
art seeking.” Slowly, on bended knee, even 
there in that crowded hall, regardless of all but 
her and the love he bore her, the count sank 
upon his knee. 

“Inez, dearest Inez,” he murmured, softly, 
“T have come. Nay, look not coldly on my love. 
Art thou not mine? Wilt thou not leave with 
me these western shores and seek the orange 
groves of fair Seville? Say, dearest,” and he 
turned his eyes upward imploringly. 

The blood rushed tumultuously to the lady’s 

cheek, but her lips were mute. Only she reach- 
ed her hand to bid her loverrise. He clasped it 
to his heart and covered it with fiery, passionate 
kisses. 
Early in June, the good ship San Jose left the 
harbor of St. Augustine, and among the many 
who gazed fondly from its decks for the last time 
on /a fiel ciudad, were the noble Count Casares 
and his smiling, blushing bride. 


A HARDY SNAKE. 


From Koum Chi we moved towards Bunar- 
bashi. When very near, I saw a snake between 
four and five feet long swiftly gliding. I sprang 
to the ground, and with my sword made a blow 
which severed about four inches of the tail from 
the body. The snake immediately reared to at- 
tack me, and opened very considerable jaws. A 
cry from the ‘Turk, warning me to retire, seemed 
to frighten the snake, for he immediately darted 
forward, but I overtook him, and, as he rose with 
violent fury, to project himself upon me, my 
sword happily cut him in half. The head por- 
tion, however, continued to advance, and would 
have gained security, if Allen had not most op- 

rtunely severed the head within about three 
inches from the body, Even then the head ad- 
vanced several feet, and continued to the last 
eager for revenge, griping the sword that was 
thrust into its mouth.—Private Diary of Gen. Sir 

Wilson. 
THE TEETH, 

Take care of your teeth ; cleanse them with a 
brush. This simple direction, faithfully followed, 
will ordinarily keep the teeth good till old age. 
I would urge this, because, if neglected, the fol- 
lowing are the results: Your breath will become 
offensive from defective teeth ; your comfort will 
become bm by frequent toothache ; your 
health will suffer for want of good teeth to chew 
your food ; at last, though not least, you will 
early lose your teeth, which wili materially af- 
fect your veice both in speaking and singing. 
These may seem small affairs now, but the habit 
of neglect will bring bitter repentance, when it is’ 
too late to remedy the subject.—Dr. Otway. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
is like the sun’s eternal rays; 
fits exhaust the flame, 
is giving, and still burns the same.—Gar. 
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CHEER. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Thou art not happy—all the past 
Bat proves thy life a weary dream : 
A mingled mystery, ficeting fast, 
Too full the cup, too thick the stream. 


Yet would I bid thee nobly brave 

Each adverse tide that sweeps along ; 
There is a strengthenivg arm to save, 

A power to shield the heart from wrong. 


It may be that a waking hour 

Will some time break this nightmare-time, 
And that the budded hope will flower, 

And that the muffied bell will chime. 


It may be that a real shore 
Will some time bind this river dark, 
And when its storms are all passed over, 
A rest there ’ll be fur shattered bark. 


If so, these tempest-bours shall seem 
As painful visions gone for aye; 

Their suffering moments but the dream 
Which with the morning light must die. 


Take to thy heart such cheer as this, 
Perchance the clouds may lighter grow; 
Perhaps the sun may stoop to kiss 
The darkest waves that round thee flow. 


CENTAUR. 
A TRUTHFUL STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I wave had many friends during the course of 
my changeable life—some true, some false—and 
have often stood in need of friendly hands and 
offices ; but never, I think, have I known a truer, 
more faithful one, nor been more benefited by 
friendly acts, than by the gallant fellow and his 
prowess, whose name heads this memoir ! 

“He is only a dog,” some fastidious spirit 
might say; and yet I will avow that he has a 
greater beart and more humanity in his compo- 
sition, than many a biped whom I have chanced 
to meet. Byron had his Boatswain, and loved 
him well, too; and I honestly think that I have 
far more reason to recount the praises of my no- 
ble Centaur. True, Boatswain saved the life of 
his master on several occasions, if I rightly re- 
member ; but then if the illustrious poet is to be 
believed, it was the saving of that about which 
he was perfectly indifferent ; while as for Centaur, 
he was the saviour of that which—but my story 
will tell all about that, when I have disposed of 
_ @ few necessary preliminaries. 
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Dear reader, look in, fora moment, if you 
please, upon our home circle, this frigid, stormy 
winter night! Our fire blazes brightly and pleas- 
antly upon the hearth, around which are grouped 
a young and lovely woman, mother of the family, 
your humble servant, father of the same, four or 
five sunny-faced children, janior members of our 
establishment ; and last of all, old Centaur, who 
has just now laid his head in the lap of the per- 
son first mentioned, and turned his great brown 
eyes aff ctionately up to her handsome face, while 
her hand caresses his shaggy coat—her hand, so 
white, so soft, and so diminutive, which is also 
mine—while the smallest of the aforesaid little 
ones has mounted the back of his faithful guar- 
dian, and is trying to attract his attention long 
enough to secure a ride across the parlor. 

A very happy and pleasant scene for me, you 
will say, and so it is; but when I tell you, in ad- 
dition, that it is chiefly through the unswerving 
fidelity of our huge Newfoundland ally that I 
have been enabled to gain all this domestic hap- 
piness, you will see that I am but performing an 
act of simple justice, in lending my pen for awhile 
to his service. 

I well remember the circumstance of my hero’s 
advent into the family of the old lumberman, up 
among the pine forests of Maine, where, for rea- 
sons which will presently be sufficiently obvious, 
I found it convenient to pass a number of weeks 
in each winter season. He came to the old home- 
stead, early one morning, a poor little vagrant, 
friendless, and more than half starved, but still 
helpless in all the unwieldiness of early puppy- 
hood. Little promise, I ween, did the homeless 
waif give, of the mighty influence which he was 
yet to exert over the safety of that family; but 
the kind heart of the good housewife warmed to- 
wards him, and he was speedily made a pet and 
foundling. Successively he passed through the 
various stages of his dog existence, exhibiting all 
the playful nonsense and harmlessness, in the 
earlier stage of his career, to which puppies of 
both species, biped and quadruped are prone; 
and finally maturing into the most splendid spec- 
imen of his kind that I have ever seen. His 
frame was large and powerful, and his strength 
wonderful; while his instinct was so unerring, 
his affection for his friends so marked, his faith- 
fulness so unswerving, and his conduct and de- 
portment so universally gentlemanly and proper, 
that we were all glad to vote him the respect and 
unlimited confidence of the household. The 
honor of namiug him fell to me, and from some 
whimsical fancy of the moment, I dubbed him 
with the classic designation of Centaur, which 
he has borne from that day. 
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_ So rapid, indeed, was the growth of our dumb 
friend in popularity, and so marked the favor 
with which Winnie Melville, the daughter of the 
old lumberman, regarded’ him, that Frank Wa- 
ters and myself began to be quite jealous. And 
as this remark serves to remind me that Centaur 
is not the only one of whom I wish to speak, I 
will leave him for a while, and glance at those 
others, assuring them, in parentheses, that I men- 
tion them after Centaur, only because he is, as I 
have intimated, the hero of my story. 

First, then, the old lumberman and his wife, 
of whom I have already several times spoken. 
_ They were hospitable, warm-hearted, down-east 
souls, who were independently wealthy, who lov- 
ed their only child almost as much as she de- 
served to be loved (which is admitting very 
much), and who had contracted a kind of parent- 
al fondness for the individuals mentioned third 
and fourth below, and to whom the old home- 
stead among the pines was always open. 

Second, Winnie Melville: a bewitching, fas- 
cinating beauty of the backwoods, a little of a 
coquette, a good deal of a woman, with good 
looks, good sense, and good heart enough to have 
furnished an abundant supply to a score of city 
belles, just the person, in fact, to turn topsy-turvy 
the heads of two susceptible young men like 
numbers three and four. 

Third and fourth, then, Frank Waters, and 
your humble servant ; both agreeable, handsome, 
and prepossessing (so report had it), and both 
dying, or at least in a very precarious condition, 
through love for Winnie Melville, and jealousy 
of his friend. 

A word or two more, however, in relation to 
the peculiar situation of Frank and myself. The 
year previous to the one of which I speak, we 
had left the city together for a northern hunting 
tour, during several weeks of mid-winter; and 
had then accidentally stumbled upon the house 
of the Melvilles. Very little game was secured 
after this occurrence, for both seemed to have 
suddenly found a more congenial pursuit within 
doors ; except at intervals, when we sallied forth 
to accompany Winnie upon one ot our glorious 
skating parties, which I have yet to refer to more 
particularly. 

The winter months slipped by imperceptibly, 
while we were thus congenially employed, and 
it was with a deep sigh, heaved from our respect- 
ive breasts, that we at last, in answer to urgent 
calls from home, bade farewell to our new forest 
friends, and turned our faces to the city, each 
mentally resolving that the acquaintance should 
not terminate at this point. 

The battle seemed a drawn one between Frank 
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and myself, from the beginning ; and we almost 
succeeded in eclipsing each other, by a piece of 
skillful strategy, operated by both at the same 
time, at the commencement of the present cam- 
paign—that is, the winter season subsequent to 
the one just referred to, and in which the thrill- 
ing occurrence happened, which forms the staple 
of my story. Bat of that anon. The adroit 
manceuvre of which I have spoken, was in this 
wise. Button-holing Frank in the street, just 
after the first fall of snow, I queried him thus : 
“ Whither this winter, my friend? To Maine, 
on another hunting expedition ?” 

“No !’—most emphatically, was his instant 
reply. “I have arrived at the conclusion that I 
have thrown away enough time in those unprofit- 
able pine-barren backwoods. I shall stay away, 
or go elsewhere, for my future idling; and I 
seriously advise you to do likewise.” 

“ With all my heart,” was my ready rejoinder, 
“T concur fully with your views, and shall most 
decidedly not visit that dismal region again !” 

We separated with a chuckle, each flattering 
himself that he had been throwing dust by the 
double-handful into the eyes of the other. But 
what ninnies men are when in love—and I say it 
deliberately! Hardly a week had elapsed since 
this singular unanimity of opinion was express- 
ed, before Frank and I met under the roof of the 
ancient lumberman, arriving with the difference 
of hardly half a day between us ! 

And a memorable meeting it was! We were 
so thunderstruck, at first, that we couldn’t think 
of anything to say; then so awfully angry, that 
we were prudent enough not to attempt to say 
anything ; and lastly, so perfectly overwhelmed 
by the inevitable Judicrousness of the occurrence, 
that, amid our prolonged and uproarious merri- 
ment, we were unable, for the lives of us to speak. 
We laughed long and heartily ; so much so, that 
Father Melville actually took his pipe from his 
mouth, probably for the first time in many years, 
and stared as if trying to assure himself that we 
had not both gone demented; while Centaur, 
the grave and dignified Centaur himself, erected 
himself upon his haunches, and looked at us re- 
provingly. A plan of operations was instantly 
agreed upon. I offered my hand; Frank shook 
it heartily, and a basis was thus formed for an 
amicable agreement. Talking in riddles, so that 
the lumberman might not fathom our meaning, 
we spoke as follows, I beginning : 

“ All right, my boy ; a fair field and no favor! 
*None but the brave,’ etc.; ‘faint heart never 
won,’ etc., etc. But pshaw—you understand me; 
let it-be all fair and chivalrous, and then ‘let him 
laugh who wins!” 
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“Agreed! But by all the powers of ice and 
fire, may the laughing be mine to do!” , 

And.thus oar rivalry was fairly and systemat- 
ically commenced, and most vigorously pursued. 
In doors and out, we were constantly with Win- 
nie, who treated us with sach exact impartiality, 
that neither could claim the slightest possible ad- 
vantage above the other; while the parents look- 
ed on, smiling approval upon both. We had at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that the fight 
lay between ourselves, and that after one or the 
other had conquered in the dubious strife, the 
victor would not be compelled to besiege in vain 
the strong outworks of parental affection. 

And those were pleasant times, I must confess, 
spite of the constant anxiety of rivalry which 
harassed me. It was delightfully pleasant to 
sit by the side of Winnie, during those long win- 
ter evenings, before the great fireplace of the fam- 
ily room, reading, singing, or conversing with 
her; and my devotion never seemed so devoutly 
performed, as when I occupied a place near her, 
each Sunday, in one of the slips of the old mis- 
sion church. Yet, I had constantly upon these 
occasions, to ruminate upon the disagreeable 
idea, that although I sat upon one side of her, 
Frank Waters just as certainly occupied the 
other. 

Gratifications like these, nevertheless, were 
trivial, in comparison with one other, to which 
almost every leisure moment of the day was de- 
voted, as well as many of the brilliant moonlight 
evenings, during our stay. I allude to the pas- 
time of skating. A large tributary of the An- 
droscoggin ran past our door; and this, with a 
score of lesser runlets, which in spring-time swell- 
ed its waters to a torrent, but all of which were 
now locked so fast and deep in smooth, firm ice, 
as to forbid the possibility of an accident, fur- 
nished material for our sport, better than which 
could not have been desired. And what an ex- 
ulting freedom was that which we were then able 
to obtain! It makes my old blood leap quicker 
in my veins, as I remember myself, “ with skates 
fast bound,’”’ careering away over the frozen 
stream, at a rate which would make the head of 
any but a youth giddy barely to think of! 

Frank and myself were both excellent skaters, 
and about equal in our proficiency ; but neither 
of us attempted to contest the palm for a mo- 
ment with Winnie. Long practice had made 
her wonderfully skillfal in the art; and I have 
no difficulty in remembering numberless instan- 
ces when we were fairly compelled to hold our 
breaths, in view of her audacity. Time and 
time again has she challenged us to a race; and 
the urtited efforts of both of us could not avail to 
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so much as touch her! And how the little minx 
would laugh ; how, when we were compelled to 
pause, panting and breathless with exhaustion, 
she would circle nimbly to within a rod of us, 
with one of her brilliant pigeon-wings, (appro- 
priate figure for two winged pigeons as we were !) 
and flaunting a little glove in our faces, provok- 
ingly invite a renewal of the strife! And then 
we would pursue her with a new desperation, 
which more than once laid one or both of us 
sprawling ungracefully at her feet ! 

Ah— Winnie Melville was beautiful and capti- 
vating anywhere, but doubly so when flying like 
a frost-spirit over the ice, dressed in her appro- — 
priate closely-fitting skating costume, her cheeks 
glowing with the exercise, and her hair often fly- 
ing loose inthe wind! ‘That’portion of our woo- 
ing which was not carried on upon the ice, pales 
into insignificance, as I think of it. Often, too, 
I must confess, I imwardly wished that Frank 
might dislocate his ankle, and thus be debarred 
from interfering with my outdoor prospects ; 
and I have no doubt that he was equally charit- 
able in his desires towards myself--with the sub- 


stitution, perhaps, of neck, for ankle ! 


I have a very vivid recollection of the fierce 
and wordy wars which arose at the commence- 
ment of each excursion, as to who should per- 
form the delectable task of binding on the young 
lady’s skates: a controversy which was some- 
times only decided by her own disposition of the 
matter; namely, that each of us should perform 
a portion of the labor, dividing it between us. 
And for a long time, the most consummate gen- 
eralship was displayed upon either side, in the 
protracted effort to become the sole companion 
of the object of this worse than Trojan and Gre- 
cian feud, if but for one occasion. Bat too much 
vigilance was displayed by both, to allow of this, 
and the idea of the possibility of such a thing 
was at length reluctantly relinquished. 

I have thus rapidly sketched out the relations 
which existed between the different actors in this 
truthful transcript of human life, avd have 
brought down the narrative to the night of an 
occurrence, memorable, in its after influence up- 
on myself, over all others which have ever in 
any manner affected me. The scenes of that 
night rise up before me, as I essay to place them 
upon paper, with a thrilling distinctness which 
almost re-creates them; and little wonder, in- 
deed, that the mental impression is so indelible! 
But let me proceed with my narrative. 

The night in question was a most glorious one ; 
the air sharp and frosty, and free from motion, 
and the moon as round and bright as ever in 
harvest nights. The whole scene was one plane 


of dazzling white, as the snow reflected the moon- 
beams; while the scene of our anticipated enjoy- 
ment resembled a shining ribbon of silver, wind- 
ing in'a serpentine course towards the distant 
river. Muftled warmly from the biting air, we 
three, as usual, left the house together, and walk- 
ed down to the ice, as eager for the sport as | 
though we had never participated in it before. 

But from some cause more than ordinary, 
Frank and I had been remarkably cool and re- 
served in our intercourse all day; so much so, 
that three words had not passed between us in as 
many hours. And now, just as Winnie’s skates 
had been firmly fastened,—how, I know not, but 
in some manner, a petty difficulty arose between 
Frank and myself. A careless word on one side 
was followed by a harsh rejoinder; and the angry 
blood instantly flew to our faces. We were too 
excited, for the moment, to speak. A casual 
look at Winnie, however, quickly diverted our 
thoughts. She seemed no less excited than we, 
and the indignant color eddied ominously into 
her cheeks, as she balanced for a single instant 
on her skates preparatory to motion. 

“My company cannot be either very agreeable, 
or very desirable,” she said, with cutting irony, 
“when you can think proper to quarrel before 
me. Your companionship has never been abso- 
lutely indispensable to me, and for to-night, at 
least, I wish you both a very good evening!” 

With the last words upon her lips, she skim- 
med away from us like a swallow, the sharp ring 
of her skates growing fainter and fainter as she 
disappeared. Thoroughly ashamed of our boy- 
ish demeanor, we would have followed, but pride 
forbid it—and so watching her lessening figure 
until we could see it no longer, we turned and 

‘again sought the house. Melville was sitting by 
the fireplace, as usual, with his pipe, while the 
huge form of Centaur lay at his feet. The latter 
had always accompanied us upon our excursions, 
but had in some way been left behind, upon this 
evening. Our entrance aroused him, and going 
successively to each of us, he thrust his nose in- 
to our hands, and then continued to search 
around the room. In a moment he grew uneasy, 
whined and scratched repeatedly at the door, and 
‘upon its being opened for him, dashed immedi- 
ately out, and away. My heart reproached me 
as I saw the act. Centaur was but a dog, but 
he was far more faithful and constant to his 
‘mistress, than I! 

Nevertheless, Frank Waters and myself sat 
down before the fire, and continued to gaze dog- 

gedly into it. Old Melville had been dozing 
away in a kind of stupor, ‘produced by the fames 
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of his tobacco; but he suddenly roused himself, 


a moment after the departare of the dog, and 
lifting his finger, exclaimed, “ Hark !’’ 

We did hark—and we heard! There was no 
mistaking that sound. I had lain awake too 
many nights and listened to the infernal chorus, 
to be deceived. It was the deep, hoarse bay of 
the northern wolf, echoing through the silence of 
the night, which made it seven times as frightful! 

“The weather must be stinging cold,” the old 
man observed, in the intervals of short and ener- 
getic puffs, “to bring those creeters to our doors. 
But cold and hunger always drive them from the 
forest, and Heaven help any poor wanderer who 
falls in the way of their jaws to-night !’’ 

He stopped abruptly, as he observed the effect 
of his words upon Frank and myself. We had 
both risen from our seats, and were staring into 
each other’s faces, with concentrated and sicken- 
ing horror. 

“Hey—what’s the matter?” were the old 
man’s words. 

“ Winnie !—” I gasped, and then stopped. 

“ Winnie?” he echoed, springing to his feet 
with a vehemence which spun his chair into the 
fireplace, and looking hastily around—‘ Winnie 
—for God’s sake where is she? Speak, man, 
speak !” and he gripped me by the shoulder with 
a foree that almost drew a cry of pain from my 
lips. 

“ On the ice,” was all I could answer. 

“ On the ice—to-night—and aLonE!” he fairly 
yelled in myear., “Inthe name of Heaven, why 
—why did you expose her to this awful peril? 
why did you permit her to encounter it? It 
would be bad enough were you both with her; 
but alone—alone—it will kill me! Would to 
God, young men, your shadows had never dark- 
ened my door!” 

The frenzied reproaches of the old man nerved 
me. Snatching up my hunting pistols from the 
window, I rushed from the house, and down to 
the ice, closely followed by Waters. Nota word 
was spoken between us; the distant howl of the 
wolves came to our ears while we were strapping 
on our skates, and when we rose again to our 
feet, and set our muscles for the struggle, there 
was the determination of death or life in our 
faces ! 

Not a word—not a syllable—but striding off 
with a frantic swing, we began the desperate race, 
And what a race! There was the nerve and ex- 
citement of a century, compressed into one brief 
hour. The ring of the sharp steel upon our feet, 
bringing sparkles at every stroke from the solid 
ice, seemed like the clashing of swords, in its 
regularity ; and at every additional one of those 
terrible signal notes of danger, our speed seemed 
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to redouble. An object appeared upon the ice 

befure me : in an instant my headlong speed had 
‘whirled me past it, but my heart sickened, and 
my brain reeled, as I recognized the little cap 
which Winnie had worn upon her head! The 
incident, unobserved by my companion, who had 
thus far steadily maintained his position on a 
line with me—the incident stunned and bewilder- 
ed me. I threw out my feet and hands with one 
spasmodic effort to recover myself; and the next 
instant I was precipitated half a dozen yards for- 
‘ward, bruised, almost senseless, while Frank 
Waters rapidly swept past, with a triumphant 
cry, a8 though he deemed the race nothing more 
than one of rivalry. Perhaps he was right! 

I arose to a sitting posture, weak and helpless, 

and gazed around me as well as I could, through 
the kaleidoscope of colors which seemed to flash 
before my eyes. I had fallen directly opposite 
to a small cregk which opened into the main 
stream ; but my eyes first followed the rapidly 
retreating figure of Frank. A great many 
thoughts whirled dizzily through my brain in a 
few seconds ; but prominent above the rest, was 
the idea that Frank’s happiness was now secured. 
He might rescue Winnie—J could not; and if 
he rescued her he might have a claim upon her 
gratitude which she could not deny. Why might 
he not marry her? 
_ A prolonged and fearful howl, very near at 
hand, broke in rudely upon my thoughts. Then 
followed a faint, despairing cry, which brought 
me to my feet as I heard it—for I recognized the 
voice of Winnie—and last, a deeper, hoarser bay 
than the others, which, with a thrill of hope, I 
pronounced the voice of Centaur! 

What could it mean? A second’s reflection 
brought the solution. Frank Waters had taken 
the wrong course; the real scene of danger lay 
up the creek which I have referred to! The 
chorus of the wolves again burst forth, and throw- 
ing aside everything, however minute, that could 
in the slightest impede my progress, I grasped 

¢® pistol in each hand, and sped like an arrow 
from the bowstring up the branch. Twenty ner- 
vous strokes brought me to a turn—two more 
round it—and I was in sight of the scene of the 
peril ! 

Right out upon the open ice of the creek, a 
dozen rods in advance of me, fully as many 
gaunt, fierce -wolves were running up and down, 
snapping and growling, and occasionally howl- 
ing vociferously. Right among them, it seemed 


to me, Winnie lay extended upon the ice, per- 
fectly motionless, while over her steod my noble 
Centaur, changing his position constantly, so as 
to confront his cowardly foes The fore paws o. 


‘CENTAUR. 


the gallant fellow rested upon the dead body of 
one of the brates, while another lay near by 
writhing and moaning in his death agonies ! 

Rapidly comprehending these details, as I flew 
onward, my plan was instantly formed. Increas- 
ing my speed, I bore right down upon the pack, 
shouting as loud as I could raise my voice, and 
discharging my pistols right and left. Two of 
the brutes fell dead. Centaur, encouraged by 
the sound of my voice, seized another and throt- 
tled him, while the remainder, dismayed at this 
sudden onset, turned and fled precipitately. 

The danger was over—Winnie was saved— 
and I actually sat down upon one of the dead 
monsters, and shed tears of joy, while glorious 
old Centaur put his great paws upon my shoul- 
der, and licked my face. Winnie had now re- 
vived ; her first glance was at the wolves; her 
next at me—first a shudder, and then a smile— 
and I transfered her from the ice to my arms. 
There were also, gentle reader, some other little 
things done, and quite a number of things said, 
in no very angry manner, considering the nature 
of our parting an hour before; but as these are 
matters of an entirely private nature, I do not 
deem it necessary to observe much particularity 
in relation to them. I may remark, however, 
that Winnie was still weak and nervous from the 
fearful.adventure she had passed through, which 
necessitated my almost carrying her home, which 
I did with a great deal of pleasure, while our 
four-footed friend marched on proudly before ; 
that we arrived at home without further adven- 
ture; that Frank Waters came in about an hour 
afterwards, looking crest-fallen and humble; 
that the old man received us with open arms, as 
did also the old lady; that they listened with 
tears to our stories, and declared that I was a 
brave-hearted fellow, that Centaur was worth his 
weight in gold, and a great deal more, and that 
Winn%™ might have whoever she wanted—and, 
finally, that the young lady unhesitatingly chose 
—myself and Centaur ! 

Dear reader, this is the simple and truthful 
story of the best and bravest quadruped that ever 
rendered signal service to mankind. He lies 
there now, upon the rug before the fire; the little 
one has fallen asleep on his shaggy coat, and 
the great intelligent eyes of the animal are watch- 
ing the movements of my pen, as though he sus- 
pected the business upon which I am engaged. 
Brave Centaur !—gallant Centaur! Others may 
walk uprightly, and possess a soul and a reason 
in which you are deficient ; but none can be more 
devoted, none more constant, none more faithfal. 


The most common things are the most — 
how wise and good the Father of all. 
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A little Bo’anical Information. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” Perhaps it 
may be, but no learning is still more dangerous. As 
botanical ioformation is rare, even with those who are 
fond of flowers, we venture to communicate some simple 
facts. Too much watering is almost as bad as too little. 
Too much sun is equally iojurious. Never pour the wa- 
ter close to the stem of the plant. In spring and autumn 
it is best to water plants in the morning, but in summer 
the usual time is the evening; while in winter, the very 
little which is required should be given in the middle of 
the day. Many persons object to watering plants when 
the sun is on them, but this is not at all injurious, so 
long as the water is not too cold, and is only given to the 
roots. When plants have been suffered to become too 
dry, the ground should be loosened before wateringit. It 
should never be forgotten that air is as essential to plants 
as waterandsun. The effect of hot water, not heated 
above 200°, in forwarding bulbs is astonishing, but it 
must be observed that it is never to be poured on the 
bulb or leaves, but on the earth near the rim of the pot. 
Hot water is often efficacious in softening seeds with bard 
coverings when soaked in it; and some of the seeds of the 
New Holland acacias will not vegetate in this country till 
they have actually boiled for some minutes. 


Care of Verbenas. 

Verbenas will mildew, especially in dall, dark weather 
—that and the green fly are about the most destructive 
enemies we have to contend with in artificial heat. They 
are, however, pretty easily subdued ; the fly by means of 
fumigation with tobacco, which may be pretty strong be- 
fore the verbenas are affected by it, and it is sure death 
to these pests. If, however, they have gained some head- 
way—if the old ones are pretty effectually destroyed, a 
fresh brood is soon hatched, which a second smoking en- 
tirely subdues. Once clean they keep so for some time, 
and if seen in season afterwards are easily destroyed. If 
mildew is showing itself, take a coarse piece of linen, and 
form into a small bag—fill with sulphur, and dust care- 
fully on all the affected parts; wash off with a syringe 
when it has been on two or three days. 


Starting a Hotbed in freezing Weather. 

In hard freezing weather this is a troublesome as well 
asa difficult operation to many. A practical old man 
told us the other day that with a peck of shorts it was an 
easy matter in any kind of weather. Build the hotbed as 
usual—never mind if part is frozen. Then take the 
shorts, wet them and place them in a hole in the manure. 
This soon ferments and sets the whole thing going. Cover 
the glass and all over with litter, until it is fairly started. 
We have never seen this experiment tried, but being so 
simple we give it to our readers. 

Woodsia. 

A very beautiful kind of British fern, with very delicate 
green leaves. One species, the most fragile and beautiful, 
isa native of Brasil. 
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Spring Work. 

All who intend laying out a flower-garden during the 
spring, or design making any changes in the arrangement 
of flower-beds, shrubbery, etc., should by all means take 
advantage of the comparative leisure of winter to form 
their plans. They should make a list of the various 
shrubs which will be needed, and inform themselves of 
the characteristics of those selected, that they may plant 
them to the best advantage. Great mistakes are made at 
the outset, which might have been avoided had a little 
care been taken previously to setting out, to acquire some 
information concerning height and habit of growth, cte. 
At the risk of repeating what has been said in former 
articles, we will give a few brief directions, which may 
prove useful to some readers. The flower-garden should 
be slightly inclined to east or south—never to the west or 
north, if such an exposurecan be avoided. A flat garden, 
or one steep ascent, is not desirable. The soil should be 
deep—neither heavy nor light, and moderately rich. If 
not, it should be well drained. The walks should be 
formed of such materials as will always form dry walking. 
The edgings of the flower-beds may be of grass, cut six 
inches to a foot in width, box, thrift, dwarf Iris, pinks, or 
similar plants. No large trees should be allowed to stand 
on the ground chosen for the flower-garden, as they injure 
the plants by their roots, shade and drip. Almost all 
plants require a full exposure, during a greater part of 
the day, to the rays of the sun. 


Fragrant Flowers. 

Although fragrance and flowers are: inseparably con- 
nected in the minds of most persons, and the instinctive 
act of every one who picks a flower is to put it to his nose, 
to enjoy its delightful odor, yet the simple fact is, that 
most flowers have no distinctive fragrance at all. Asa 
general rule, the flowers which attract the most attention 
for their beauty are the least fragrant. The dablia, king 
of flowers, symmetrical and gorgeous, is without odor. 
The verbena, beautiful bedding-plant as it is, haz no fra- 
grance. So we might go through a long list of flowers, 
and find the case the same. The rose, “ queen of flow- 
ers,” is a notable exception. Provision should be made 
for a supply of fragrant flowers for summer bouquets. 
Nothing can be found superior to the mignonette or helio- 
trope for that. Both are too well known and prized to 
require any words of recommendation from us. 


Commeleria. 

Perennial and annual plants, hardy or tender, with 
beautiful bright blue flowers. C. calestis has tuberous 
roots, but it may be raised from seed, by sowing it in a 
hotbed early in the season, and turning it out in the open 
border, in common garden soil, tolorably rich, during the 
summer ; and in autumn its tuberous roots may be taken 
up and preserved during the winter, to be re-planted in 
the open ground in the spring, or they may be left out, 
and protected by covering the ground with ashes or sand. 


Liparia. 

Dwarf greenhouse plants, with orange or yellow flowers, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Many of the species 
are called and more commonly known under the name of 
Priestleya. They should be grown in loam and peat and 
are easily propagated. 
Yellow Rattle. 
A British plant, very ornamental from its yellow labiate 
flowers, having each a dark bright eye. 


The Florist. 
Look, the massy trunks | 
Still streamiog colered light. if 
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Drink Pure Fresh Water. 

“Bet a pitcher of fresh water in a room, and in a few 
hours it will have absorbed nearly all the respired and 
perspired gases in the room, the air of which will have 
become purer, but the water utterly filthy. The cooler 
the water is, the greater its capacity to contain these 
gases. At ordinary temperature, a pint of water will 
contain a pint of carbonic acid gas, and several pints of 
ammonia. This capacity is nearly doubled by reducing 
the water to the temperature of ice. Hence, water kept 
in the room awhile, is always unfit for use. For the same 
reason, the water in a pump stock should all be pumped 
out in the morning before any is used. Impure water is 
more injurious to the health than impure air. 


Apple Dumpling. 

Line a bow! with a potato erust, allowing the paste to 
come a little over the edge. Have ready pared apples 
enough to fill the bowl; scatter in a little cinnamon or 
mutmeg and « wine-glassful of rose-water; cover with 
paste, and turn over the edges, and wet them with water, 
and pinch them together; set the bowl into the oven, or 
into a cloth, if for boiling, and boil it in water already 
boiling. 

Boiling Potatoes. 

There are many ways of boiling potatoes, but only one 
best way, and this is the formula:—Let each mess be of 
equal size. Let the water boil before putting the potatoes 
in.. When done, pour off the water and scatter in three 
or four tablespoonsful of salt, and cover the pot with a 
coarse cloth. In five minutes take out and serve. Wa- 
tery potatoes are made nmiealy by this process. 
Waterproofing Leather. 

Mix together in a pipkin on the fire two parts of tallow 
to one of rosin, and having warmed the boots or shoes, 
apply it melted with a painter's brush till they will not 
suck in any more. If well polished before applying the 
above mixture, they will polish afterwards. 


Oil for the Hair. 

‘Oil of ben, one’ pint; civet, three grains; Italian oil of 
jasmin, three fiuid ounces, ottar of roses, three minims; 
if ottar of roses is not to be had, ten or twelve minims of 
common oil of roses may be substituted. This oil strength- 
ens and improves the hair, makes it eurl, and gives ita 
beautiful gloss. 

To make old Silk look new. 

Unpick the dress, put it intoa tub and cover it with 
cold water, in which is placed a tablespoonful of ox-gall ; 
let it remain an hour; dip it up and down, but do not 
wring it; hang it up to drain; iron it yery damp on the 
wrong side and it will look beautiful. 


Chapped Hands. 

Take the yolk of one egg, two ounces of honey, one of 
oil of almonds, a little scent, and half an ounce of pow- 
dered orris-root. This will last one person three months. 
Use as little as possible at a time. 


Cream Custard. 

Mix a pint of cream with one of milk, five beaten eggs, 
@ tablespoonful of flour, and three of sugar. Add nut- 
meg to the taste, and bake the custards in cups or pie- 
plates in a quick oven. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


To whiten Linen, 

Stains occasioned by fruit, fron-rust, and other similar 
causes, may be removed by applying to the parts injured 
a weak solution of the ehloride of lime—the cloth having 
been previously well washed—or of soda, oxalic acid, or 
salts of lemon, in warm water. The parts subjected to 
this operation should be subsequently well rinsed in soft, 
clear warm water, without soap, and be noseree 
dried in the sun. 


To keep Ice from Show-Windows. 

We find the following directions to keep ice from show- 
windows going the rounds:—Take an ordinary paint- 
brush or sponge and run over the glass once or twice a 
day a little alcohol, and it will keep the glass as free from 
ice as in the middle of summer, and it will also give as 
good a polish as can be got in any other way. 


Beef Tea. 

This is a very nourishing food for an invalid, but should 
be carefully prepared if the stomach of the patient is 
weak. The best method is to cut up one pound of lean 
beef into small pieces and put into a saucepan with about 
one quart of water. Place on slow fire and skim careful- 
ly. After simmering one hour, if itis not clear, strain 
through a hair sieve, and season to suit. 


Lemon Tart. 

Take half a pound of lump sugar, slice three lemons, 
and lay them in the sugar for the night. Cover the bot- 
tom of a dish with a pound of savoy biscuits, lay over 
them slices of candied orange and lemon peel, four ounces 
of pounded almonds and one of butter; put in the sugar 
and lemons, and cross-bar the top. 


Rice Pudding. 

Wash six ounces of rice, mix it with three-quarters ofa 
pound of raisins, tie it in a well-floured cloth, leaving 
room to swell; boil one hour and three-quarters, and 
serve with sweet sauce. One pound of apples, quartered 
(instead of the raisins), will also make a good pudding. 


Starching. 

Take two ounces of fine white gum arabic, put it ina 
pitcher, and pour on it one pint of boiling water, cover it, 
and let it stand all night; in the morning pour it into a 
bottle and cork it; a tablespoonful of it put in a pot of 
ordinary starch will improve it very much. 


Leicester Spiced Beef. 

Take a round of beef, rub in a quarter of a pound of 
saltpetre, finely pounded; let it stand a day, then season 
it with half a pound of bay-salt, one ounce of black pep- 
per, and one ounce of allspice, both pounded. Let it lie 
in the pickle a month, tnrning it every day. 


To make a Candle burn all Night. 

When, as in case of sickness, a dull light is wished, or 
when matches are mislaid, put finely-powdered salt on a 
candle till it reaches the black part of the wick. In this 
way amild and steady light may be kept through the 
night by a small piece of candle. 


Sweet Apple Pudding. 

Take one pint of scalded milk, half « pint of Indian 
meal, a teaspoonful of salt, and six sweet apples cut into 
small pieces, which afford an excellent rich jelly. This is 
ene of the mest luxuriant, yet simple puddings made. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curions Matters. 


A Curiosity for the Medicine Men. 

Mr. Lewis Foot of Plainville, Ct., aged 72, died on the 
11th ult, and the next day, an immense bony excrescence, 
extending from the back of his right ear to his right hip, 
was removed. It weighed fifty-two and a half pounds, 
and is called by the doctors—skipping their jaw-breaking 
technicalities—‘‘a degeneration of the shoulder blade.” 
It had been growing since 1856, and did not sffect his 
general health very seriously. The operation was per- 
formed by Dr. Jackson of Hartford, assisted by Dr. Moody 
of Plainville, Dr. Hart of Southington, and Dr. Carring- 
ton of Farmington. Mr. Foot was at a national conven- 
tion of medical men at New Haven last year, and the uni- 
versal testimony was that nothing like it had ever been 
seen. The size of this extraordinary excrescence or tumor 
is such that it nearly fills the half barrel in which it was 
put for preservation as a medical curiosity. 


Marvellous Sleight of Hand. 
Recently in giving the claim of an inventor of a new 
machine for stamping letters, it was stated that it would 
stamp fi/ty a minute. To show that the hand is still in 
advance of machinery, it was lately shown us that one of 
the employees in the post-office in this city can stamp ‘wo 
hundred letters a minute. Incredible as this may appear, 
it isa fact, readily demonstrable. In the presence of some 
visitors, a day or two since, this was actually accomplish- 
ed. There seems therefore no present need of stamping 
machines in the post-office. 
A very old Ancient. 


The Secretary of the Archeologic Society of Constan- 
tine (Algeria) has discovered, tolerably well carved ona 


i. ¢., “To the god Manes; Caius Julius Pacatus lived one 
hundred and twenty years.” Many similar examples of 
longevity have been discovered in this “old Numidian 
land.” 


A droll Animal. 

On the island of False River, Louisiana, is found a 
frog whose peculiarities, we believe, have hitherto escaped 
the attention of naturalists. It is called the “ egg frog,” 
from its hankering after ‘hen fruit,” and is a great 
nuisance to farmers in consequence. Being unable to 
break the egg, it is swallowed whole, after which the frog 
climbs @ tree and then precipitates itself to the ground, 
the fall breaks the shell, and the fog spits it out, piece by 
piece. 

A queer Case. 

M. Jacquet died at Rouen, leaving all his fortune toa 
lady in Paris. Singular to relate, the lady died about 
the same hour leaving to M. Jacquet all hermoney. The 
heirs of both are to contest which was the survivor. 


Burial in an Upright Position. 
Clement Spelmen, Recorder of Nottingham, who died in 
1679, isémmured upright, enclosed in a pillar in Narburgh 


chancel, so that the inscription on the pillar is directly ' 


against his face. 
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Goethe’s House. 

The house at Frankfort on the Rhine in which Goethe 
was boro is still pointed out to the stranger. It is a large, 
trlangular-faced building, constructed in an original st) le. 
Over the door is the coat of arme of Goethe’s father, the 
suggestive poetical device of three lyres and a marble slab, 
circled with a fresh wreath of flowers, and with the words, 
* In this house was born Johann Wolfgang Goethe.” In 
the same city is to be seen a curious slate-colored, half-a- 
dozen-sided building, in which the great reformer, Martin 
Luther, once resided. Beneath a window is his bust, and 
the inscription in Latin, “In quietness and gonfidence 
shall be your strength.” 


Effects of Frost on Iron. 

A Montreal paper relates an incident that occurred a 
few days since at the Chatham station of the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway, which illustrates in a sin- 
gular manner the astonishing effects of severe frost upon 
metal. A signal man attempted to liit a large and pow 
erful lever used for working a signal, when it snapped in 
two like a pipe-stem. The bar was of wrought iron, and 
2} inches in thickness, whilst its weight was only a few 
pounds less than one hundred weight. The point at 
which the fracture occurred showed the iron to be of very 
good quality, and no indication of a flaw could be found. 


Producing Silver by artificial Means. 

It is said that a German chemist has discovered a 
method by which he produces sterling silver at a cost of 
about seventy-five cents an ounce, and that a company is 
forming to work the discovery on a profitable scale. The 
appliances required are certain chemical preparations 
and galvanic apparatus of sufficient power to act on 
them. Should the experiment succeed on a large scale 
the profits will be handsome, and additional weight will 
attach to the opinion that all metals are resolvable into 
two or three elements. 

A sagacious Donkey. 

The English papers state that an unfortunate shoeless 
donkey, astray on the road near Braunton, Devonshire, 
walked into a blacksmith’s shop of his own accord, and 
was there shoed by the smith, who naturally supposed 
his master somewhere in attendance. As soon as be had 
his shoes, Master Long Eas, acting on an understanding 
of the principle of commercial credit, which lifts him 
quite above the level of the brute creation, walked off 
without paying, and has not since been heard from. 


Boring Glass. 

The London Magazine states that John Chedgey of that 
city, has succeeded in turning and boring glass, and has 
thus rendered it more applicable to a great variety of use- 
ful purposes. He makes glass cylinders perfectly round 
and smoeth ; also very strong glass pipes as substitutes 
for metal in conveying acids and alkalies, and his cylin- 
ders are eminently adapted for the barrels of pumps. 
Glass tubes of moderate bore are quite common, but they 
are never made with a uniform size of bore. 


Singular Effect of Diptheria. 

Nosh Burnham, Jr., 8 young man nineteen or twenty 
years old, and Elisabeth Clifford, about sixteen, had the 
mysterious throat malady a few months since, says the 
Cape Ann Advertiser, which has resulted in paralysis of 
their lower limbs—both being unable to walk, and not 
being able even to stand upon the floor. 
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INDEX TO THE VOLUME. 

Tt will be seen that we have introduced an In- 
dex in the present number of the Dollar Magazine, 
as this issue closes the thirteenth volume, When 
the Magazine is bound—(we bind it in a neat, 
uniform style for thirty-eight cents)—the Index 
will be cut out and bound at the commencement 
with the title-page, Vast numbers of our sub- 
scribers bind up the work for preservation, and 
we have thus complied with a request very gen- 
erally expressed, to arrange in future an Index 
for each volume. 

EDWIN BOOTH. 

In our opinion this young artist is the greatest 
of living actors. A lady correspondent of the 
Home Journal agrees with us in this estimate of 
his genius. She says: ‘“ There is here and there 
a dissentient male voice as to Booth’s being the 
greatest of actors; but our sex are unanimous, 
I believe. True,he has Byron’s beauty, and the 
men tell us we are carried away by his profile 
and his waving locks; but it is notso. Thore 
are cool critics, even skirt-enclosed; and, though 
a young and handsome Hamlet is to be preferred 
to an old and fat one, yet I think we should not 
all absolutely go mad over Lester Wallack, and 
he, the artists say, is the handsomest man of the 
present ‘sock and buskin.’ Booth can be ugly 
enough, too, when he chooses, and his Shylock 
was a dirty and disagreeable Jew, very Rem-° 
brandt-like, to be sure, but still disagreeable. A 
classic authority, you will allow Mr. Gulian Ver- 
planck to be, and he says that Booth’s is the most 
Shakspearian Hamlet he ever saw. But his 
Othello, O, what an intense intellectual treat 
was that! What a putting away of the curtain 
‘for one who had never before seen anything but 
ithe stage Othello, a mouthing Hercules of a vil- 
Jain who murders his wife! This was as differ- 
ent as a picture by Delaroche is different from a 
colored photograph. It was a study, genuine 
-+trom the Orient, and all Venice and the Mediter- 
wanean, and all the scenes of the middle ages 
floated through your mind, as you looked and 
listened. Mr. Booth’s face is like Shakspeare’s 
genius. It fits itselfto any nationality. He is 
French in Richelieu, English in Richard, in- 
itensely Hebrew in Shylock, and perfecily Eastern 
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in his slender, bronzed, black-eyed Othello. He 
looked always like a picture of the character by 
Vernet. But, after all, I think his Iago was the 
most consummate thing—the perfection of hand- 
seme society villany. He made him a very 
agreeable fellow at times, and not always dark 
and mysterious as is the stage legend. Hicks, 
the artist, says of Booth that his face has the 
most tragic power of expression that has been 
shown to the world in the present age. You 
know he painted his portrait.” 


Brown’s Trocues.—A lady 
subscriber writes to us from Windham, Ver- 
mont, that she has tried the Zroches, which we 
have often recommended, and that they have re- 
lieved her from a throat difficulty which has dis- 
tressed her for nearly five years. She writes: 
“Tt has been nearly two years since I have been 
able to sing a note of music, but after using a 
couple of boxes of these pleasant Troches, I have 
regained almost entirely the command of my 
vocal powers.” This long-tried specific is en- 
dorsed by the medical faculty. 


Manners.—In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, good manners required that persons of 
different sexes, when invited to parties should sit 
down in couples, and each couple should have 
one plate between them. In families one goblet 
was deemed sufficient for all, and St. Bertrand 
was disinherited by his father, who was affected 
by the leprosy, for having wiped the edge of the 
goblet before he drank. 


+ > 


Cortentep Poverty.—Do not sigh for this 
world’s goods, nor lament thy poverty. Out of 
the meanest hovel is obtained as fair a sight of 
heaven, as from the most gorgeous palace. 


Trees.—In America there are one hundred 
and twenty different species of forest trees ; where- 
as in the same latitude in Europe, only thirty- 
four are to be found. 


Cass 1x Curna.—The Chinese are more civ- 
ilized than we are apt to fancy. There are regu- 
lar cab stands in Pekin. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MONEY-MAKING. 

Perhaps the greatest evil of the age, and pro- 
lific of a host of other evils, is the worship of 
the golden calf, the absorbing-pursuit of wealth. 
This ignoble passion has led, within a few years, 
to the commission of monstrous commercial 
crimes all over the world. In this country a 
series of robberies, breaches of trust, and fraud- 
ulent failures consigned their authors to infamy, 
and their victims to misery; then, in steady- 
going, honest old England, there were notorious 
operators in the same line, and on the same great 
scale, and finally France has had her gigantic de- 
faulter in the person of Mires the banker, 
who has swindled the confiding public out of 
something like five hundred millions. 

Some moralists, in their abhorrence of mam- 
mon-worship, rush to the other extreme of de- 
nouncing all the arts of money-making as sinful 
and pernicious. Such men are very apt, by the 
way, to be extremely seedy, and to be always 
asking acquaintances for the loan of five dol- 
lars. But honestly to make money for the pur- 
pose of spending it properly is legitimate and 
praiseworthy. It should be the aim of every 
man to render himself independent, to guard 
against the exigencies of sickness, hard times, 
and the prospect of becoming a burthen to his 
friends and the public. This involves the prac- 
tice of several virtues and good qualities, pru- 
dence, forethought, temperance, self-control, 
which also find their application and reward in 
other ways. Moreover, the man with a capacity 
for accumulating wealth, and the spirit to em- 
ploy it well, does wrong if he does not use the 
faculty. Such a man, in the conduct of great 
industrial and commercial enterprises, furnishes 
employment to hundreds who have not the ca- 
pacity or means to create employment them- 
selves. When such a man patronizes the me- 
chanic and fine arts he becomes a ‘great public 
benefactor. What though he be a millionaire ? 
So much the better—he is the mechanic’s and 
artist’s banker. It is only when wealth is sought 
as the end, not the means; when its accumula- 
tion occupies every thought of the day, and every 
dream of the night ; when it is loaned at rates of 
usury ruinous to the borrower ; when it is hoarded 
up, or when it is spent in profligacy corrupt in 
itself and corrupting in example, that it is the 
root of the evil, and its possessor a just object of 
indignation and denunciation. 

The distinction is scarcely borne in mind. It is 
the fashion with the improvident to denounce the 


rich man, whether he be the honest and noble 
merchant prince, or the sordid Dives who be- 


his table. Men without a copper, because they 
will not work, or if they work, persist in running 
in debt to double the amount of their earnings, 
are constantly devising schemes to pull down 
the rich men, and are clamoring fora division of 
property. The blockheads do not know that if 
all the property in the world could be equally 
divided, in a very few months the conditions of 
wealth and poverty would be re-established. 
The imprudent would waste their share, the 
lazy would refuse to work, the prudent would 
labor and economize, and again there would be 
rich and poor. 

Money-making, then, is not in itself an evil, 
but grasping at wealth for the sake of self-indul- 
gence is an evil. The progress of luxury may 
well alarm the thoughtful. In this we have 
surely and sadly degenerated from the good old 
times. We have become dainty, enfeebled, un- 
manly. We are hot-house plants, unable to en- 
dure the biting air and healthful toil that invig- 
orated and ennobled the men from whom we 
sprung. Clerks now think they must live in a 
style which would have been deemed extravagant 
for prosperous merchants a century ago. Amer- 
ican women have not the power of helping them- 
selves, and must be surrounded by hosts of ser- 
vants. Inthe early days of the republic, the 
wife of Washington did not think it beneath her 
station to go daily into her kitchen to superin- 
tend the culinary operations, and see that the 
service was properly performed. Now even the 
wives of poor men have a higher “ mission,” as 
it is called. They are not ladies unless they are - 
profoundly ignorant of household details. Such 
folly, carried to a ruinous extent in cities, is a 
fruitful source of commercial crime, of robbery 
from employers, and all sorts of mean villany on 
the part of employés, while it tends to deter the 
honest and prudent from marriage, and thus 
saps the very foundations of society and virtue. 
A reform in the habits of living must be inaug- 
urated, or a terrible social disorganization must 
ensue. 


Mysrery anp Dancer.—Mystery magnifies 
danger as fog does the sun; the hand that warn- 
ed Belshaazar derived its horrifying influence 
from the want of a body. 


Tur Law.—It has been decided in England 
that a clergyman cannot legally perform his own 
marriage ceremony. 

Goop Breepme.—A man’s own good breed- 
ing is the best security against other people’s ill 


grudges Laza:us even the crumbs that fall from , manners. 
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SUNDAY IN PARIS. 

No feature of European life strikes the Amer- 
ican traveller, particularly if he be a New Eng- 
lander, more strangely than the contrast presented 
by the foreign mode of observing the Sabbath to 
that which he has been accustomed at home. 
Here, stillness and quietness, the absence of all 
public festivity; there, a strange mixture of 
church-going, promenading, military parades, 
out-door shows by day, and public exhibitions, 
such as theatres and concerts by night. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun thus sketches 


some of the features presented by a Sunday in 
Paris 

“Could a sober New England deacon of the 
last century be dropped into the streets of Paris 
on a Sunday morning, I can imagine the un- 
speakable horror which the poor man would feel 
to find a sacred day so disregarded. In truth, 
there is no Sunday in Paris, or at best a faint re- 


semblance of what the day is in England and 


America. Some of the shops indeed are closed, 
but the majority are open. The course of traffic 
goes on as usual, though perhaps not quite so 
briskly. The churches are open, and some of 
them well filled, but the Boulevards and the 
Champs Elysees present an animated spectacle, 
All the world, to use an expressive French 


phrase, is abroad. Gay equipages dash by, con- 
taining men who do credit to their tailors, and 
ladies elegantly and expensively dressed. There 
seems to be no end to the long line of private 
carriages. Ha, here comes one which everybody 
is tarning to look at. It contains the emperor 
and empress, who are taking their favorite drive 
to the Bois de Boulogne. The emperor bows 
affably to the right and left, and although no 
enthusiasm is displayed, no hearty demonstra- 
tions of loyalty such as the English know so 
well how to show, no face shows other than 
good will, It is afact not to be denied, that the 
emperor commands the respect of the French 
people. They recognize his ability, and they are 
proud of the position which, under his rule, 
France holds in Europe and the world. 
“Here is a rouge et noir board for children. 
The young people must pay a sou and set a ball 
rolling, mentioning at the same time either rouge 
or noir, as they prefer. If the ball stops in a 
hole of the right color, the little speculator is 
entitled to six little ginger cakes, otherwise he 
gets nothing. Further on a clown is amusing a 
crowd by feats of dexterity. I cannot partica- 
larize the thousand and one little games and 
amusements, chiefly for children, to be found on 
the Champs Elysees on Sunday afternoon. 
Among them are little barouches, drawn by 
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goats, containing seats for four'inside, and two 
out. The former cost three sous, the latter five, 
including the privilege of driving. But if we wish 
to observe the crowd at our leisure, let us sit 
down in one of these comfortable iron arm- 


chairs, but let us also have four sous ready to 


pay the woman who will soon come along to re- 
quire payment for their use. However, is it not 
worth four sous to sit in comfort and have all 
Paris sweep by you? Ah, if I were only a phi- 

ical observer, how I should speculate upon 
the various faces that pass me by, representing 


all ages and all grades in society.” 


PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

Prince Napoleon, who has hitherto only been 
famous for looking like the first and greatest of 
his name, for leading a fast life, and for making 
an indifferent figure in the tented field, has lately 


come out remarkably strong as an orator. A 
speech on the Roman question in the French 


senate, in which he declared the strongest iiberal 
opinions in reply to ‘an attack of de la Roche- 
jacquelin, a bigoted legitimist, on the imperial 
policy, has established his reputation as a bril- 
liant speaker. It elicited a letter of congratula- 


tion and thanks from the emperor, who said that 


he endorsed nearly all the sentiments the prince 
uttered. Apart from the development of per- 
sonal ability indicated in this speech, it is inter- 
esting as a foreshadowing of the prospective 
policy of the emperor on the questio vexata of the 
temporal policy of the pope. It is not likely, 
however, to win back for Louis or his cousin, the 


good graces of the court of Rome. 


Inceni10us.—It is said that an editor in Glas- 
gow prints all his marvellous accounts of mur- 
ders, elopements and robberies on India-rubber 
paper, so that his readers will be able to stretch 
these stories to any length that pleases them, 


A sportina Orrer.—A celebrated turfite in 
New York. Mr. McMann, offers to trot Brown 
Dick at mile heats, to wagons, best three in five, 
for $1000 against any horse in the world, bar 
Flora Temple. 


A Hint to Wives.—Ladies who have a dis- 
position to punish their husbands should recollect 
that a little warm sunshine will melt an icicle 
much sooner than a regular northeaster. 


AmpBITIon.—The road ambition travels is too 
narrow for friendship, too crooked for love, too 
rugged for honesty, and too dark for science. 
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THE AGE OF RUDENESS. 
Various general terms have been adopted to 
characterize the period we live in, as the “Age 
of Gold,” the “Age of Brass,’ the “Age of 
Invention ;” but perhaps none of them is so ap- 
plicable as the term we have prefixed to this ar- 


ticle. It is indisputable that the race of polite 
men has passed or is passing off the stage. The 
few who survive are very old men, and conse- 
quently have no influence. It was only a few 
months since we followed to the grave the earthly 
remains of an old and esteemed friend, Major 


Howitzer, one of that nearly extinct set, the 


“gentlemen of the old school.” One of his 
achievements alone should be enough to confer 
immortality on his name. A lady of his ac- 
quaintance, also one of the old school,- but in re- 
duced circumstances, was in the habit of going 
to market daily, and sometimes bringing home 


ber own purchases concealed beneath the volu- 
minous folds of an ample shawl. Upon one oc 


easion she was daintily picking her way up 
Washington Street, having in her possession, 
carefully hidden from view, a small leg of mut- 
ton. The major meeting her, saluted her with a 
superb bow which only George the Fourth could 
have equalled. The lady, fluttered with pleas- 
ure, replied by one of those courtesies with which 
the dames of old saluted their partners in the 
minuet de la cour. As she did so she slipped on 
a treacherous piece of ice, and extending her 
arms to preserve her equilibrium, the leg of mut- 
ton fell upon the sidewalk. She was passing on, 
unconscious of her loss, when the major picked 
it up, and restoring it, said, in his sweet, flute- 
like voice, “I beg pardon, madam, but you 
have dropped your fan!” Such an idea would 
have made his fortune at the court of Louis XIV. 

But all this is changed. Politeness has gone 
out of fashion ; slang and rowdyism are the rule. 
Young gentlemen speak of father and mother as 
the “oldman” andthe “old woman.” “My 
aged maternal parent,” never by any possibility 
drops from the lips of young America, those lips 
polluted by tobacco and the flavor of villanous 
compounds. Is it not high time to inaugurate a 
reform? Let us add that'men of mind and en- 
ergy are at work setting the ball in motion, and 
that we are not without hopes of seeing their 
efforts in behalf of the rising generation crowned 
with success, Sea captains are proverbially rude 
to their employées. Listen to the shipmaster as 
he stands by the man at the wheel, “ Laff a little, 
you lubber ; laff you may—luff you must—luff ! 
You son of a gun, why don’t you luff?” How 
much more proper for him to address the “gen- 
tleman”’ at the wheel thus, “ Mariner, I shall be 


very much obliged to you if you will luff a lit- 
tle?” One sailor says to his shipmates, when he 
desires their assistance, ‘Bear a hand, you 
lubbers!”” How rude! How shocking to those 


sensible fyelings which exist in every human 
organization. Is it not just as easy for the mar- 


iner to address his associates politely, and ask, 
lifting his hat and bowing, “Gentlemen, will 
you afford me your co-operation ?” 

The London costermonger, who, in thrilling, 
melodious song, declared that if he “had a 
donkey what wouldn’t go,” instead of “ wallop- 


ing him,” he would address him kindly, and say, 
“proceed, Edward,” had a perception of the 


short-comings of the age, and evinced a deter- 
mination, as far as his intelligence went, to obey 
the dictates of a higher social inspiration. We 
always admired the spirit of that mate of a ves- 
sel who accepted his captain’s invitation to attend 


the Italian opera in London, and expressed him- 
alf “ delighted with the performance, though he 


did not understand a word of Italian, had no ear 
for music, and was too bashful to look at the 
dancers.” 

Even when it is necessary to settle a dispute 
by blows, rude language need not precede the 
physical eneounter. We have been inexpressibly 
shocked by the rude threats and demonstrations 


of men calling themselves gentlemen. In one of 
the most famous battles on record between the 
French and English, the former declined to fire 
first, calling out to the latter, “‘ After you, gentle- 
men of the guards.” Perhaps this incident sng- 
gested to De Quincey the idea of his essay on 
“Murder considered one of the Fine Arts.” 


However this may be, we trust that we have said 
enough to call attention to a matter of national 
importance, a subject serious enough to be con- 
sidered as intimately interwoven with the civili- 
zation of the age. 


Tas Man or Gotp.—The money maniac is 
fond of money becanse he owes all his import- 
ance to it. He is nothing without it, and very 
little with it. 


Historrcat Conunprum.—What Grecian 
piece was copied from a Dutch painter? The 
city of Troy, taken after Teniers (ten years). 


PiEasine.—The power of pleasing is foupded 
on the wish to please. The strength of the wish 
is the measure of the power. 


Arrocious.—Why is a lover like a dog +— 
Because he bows and he wows. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The telegraphic lines of Russia are rapidly 
advancing into Asia. 

The prince of Wales’s income from his Corn- 
wall property last year was near $3,000,000. 

They manufacture pencil cases in E 
from human bones gathered at Sebastopol. 

The first lunar eclipse on record, was observed 
on the 19th of March, 720 B. C. 


In 1558 the aggregate tonnage of the whole 
was only 


pape nav: 11,820 tons, or about one 
half of the t Eastern. 


Minie, the inventor of the rifle his 
name, supervises an immense workshop in Paris. 
The perfection of arms is the devouring passion 
of his life. 

The theatres of Paris into the hands of 
the dramatic authors composers, for works 
performed during the year 1860, the munificent 
sum of fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

Sir Charles Fellows has bequeathed the watch 
of Milton to the British Museum, with the stipu- 
lation that it shall always be kept exposed to 
public view. 

A widow named Lecuriot recently died in 
Paris at the age of ninety, in the very room where 
she was born, and which she occupied during the 
whole course of her long life. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, at a late meeting of 
the Ethnological Society, said there were now 
living in the forests of Poland animals which 
have hitherto been supposed to be extinct. 

The American sugar maple tree has been plant- 
ed experimentally in the woods of Boulougne, in 
order. to test the practicability of acclimating the 
tree in France for its yield of sugar. 

The cubic contents of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London are 5,000,000,000 feet. This is heated 
by thirteen hot air stoves, and an average tem- 
perature of 50 deg. Fah., maintained during 
every day in winter. 

In Paris firewood is very scarce, and sold onl 
for domestic purposes, and generally in small 
what would brush. 

t is very sparingly, as rice is 
cents per or half a cent a 

In the summer of 1859 the Volunteer Riflemen 
of England numbered but 1500 men. Now a 
force of 140,000 men perfectly equipped, are fit 
to take the field. This army has its own cavalry 
ite own artillery, and its own engineers, as w 
as its battalions of infantry. 

The London Society of Female Artists have 
recently opened a successfal exhibition in that 
city. ‘The works are divided into two classes, 

pictures and paintings, and drawings in water 
colors and chalks. A marine painter, Eliza D. 
Marray, is highly spoketi of. Juliette Bonheur, 
a sister of Rosa, is one of the contributors. 

It is said that in Denmark carriage horses are 
‘tanght to step highly by the substitution of mag- 
nitying glasses for blinkers. They mistake ever 

ble for a boulder, and lift their legs accord- 
y- This mast be in — same place where 
green spectacies‘are worn by jackasses, who thus 
uppose shavings to be wisps of hay. 


The bombardment of Gaeta cost twenty-five 
millions of francs. 


The money gambled away annually at Baden 
Baden, Germany, amounts to $10,000,000. i 

Every person in Great Britain annually 
an average of about three sterling for 
the support of the government, 

Horsefiesh is regularly quoted in the market 
prices current of several towns in Germany, not 
on the hoof, but eut up for feod. 

The Cl horses are famous for their 

th, frequently drawing four tons and a half 
at one load. 

Madame, the Duchess of Gallifet went to a 
fancy ball, in Paris, in the costume of a tulip! 
A lively princess appeared on the same occasion 
as a butterfly. 


Handsome velvet pile carpets are now soid in 


England at seventy-five cents per yard (our mon- 
e dobar half what is asked for them in New 
ork. 


A \vidle has been invented in France, with 
which a runaway horse’s nostrils are suddenly 
closed, an effectual method, it is said, to stop the 
animal. 

A beautiful stone mansion near Funchal, with 
offices, terraces, shrubbery, and every conve- 
nience, is advertised for sale at $4000. This 

ves us some idea of the value of the estates in 

eira. 

A musical a hundred years old exists 
in London, and will soon hold its centenary an- 
nive: celebration. It was founded in 1761, 
fe. the “Nobility and Gentry’s Catch 

u 


Two electric lamps are now placed in the 
Place du Carrousel, Paris, kept brilliantly light- 
ed by an electro-magnetic machine, which is it- 
self worked by a portable steam-engine of two 
horse- power. 

An in proposes to 


A Scotch girl, named Barbara Crawford, has 
been found in one of the islands in Torres Straits. 
She was the only m saved from a wreck, 
and had been kindly used by the natives, among 
whom she lived five years, 

The emperor of the French has contributed 
10,000 francs towards a prize which the Academy 
of Sciences pro) offering for the best essay on 
the question of the ‘‘ Reproduction of bone when 
broken, or crushed by acci » ete.” 

Religious liberty of the most unrestricted char- 
acter, has been proclaimed at Naples. All former 
concordats and treaties with Rome are abrogated, 
and ecclesiastical power is limited to the punish- 
ment of ecclesiastical offences merely. 


The last Prince of Wales (afterward George IV.) 
when he came to the throne had debts amount- 
ing to nearly a million, which the nation was 
compelled to pay ; the present prince on coming of 
age, will find a snug nest-egg of half a million of 
money invested in his name. 
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| remedy the want of bust in ladies of “a given 
thinness,” by a jacket, to be inflated by the wear- \ ) 
er to the proper shape, and, as Willis would say, \ | 
plumptitade.” 
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The oil springs of Little Kanawka, Western 
Virginia, yield 50,000 barrels a day. 

Coal ashes placed around peach trees do them 
a heap of good. 

The export of dead Celestials to their native 
land, is a great business in California. 

In 1858, the State of New York manufactured 
24,000 tons of maple sugar. 

An Indian paper is published at Sarnia, C. 
W.., called the “ Peteubun ” (Peep of Day). 

Statistics of Syrian massacres show that 
16,000 Christians were killed, and 3000 women 
and young girls sold into Turkish harems. 

The London Omnibus Company calculate that 
the “knock downs ” of their drivers are at least 
$150,000 per annum. 

The new opera house in Paris will have are 
garden arranged for promenades in the intervals 
of performance. The idea is New York Niblo’s. 

It is stated that carbon and iron have recent- 
ly been found not to be elementary substances, 

former being convertible into silicon, the lat- 
ter into rhodium. 

The wife and mother of an humble family in 
Great Barrington, all of whom were employed in 
there, has lately come in of 
an English legacy of $500,000. So it is reported. 

The Melbourne (Australia) Herald states that 
in less than a quarter of a century, Australia has 
increased from 170,000 to 530,000 persons and in 
ten years has exported 23,000,000 ounces of gold. 

A report has recently been presented to the 
Paris Academy of the Sciences on the deterio- 
ration of Egyptian wheat which has been going 
on during recent years. The causes are stated to 
be want of new seed, and the bad quality of the 
land selected for sowing wheat. 

No Siate tax is to be levied in Illinois for the 
next two years; the accumulation of the sink- 
ing fund for paying off the State debt, beyond 

the amount falling due, and the revenue from 
stock on the Central Railroad will defray all the 
expenses of the State government. 

A new t manufacturing machine has been 
tested by the Chamber of Commerce at Nismes, 
in France, It is claimed to be applicable to 
shawls and all woolen stuffs, saving labor, ma- 
terial and expense, and insuring brilliancy of 
color and brightuess of pattern, 

The quantity of gas used in Philadelphia is 
perfectly enormous. Last year the consumption 
amounted to 639,578,000 cubic feet, and on one 
occasion, 2,828,000 feet Were-produced in a single 

day. There are 474,961 private lights and, 5345 


public lamps. ‘The total sum received for gas, |. 


coke, etc., during the year, was $1,238,447. 


The Bristol (Eng.) Post says that one of the 
parish churches in that neighborhood was lately 
the scene of a gay wedding, which atiracted no 
small degree of attention from the fact that the 
bride was a fine young lady, six feet and two 
inches in height, while the happy bridegroom re- 


iced in the altitude of three feet two inches—be- 
g one inch more than half the number measur- 
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The Turkish bath as a means of training 
race-horses, is extensively used is England. 

The metropolis of London contains.four times 
the population of the city of New York. 

The famine in Northwestern India extends over 
thousands of miles. 

Put charcoal about your rosebushes; it will 
greatly beautify them. 
Two emotions, says Mr. , fear and anger, 
a true horseman should never feel. 

Potatoes were in general use in New England 
in the year 1720. 

A man at Penn Yan, New York, has invented 
a machine that husks, shells, cleans, and puts 
corn into bags. 
According to an official report, fifty-five 

sons have been killed by the Tatiane in Texas 
during the last fourteen years. 

Some miscreant in Cleveland, Ohio, hurled a 
stone at the statue of Perry, breaking the sword 
he holds in his hand. 

Florida has just sold half a million of acres of 
land to some New Orleans speculators at two 
cents an acre. 

Galileo, the great astronomer, was imprisoned 
for life because he declared that Venus shone 
with a borrowed light, and from the sun, as the 
centre of our system. 

Three hard-working miners took out of a 
quartz vein on Feather River, California, $20,000 
worth of ore in three days. One forenoon’s 
work was $8000. 

Sir Arthur Cotton, an eminent engineer in 
India, says that to produce cotton in that country 
successfully will require irrigation by means of 
canal communication with rivers. 

The celebrated pianist, Henri Herz, whose 
playing and compositions were alike popular in the 
musical circles of London, some years ago, has 
just published in Paris his 200th work, a remark- 
able example of prolific genius. 

In the historical collection at the Palace at 
Berlin, there are two cannon balls, each with one 
side flattened, said to have been fired by opposite 
parties at the siege of Madgeburgh, and to have 
met together in the air. 

A capital definition of good farming was given 
by a Mr. Kane, at an agricultural discussion in 
England. He said he his land before it was 
hungry ; rested it before it was weary ; and weed- 
ed it before it was foul. ‘ 

Lotteries are flourishing in the South. 
arein operation in Savannah, Charleston, a’ 
other cities, with so-called “ prizes,” ranging from 
$5000 to $200,000. The business appears to 


have received an impulse. 
Matthew Vassar of Poughkee has given 
upward of four hundred thousand to 


a college for the education of young women. Mr. 
Vassar bears away the palm for liberality and 
generous devotion to the interests of the fuir sex. 


Among the conditions of a recent horse race at 
San Francisco, was the stipulation that the own- 
er of the losing horse was to proceed to Oakland, 
siand on the string piece of the wharf, and per- 


ed by his fair helpmate. 


mit himself to be shoved by the mere 
fortunate winner! 


_ MERRY MAKING. 


Merry- Making. 


What plant is fatal to mice? Catnip. 

Why is the letter N like a buck’s tail? 
cause it’s the end of venison. 

When is the bark of the no longer bark ? 
When it’s a fite (on fire). i 

en? When he belongs to a club. 

When is a man, like friendship, most severely 
tried? When he stands a loan. 

noble top ladies axe like the 
electric telegraph—far in advance of the males. 


Be- 


“If you use a fire-arm, take care that in shoot- 

ing off your arm you don’t shoot off your hand. 
What is it whichmever asks any questions, 

but requires many answers? The street-door. 
The boy who undertook to suck an 

It is a great waste of raw materials to put five 

dollars’ worth of 

brains 


beaver on ten cents’ worth of 


Why isa New York omnibus like the heart of 
aflirt? Because there is always room for one 
more to be taken in. 

An eminent tetotaller would only consent to 
sit for his portrait on condition that he should be 
taken in water colors. 

Some fellows deposit all their inside 
call that investing it. 

What's in a name? Tommy Trott is the 
name of the new chief clerk of the post-office de- 
partment.. He is.a Connecticutter. 

“T can’t undertake, wife, to gratify all your 
whims; it would be as mach as my life is worth.” 
*«O, sir, that is nothing.” 

It would be hard to convince the magnetic 
needle that a loadstone isn’t the most diverting 
thing in the world. 

Why should potatoes grow better than other 

#—Because they have eyes to see what 
they are doing. 

Perhaps tailors are not braver than other peo- 
ple, but any one of them can face a dozen regi- 
mental coats without flinching. 


The press published a recently, re- 
to have a diamond sent. 

“I think I have seen you before, sir; are 
not Owen Smith?” “0, yes, I’m owin’ Sm th, 
and owin’ Sawyer, and ’ Brown, and owin 
everybody.” 

A tar, who had been boasting of the numerous 
foreign places he had seen, was asked if he had 
ever seen Louisiana. “No,” said Jack; “ what 
country does she live in?” 

Waiter: “ Did wish for else, 
sir?” Testy Old (who bes had that 
can be wished for): “Of course I do.” Waiter : 
“ What is it, sir?” Old Gent: “My appetite.” 

A young candidate for the legal profession 
was asked what he should do first thy employ- 
ed to bring an action. “Ask for ten dollars on 


account,” was the prompt reply. He passed. 


“After me, is manners,” as the roast beef said 
to the pudding. < 

An Irish paper advertises, ‘‘ Wanted, an able- 
bodied man as a washerwoman.” 

If ladies will wear hoops, they must necessa- 
rily make themselves butts. 

cold hes the most Why 
ani . it always dies game!” 
shouldn’t oahes it is always made game of. 

We were considerably amused by an account 
that we lately saw of a remarkable duel. There 
were six men on the ground, and six misses, 

A civic youth, intending to offer marriage to 
a young lady, wrote to ask her to unite with him- 
self in the formation of an ’Art Union. 

A money lender serves you in the present tense, 
he lends you im the conditional mood, keeps you 
in the subjective, and ruins you in the future. 

“Tam going—you need not make so much 
noise about it,” as the cannon ball said to the 
cannon. 

“ You look as if 
as the wag said to 
side of his ass. 

Many persons are in advance of their age, but 
an old maid generally manages to be about ten 
years behind hers. 

An eastern editor that nothing is sweeter 
than the warm and kiss from one we love, 
unless it is molasses. 

It is mentioned as a curious circumstance that 
a watch should be perfectly dry when it has a 
running spring in it. 

Husbahd—* Mary, my love, this apple-du 
ling is not half dona?” Well. finish it 
then, my dear.” 

If an empty purse could speak, what a love- 
like speech would it make? “ You'll -find no 
change in me!” 

o—— man who has recently taken a wife, 
says he did not find it half so hard to get mar- 
ried as he did to get the furniture. 

“ You lost two legs in the army, you say ; what 
did you gain by it?’ “ Single biessedness, sir ; 
for, after that, no woman would marry me.” 

If a very rich old lady is dangerously ill, her 
dutifal relatives are sure to remember that 
and disease entitle one to every possible attention. 


m were beside yourself,” 
fellow who stood by the 
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